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Introduction 


It is necessary to provide you, the reader, with an idea about the scope 
and nature of this military analysis of the campaigns of Muhammad, 
along with a few of the important specialized terms and the types of 
sources used. In the modern world of military historical literature there 
are a number of terms used to describe how weaker movements engage 
and defeat stronger opponents. Today such terms as insurgency, asym¬ 
metric warfare, and irregular warfare are commonly used to explain 
such movements, and yet these terms were unknown to military think¬ 
ers until most recent times. When one speaks of insurgency today, they 
typically refer to a weaker group that uses methods of warfare often 
cited as irregular, unconventional, or asymmetric, and that strives to 
overcome what is considered an established government or organiza¬ 
tion. But even such a definition raises the question of what irregular, 
unconventional, or asymmetric warfare is. Such terminology can actu¬ 
ally engender confusion among readers and military practitioners alike. 

For the purposes of this work, “irregular” or “unconventional” war¬ 
fare refer to organizational methods that eschew clear and deliberate 
organization and operations, especially one that clearly defines the 
differences between combatants and civilians. But more importantly, 
terms such as “insurgency” or “asymmetric warfare” highlight a differ¬ 
ence in actual tactics and operational techniques used by a particular 
movement. Therefore, irregular warfare should not be confused with 
insurgency, or unconventional warfare confused with asymmetric 
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warfare. So what do these terms actually mean, and what is the best 
way to define them? 

In the context of the modern world, “insurgency” refers to any move¬ 
ment bent on overthrowing an established government or organiza¬ 
tion. With this said, we must next understand the difference between 
a symmetric and an asymmetric insurgency. While it is fashionable for 
some to think that insurgency and asymmetric warfare are the same 
thing, to do so does violence to the strict definition of the word “asym¬ 
metric.” Symmetric or asymmetric refer simply to methods. To be sym¬ 
metric simply means to use methods nearly identical to one’s enemies, 
while to be asymmetric would be to move outside an enemy’s realm 
of experience. In this manner we can see that anyone in history can 
engage in both, perhaps even simultaneously, while also engaging in 
insurgency or conventional military operations. However, such a defi¬ 
nition did not exist in the ancient world, and certainly not in the world 
of Muhammad’s seventh-century Arabia. Therefore, for the sake of this 
study, these terms have been superimposed over the historical activities 
of Muhammad and his companions to help us understand how he cam¬ 
paigned and won. Therefore, to clarify, an insurgency is a movement to 
overthrow an existing or established government or organization while 
asymmetric or symmetric warfare are merely techniques to achieve this 
end. 

With this in mind, it can be seen that any form of warfare can be 
asymmetric or symmetric. During World War II, Germany used an 
asymmetric doctrinal approach of mobile warfare to defeat France in 
1940, the latter organizing its defense around the idea of positional 
military thought. Popularly known as the blitzkrieg, or lightning war, 
the Germans were able to overrun France and defeat an army that was 
larger and better equipped than their own. By using an asymmetric 
approach, they were able to defeat a doctrinally ill-prepared opponent. 
In contrast, the Allies largely used a symmetric approach to defeat 
Germany three years later. Allied forces mirrored the German army in 
almost every aspect, and defeated them by often overwhelming them 
with material superiority. By the time the Allies reached the western 
border of Germany, the war devolved into an attritional contest as the 
forces slugged it out for months along the German frontier. 

While few would argue against the idea that conventional war¬ 
fare can be symmetric or asymmetric, it becomes more controversial 
when discussing insurgency. Once the shooting starts, insurgencies 
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are typically asymmetric, but this is more out of necessity than a mat¬ 
ter of choosing the best technique to achieve victory. If given a choice 
and the resources necessary, almost any leader in history would chose 
to achieve victory more quickly through conventional means than to 
opt for the drawn-out lengthy conflict called insurgency or guerrilla 
warfare. Insurgencies cannot face an established government on equal 
terms, or, put another way, symmetrically. This is the portion of insur¬ 
gency that most see and that is written about in the popular texts of 
today. 

But what is typically missed is that insurgencies are far more about 
philosophical and worldview transformation than about ambushing 
government forces from a jungle or mountain sanctuary. The initial 
phase of an insurgency strives to alter the mind of people, particularly 
key leaders, to support a new worldview that is in contrast to their 
established one. Indeed, this is arguably the most important aspect of 
any insurgency, and it is almost exclusively symmetric, apart from the 
differences in the worldviews. Once the fighting begins, much of an 
insurgency movement has already passed by the snoozing leaders of a 
targeted culture. In this way, the insurgency moves from a symmetric 
to an asymmetric approach in order to build the force necessary to 
push a sleepy majority of a culture into succumbing to the insurgency’s 
demands. Once having achieved the level of force necessary, the in¬ 
surgency transforms once again from an asymmetric to a symmetric 
approach to bring about the final triumph. When looking at insurgency 
from this perspective, one can see that the dictum of Carl von Clause- 
witz that war is the extension of politics by other means can be flipped 
to its inverse, that politics is an extension of war by other means.^ In¬ 
surgency starts in the realm of philosophy and ideology to lay the foun¬ 
dation and is followed by the physical violence necessary to impose its 
principles on a culture that otherwise would not have accepted such 
views. 

This book deals with Muhammad’s insurgency campaign to gain dom¬ 
inance over Makkah, and ultimately Arabia. It examines how he or¬ 
ganized his philosophical insurgency while residing in Makkah, and 
how he altered his techniques to engage in a more active insurgency 
that applied economic and social pressure on the people of Makkah 
to eventually succumb to his call to the sole worship of Allah and ac¬ 
ceptance of himself as Allah’s last prophet. While military operations 
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are a significant part of this work, the philosophical aspects are not 
neglected. Both are examined to see how they influenced the course of 
events and the decision making of the antagonists. Muhammad’s early 
life is examined to set the stage for the direction he chose for himself 
and his followers. This is followed by a discussion of the operations 
he undertook to achieve dominance over Arabia. Finally, an analysis 
is made of Muhammad’s generalship and how he performed in light of 
past and more recent contemporaries. 

It must be noted that there are some aspects of Muhammad’s life that 
do not receive a detailed examination because these would be periph¬ 
eral to the intent of the text. The primary focus of this work is to analyze 
how Muhammad campaigned and won, and just as importantly, how 
the Quraysh, the dominant tribe that controlled Makkah, lost, bringing 
with it the subjugation to the Prophet of most of Arabia. 

Researching and writing a military biography of Muhammad, the 
Prophet of Allah, encounters a number of challenges. These challenges 
deal with sources, terminologies, and the emotions aroused by any 
analysis of a leading figure of a major world movement. For example, it 
should be noted that early Islamic sources on which this biography is 
based clearly note that there was a difference between what Muham¬ 
mad knew as a man and what he presented as the Prophet of Allah. In 
the context of the former, such sources stress that Muhammad, like 
other men, grew in knowledge and learning, gaining valuable experi¬ 
ence as he conducted his military operations. This is not inconsistent 
with the Islamic tradition.^ Because it was necessary for him to develop 
knowledge based on experience, this also implies that he had strengths 
and weaknesses as a military commander. 

Regarding the theories of warfare already discussed, there is pres¬ 
ently much debate swirling about the nature of insurgency conflict, and 
so it is necessary to attempt to clarify the finer points as to how they 
relate to Muhammad and his times. We find that Muhammad used 
both symmetric and asymmetric techniques during the twelve years 
of his insurgency against Makkah and Arabia. In the early days of Mu¬ 
hammad’s movement, his approach was symmetric, as he largely used 
the same principles and concepts available to the Quraysh to lever¬ 
age them. For example, since they believed in tolerance, he early on 
appealed to their notions of tolerance to limit persecution against his 
followers as he preached the initial passages of the Qur’an among the 
people. As Muhammad’s followers migrated to Madinah, his approach 
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became increasingly asymmetric, using techniques unfamiliar to the 
Quraysh. 

Besides the difficulties encountered in understanding symmetric or 
asymmetric insurgencies and how they apply to the Prophet, another 
problem involves who is actually the insurgent. In many cases, the one 
labeled the insurgent could arguably be called the counterinsurgent. 
For example, it is a general article of faith that the American Indian 
waged an insurgency against European American settlers in the 1800s. 
Yet, it can be argued with more relevance that it was the settlers who 
were engaged in an insurgency while the Indians fought a counterinsur¬ 
gency. From this perspective, one must be careful about using labels. In 
the case of Muhammad, it would seem that he and the Muslims were 
engaged in an insurgency, but on the other hand, he probably would 
have argued the opposite, claiming that it was the Quraysh who were 
the insurgents against the ancient faith of Islamic monotheism. This 
book takes the position that the Muslims were the insurgent, but it 
is always worthwhile to at least entertain an opposing viewpoint and 
examine how it would impact our interpretation of events. 

Regarding sources used, they are almost all Islamic, and are from the 
Sunni perspective, no less. There is next to nothing from the viewpoint 
of Muhammad’s key opposition, the Quraysh of Makkah, and there is 
even less from the outlying tribes in Arabia. Therefore, any attempt 
to reconstruct Muhammad’s military life can encounter the problem 
of being one-sided. Nevertheless, it is still an area deserving serious 
research. While taking a critical view of the Islamic sources, certain 
portions of sira and hadith literature have been generally taken at face 
value unless some aspect of the information demands additional analy¬ 
sis questioning the nature of the source. In dealing with these texts and 
documents, one must differentiate between plausibility and probability. 
Many events may be plausible on the surface but not necessarily prob¬ 
able in the realities of the mountains and deserts of Arabia. While an 
accusation can be laid by some that this makes any project on Muham¬ 
mad’s life a problematic mixture of myth and reality, the analysis within 
this work will demonstrate that the well-accepted early Islamic texts are 
reasonably accurate to events that could have happened. 

With this said, it is important to briefly discuss the problems inher¬ 
ent in the sources and recent scholarship that critiques these items. 
The work of Fred Donner that describes the basic approaches to the 
Islamic source documents offers an excellent departure point for this 
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analysis.^ It is not the intent here to reproduce his examination of these 
approaches in their entirety, but a few key points can be made that 
will assist the reader unfamiliar with these processes. Moreover, some 
analysis will follow that critiques these processes in their examination 
of early Islamic sources. Donner divides the way recent scholars view 
the early Islamic documents into four approaches. The Descriptive Ap¬ 
proach is explained as being the most fundamental and earliest method 
in examining the documents. This method accepts much of the cor¬ 
pus of early material, particularly the Qur’an and sira literature, at face 
value. However, it tended to downplay the hadith literature as being 
more religious in nature than historical. Donner cites this method as 
having value because it represented a move away from the earlier po¬ 
lemic approach that sought to assail Islam without referencing Islamic 
sources. Nevertheless, he faults this method for being too accepting of 
the early material.^ 

The second method is the Source-Critical Approach. This view was 
influenced by the positivism that was in vogue in the late-nineteenth 
and early-twentieth centuries. Positivism stressed the notion that 
facts could be demonstrably known if a researcher engaged in care¬ 
ful criticism of sources through comparative analysis. This method 
assumed that extant historical accounts and documents contained a 
large measure of accurate information that needed to be sifted from 
inaccurate material that had infiltrated though poor transmission of 
the accounts. Like the Descriptive Approach, the Source-Critical Ap¬ 
proach excludes the hadith literature as being of a religious, not his¬ 
torical, motif. Regarding early Islamic historical records, scholars who 
took this approach tended to divide the sources into various historical 
“schools,” such as the Madinan, Syrian, or Iraqi schools. When analyz¬ 
ing the sources, some have even gone so far as to postulate that the 
early Islamic historical sources were based on an earlier and now lost 
primary written source,^ much like the approach taken by some Biblical 
scholars that the synoptic New Testament Gospels, at least the books 
of Matthew and Luke, were based on a now non-extant single primary 
document called “Q.” 

The third view is what Donner calls the Tradition-Critical Approach. 
It began at the end of the nineteenth century and emphasized an analy¬ 
sis of the hadith literature. Scholars following this approach have at¬ 
tempted to analyze the accepted hadith sources to show that many were 
actually late-date forgeries intent on advocating one political viewpoint 
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over another during the upheavals in the Islamic world years after the 
Prophet Muhammad’s death. Thus, in this view the traditions of Islam 
developed over a significant amount of time, culminating in the settled 
dogmas of today. The core of this argument is contained in Ignaz Gold- 
ziher’s work in the 1890s, and although it attempted to discount a large 
amount of hadith material accepted by the Islamic world, Goldziher 
remained convinced that much of the source material was still quite 
factual.® The core of this approach was borrowed largely from Biblical 
studies involving textual and form criticism, the latter often referred to 
as “higher criticism” in an effort to somehow determine what material 
was accurate and what was not. Connected to this is the problem of 
oral traditions and maintaining accurate information over generations. 
What makes this approach unique is that Western scholars began to 
examine the hadith literature more seriously as the basis for historical 
events. Donner notes that a key problem with this method is that it 
tends to reduce the so-called kernel of historical material within the 
sources to a logical vanishing point.^ Put another way, how can one be 
sure what material is factual and what is concocted by some malicious 
person at a later date? 

The last method explained is the Skeptical Approach. This viewpoint 
comes under severe criticism by Donner, and for sound reasons. This 
concept denies that there is even a measure of historical fact in the early 
documents, stating that the material is largely an ahistorical junkyard 
with no meaning. Some of the more prominent recent scholars of this 
viewpoint include John Wansbrough, Michael Cook, Patricia Crone, 
and Suliman Bashear.® The Skeptical Approach essentially states that 
early Muslim believers placed a gloss on the Qur’anic material, practi¬ 
cally from whole cloth, and then expanded this to include hadith litera¬ 
ture. Although Donner does not use the term, he is implying that there 
had to be some form of massive ancient conspiracy to rid the Islamic 
world of any documents that might contradict the fabricated version of 
events. 

What is most fascinating about the Skeptical Approach is that even 
in our so-called modern era, with our massive communications net¬ 
work that seemingly could help to destroy competing ideas, it has been 
proven impossible to invent whole stories without some form of serious 
critique offering competitive and contradictory information. Moreover, 
it would appear that those holding this viewpoint are in essence tern- 
plating the modern era into the past. Since our current world has fallen 
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victim to a host of falsehoods and hoaxes—among them that come 
readily to mind are some of the scandals that have rocked the scien¬ 
tific community such as Piltdown Man—it is assumed that such hoaxes 
were perpetrated in the past. Donner provides an excellent examina¬ 
tion of the problems with this approach, and it would be best to refer 
the reader to his work for a more complete view.^ 

However, with that said, it would be worthwhile to examine the ap¬ 
proach of one scholar in particular to demonstrate some of the problems 
when dealing with the early Islamic sources. While the late Albrecht 
Noth would be considered by many to reside within the Source-Critical 
Approach, his work carries with it a strong element of the Skeptical 
Approach. What Noth pioneered is an attempt to describe early Is¬ 
lamic writings under the heading of various themes, or overarching 
constructs that would delineate the development of the early source 
material. In many ways, the essence of Noth’s argument is that early 
sources of Islam followed various themes, grouped together gradually 
over time by those who transmitted the information orally. With this 
in mind, let us allow Noth to speak for himself: “These documents, as 
we have them in the early compilations, can at most allow us to dis¬ 
cern the faded outlines of the originals, barely perceptible after a long 
process of (most likely oral) transmission, in the course of which they 
have been subjected to all sorts of changes.”^” Having thus explained his 
key position. Noth proceeds to highlight the problem of literary forms, 
topoi, and schemata, all within the context of the various themes he had 
previously outlined. With this premise established, let us examine a few 
problems with each of these concepts that are often neglected when 
analyzing historical documents. 

The first involves Noth’s use of themes. A theme is a basic subject 
area around which various pieces of data are grouped. According to 
Noth, there are two basic types, primary and secondary. The first in¬ 
volves a set of subject matter that appears to be based on a “genuine 
topic of early interest.” The second involves topics expropriated from 
material used in previous themes.^^ What does he mean by this? Re¬ 
garding the secondary themes there is little to say here, for Noth sum¬ 
marily dismisses these out of hand, saying these are either embellish¬ 
ment or outright fiction. This does not mean that they do not represent 
an important aspect of later development within Islam, such as dealing 
with systems of dating and the development of law and governmen¬ 
tal administration. Instead, he is simply saying that these secondary 
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themes have little to no foundation in the early sources; thus, the out¬ 
growth of any ideas from them is not based on early Islam. 

As to the primary themes, Noth lends more credence. However, this 
does not help, for it would appear that on the basis of his quote noted 
earlier there is little to go on regarding the veracity of the early sources, 
even in the primary themes. His careful choice of words implies that 
the themes came first, and then various hadith were developed to match 
those themes, a contention to which scholars such as Donner do not 
largely concur. In contrast to Noth’s almost universal skepticism, Don¬ 
ner approaches the notion of themes by indicating that people will re¬ 
call what is important to them about different aspects of their cultural 
heritage, and will gradually organize such recollections into convenient 
categories, or themes.^^ 

The distinction between the two views should not be dismissed 
lightly. A point that Donner raises is that life is loaded with themes, 
and that even the typical person’s life can be grouped into themes of 
family, work, recreation, and intellectual and spiritual development. 
Just because one sees a system of themes in a culture does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the historical data grouped by later analysts, arguably 
arbitrarily in many cases, is fictitious. Indeed, the notion of themes 
does nothing in determining whether a set of historical data is really 
legitimate or a fanciful fiction. As such, engaging in such an analysis 
provides us little real information about what can be accepted and what 
should be rejected in the data. While the use of themes helps us to or¬ 
ganize the raw data and sort it for later analysis and use, it proves to be 
an inadequate tool for evaluating the validity of the sources. 

The issue of literary forms is more problematic within Islam, at least 
on the surface, to scholars ensconced within academia but not exposed 
to the overall world at large.Early Islamic sources have their origin al¬ 
most exclusively within the oral tradition and as such are often rejected 
out of hand by some analysts. For example. Noth views any speeches re¬ 
corded in early Islamic histories as “fictitious from beginning to end.’’^^ 
The key rationale inherent in such a view is that the typical person in 
our current era cannot remember five words in sequence let alone five 
sentences or a few paragraphs strung together. However, this does not 
mean others in a previous era devoid of television, radio, recorded 
music and speeches and inundated with the written word could not 
do this. Put more directly, just because Noth could not memorize the 
majority of what a person said does not mean a Bedouin tribesman in 
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Arabia in the seventh century could not. A few examples will suffice to 
demonstrate this point. 

All of us remember the little exercise done by our teachers in el¬ 
ementary school, where the instructor would whisper a fairly long and 
complicated story into the ear of one student who would then pass the 
story down. At the end of the line, we would all listen in amazement at 
how garbled the story had become, proof positive that oral tradition is 
a poor means to communicate anything factual. But not so fast! First, 
the story was only uttered once by the teacher, with the expectation 
that an eight year old should memorize it out of hand. The catch here is 
that a typical child of today is not disciplined enough for initial lengthy 
memorization. The second problem with this method is that in almost 
all oral traditions, the stories were recited repetitively, a form of rote 
drill that achieves the same objective of rote drill in memorizing math¬ 
ematical formulae. Demonstrative of this are two famous individuals 
from the days of World War II, George S. Patton Jr. and Erwin Rommel. 
As a child, Patton was read to constantly, and he absorbed the material 
he heard repetitively until he could recite entire chapters of the Bible 
and classical writers by heart.In similar fashion, but in a different sub¬ 
ject, Erwin Rommel memorized the entire logarithmic table, allowing 
him the ability to perform critical calculations without notes.People 
can memorize lengthy amounts of material if they have developed the 
disciplined mind to do so, and if they hear the material repetitively. 

Moreover, Noth’s summary rejection of early Islamic speeches raises 
another problem. Should we now summarily toss out any speech alleg¬ 
edly uttered by other ancient personalities as recorded in the writings 
of the likes of Tacitus or Thucydides? It is a curious world of scholarship 
that accepts on the one hand the recorded musings of ancient Greek 
and Roman leaders brought forth by the pen of men who did not nec¬ 
essarily see the actual event, but on the other hand rejects forthwith a 
short speech made by a Muslim leader. Even if not remembered exactly 
word for word, could one accept the real possibility that the essential 
subjects raised in the speech were raised by the speaker in question? 
Eor some scholars on Islamic sources to overtly reject oral tradition 
opens a Pandora’s box that can lapse into other fields of study, reducing 
the ancient source record to a world of mere fables. 

The third area needing some discussion is that of the notion of topoi. 
Topoi (sing, topos) is the abbreviated form of a Greek literary phrase 
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topos koinos, which means “commonplace.”^^ In essence, topoi are com¬ 
monplace phrases, constructs, or ideas that analysts see in historical 
writings, particularly ancient ones. Moreover, when classified as topoi, 
the analyst is implying that the data is largely invented for some rea¬ 
son, usually to teach some moral lesson or religious dogma. Donner 
is cautious regarding the classification of topoi, but Noth is excessive. 
To Noth, almost everything is a topoi, something that was probably 
invented to suit somebody’s moral or religious bias and frame of mind. 
Thus, names are simply inserted into battle narratives because it is nec¬ 
essary to list the commanders in the action to emphasize a personality’s 
heroic efforts. Or a person whose family is later famous in the Islamic 
community is credited with the capture of an important enemy, to es¬ 
tablish a basis for why that family is now important. Or the emphasis 
is placed on feats of arms in battle, once more to accentuate the heroic 
aspect of a prominent family.^® According to Noth, none of these are ul¬ 
timately reliable because some hidden hand either invented the histori¬ 
cal record or at least altered it, usually for some nefarious reason such 
as inflating the veterans’ pension lists or to have a later event measure 
up to some previous feat of arms.^^ 

One example Noth cites as a topos is the motif of Muslim armies 
placing mountains to their backs. The cases he cites are those involv¬ 
ing operations during the post-Muhammad conquests, where Muslim 
armies used this technique in imitation of the Prophet. In this case. 
Noth displays a serious lapse regarding his knowledge of the military 
art and history. Using terrain features as psychological and physical ob¬ 
stacles and anchors in battle is a point well known to students of mili¬ 
tary history, and a point emphasized by such ancient military thinkers 
as Frontinus, Vegetius, and Polyaenus.^° Noth simply states that the 
“reports which convey this information cannot be considered authen¬ 
tic.”^^ In this case, he allows his ignorance of military theory, practice, 
and history to color his analysis and to summarily reject historical in¬ 
formation. None of the points mentioned imply that topoi never show 
up in ancient writings, or for that matter even in modern ones. How¬ 
ever, the tendency of some to summarily write off historical data as 
topoi does a disservice to historical research. Indeed, in large measure 
it makes such research pointless. 

Finally, there is the issue of schemata. “Schemata” is simply a 
catch-all term to group concepts such as transitional formulae and 
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pseudo-causes into a useful category.^^ The issue of transitional formu¬ 
lae will suffice to explain how far afield some have gone to dismiss early 
historical evidence. Noth noticed that there are plenty of examples in 
the early Islamic literature of transitional statements, repeated almost 
verbatim time and again, to offer transition from one concept to the 
next. As such, the early Islamic writers will say that a person will go 
to place A, then they will go to place B, and then finally go to place C. 
Noth criticizes this formula because it does not provide any notion of 
the passage of time and what caused certain events. In other words, the 
early sources do not explain to us the movements of people and armies 
in space and time. What is Noth’s solution to this problem? He dis¬ 
cards the information forthwith. Again, let us allow Noth to speak for 
himself: “Given their ‘fast-forwarding’ quality, the transitional formu¬ 
lae are incapable of depicting the temporal dimensions of events and 
developments. But if this is so, then they are equally devoid of reliable 
information about the origins and motives behind those events and de¬ 
velopments. They tell us stories, but they tell us no history.’’^^ One of the 
items he cites regards the Muslim conquests of Sijistan and Khurasan, 
indicating that Muslim writers place the campaign within one year. Yet 
Noth fails to note that Alexander the Great conquered the same area in 
just over a year, and virtually the entire known world east of Greece in 
seven. Again, it is curious scholarship when a group of scholars accept 
the rapid conquests of Alexander but reject out of hand the possibil¬ 
ity that an unlearned army of tribal people could perform similar feats 
of arms.^^ We shall later see that Muslim forces almost certainly did 
engage in the operations they are credited with, and within the time- 
frames offered in the early accounts. 

It is worth noting that such methods of analysis are not used to ex¬ 
amine modern history. For example, nobody would reject World War I 
German aviator Ernst Udet’s claim that the famous French ace Georges 
Guynemer allowed him to live after a furious aerial action simply be¬ 
cause the former’s guns jammed.^^ Why not just pass this off to data 
created later to reflect the theme of chivalry that was now dying out in 
the world of modern battle? Or what of the deaths in aerial combat of 
the German flyer Werner Voss and the American pilot Wilbert White, 
both killed in separate actions on the very day they were to head home 
on leave?^® Should we not pass that off as a topos, a commonplace no¬ 
tion that reflects the pathos we all feel regarding the losses incurred 
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in war? One can see how techniques used to evaluate ancient sources 
could take modern events and turn them into mere myth. 

While Donner is more credulous than Noth regarding the early 
sources, he still attempts to downplay various anecdotes in the his¬ 
torical record by referencing the concept of historicization. This no¬ 
tion postulates that while some accurate information may be included 
under a given theme, additional spurious or false material is placed 
there as well. While the concept is legitimate in generality, it becomes a 
tricky matter when one deals with actual situations. For example, Don¬ 
ner cites an incident related by the Islamic historian al-Tabari in which 
a few Muslim ambassadors, having arranged a meeting with the Per¬ 
sian emperor just prior to the Muslim invasion of Persia, are rebuffed 
by being given a load of earth to lay on the neck of the most noble of 
the representatives present. Intended as an insult, the Muslims would 
take this as a good omen for their future conquest. Donner’s contention 
is that this account is most likely spurious, having been placed in the 
chronicle by someone because of its symbolism.The problem here 
is that Donner is assuming, because of the symbolism, that the story 
is probably false. However, it is quite possible, and I dare say probable, 
that the incident actually occurred, and that it was seen as a symbolic 
moment after the Muslim conquest. In this context, part of Donner’s 
contention is that too many events related in ancient documents are 
simply too miraculous to be authentic.^® 

And this brings us to the point that history is often more bizarre 
than fiction. Take, for example, another illustration from World War 
I aviation. In May of 1915, British captain Louis Strange pushed his 
Martinsyde S.l to its maximum ceiling of 8,500 feet to engage a Ger¬ 
man two-seat reconnaissance plane over the French town of Menin. 
The German observer fired off a few shots with a pistol at Strange’s 
aircraft, so Strange emptied the drum of his Lewis machine gun at the 
German plane. Unfortunately, this had no apparent effect, and because 
the Lewis gun was mounted above the top wing. Strange had to struggle 
to remove the drum to change it out. In the process, he lost control of 
his machine, with his aircraft flipping inverted and tossing him from his 
seat. Strange, who had no parachute, was saved by clinging to the very 
Lewis gun’s ammunition drum he had just been struggling to disengage 
from the weapon. His plane went into an inverted spin, falling 5,000 
feet as the British pilot dangled precariously, desperately struggling to 
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get back into the cockpit. At last he was able to pull himself into his seat 
and regain control of his aircraft with just enough altitude to avoid the 
trees of the forest below.^® 

Should we accept such a bizarre incident as genuine? While Strange 
indicates that a German pilot claimed to have seen him completely 
thrown from the cockpit, and thus claiming an aerial victory, Strange 
is the only one to record this incident, and eighteen years after the fact. 
While unique and bizarre, the incident has the ring of truth, partly in 
the way in which Strange relates it, and partly from the fact that Strange 
does nothing to embellish his combat record, having claimed a solitary 
aircraft downed in late 1914. While this does not provide us with a per¬ 
fectly scientific certainty as to the event, it offers us enough to conclude 
that the action probably did happen largely as he described. Having 
said this, we must wonder why historians dealing with more recent his¬ 
tory readily accept such anecdotal claims as this but then quickly reject 
seemingly odd and improbable incidents as related in ancient history. 

The problem demonstrated in the proceeding pages highlights the 
issue of not only credibility of early historical evidence but more tell¬ 
ingly the attitude of almost total solipsism of many modern analysts 
when they examine such material. It is one thing to have a healthy level 
of doubt regarding such material. It is wholly another to develop con¬ 
structs to summarily reject material for whatever personal bias that 
individual may have. The process outlined here contrasts the differ¬ 
ence between a historian and what Ludwig von Mises would call “his- 
toricism.” In Mises’ thinking, a historian is primarily tasked to examine 
past events and conditions, explaining key facts and their impact. In 
contrast, “Historicism is an epistemological doctrine”;^® that is, it is 
a quest to establish some type of new “truth” outside of the historical 
evidence. This is a trend engaged in by some scholars for the past two 
hundred years, a trend that has actually hampered balanced histori¬ 
cal enquiry. As Donner noted, the foundation for the latter three ap¬ 
proaches he outlined was largely based on the textual and form criti¬ 
cism approaches that scholars had developed over the last hundred 
years regarding Biblical sources, an approach largely pursued to alter 
the long-accepted views of the Bible as a source of religious truth.^^ 
Afterward, this method was used to assail other religious traditions. 

With these thoughts in mind, are we possibly seeing examples in 
the critiques of some writers not only a religious bias but also forms of 
cultural and chronological chauvinism? Why are Western documents 
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such as Tacitus’ Histories or Caesar’s Gallic War accepted largely at 
face value, but sources couched in religious constructs are so eagerly 
rejected out of hand? For example, Tacitus’ Histories as handed to us 
today are based on a few manuscripts dated approximately 900 years 
after the time he allegedly wrote the work.^^ Caesar’s Gallic War suf¬ 
fers from the same problem, being based on a few manuscripts dated 
900 to 1,000 years after the fact.^^ Yet these are almost universally ac¬ 
cepted as truly written by these individuals, and are even considered 
largely factual. Moreover, if they are the only source for an event, they 
are typically accepted as is. Why is such a benefit of the doubt not ac¬ 
corded to early Islamic sources? In contrast to these two Western clas¬ 
sics, the materials of early Islamic sources date anywhere from 120 to 
300 years after the events described, and these in written form handed 
down from the previous oral transmission since that time.^^ 

This does not imply that ancient sources do not require scrutiny to 
examine them for error and contradictions. Indeed, it is fascinating that 
Noth claims that Muslim forces could not conquer a particular area 
in one year, yet he apparently never actually calculated the ability of 
armies to move, supply, and coordinate themselves in such an area. If 
his analysis of the barid system of postal riders is any indication, he has 
not done this. He grossly underestimated the ability of postal riders to 
maintain a system of rapid communication, despite the prime example 
that we have just in the last few hundred years in the Pony Express 
system in the United States. Pony Express riders could cover a 2,000- 
mile distance in as little as eight days while carrying twenty pounds of 
mail. This implies that the barid system could cover 625 miles in fewer 
than four days, and yet Noth claims that there simply was no possible 
way that the khalifa in Madinah could communicate so rapidly with his 
armies in al-Irak during the conquest of Persia.^^ 

The proceeding has not been engaged in simply as a critique of Al¬ 
brecht Noth’s work but instead as an explanation of how some analysts 
of ancient writings have steered far afield in their efforts, for whatever 
motives, to discredit ancient sources. Noth does have his strengths, 
and when he has corroborating evidence, he does provide good analy¬ 
sis of some topoi.^® Moreover, it is important to apply rigorous tests to 
determine what information is valid and what is not. However, such 
tests are not a matter of mere judgment, personal subjectivity, or the 
result of formulating new approaches to sources. Instead, they come 
from analyzing claims and determining validity on the basis of what 
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could be accomplished in a real world. When studying military sub¬ 
jects, especially in ancient history, this requires an understanding of 
logistics, economics, military technique, and fundamental human na¬ 
ture. By simply rejecting the early sources, we lose a valuable collection 
of insightful material into the military world of a culture vastly different 
from that of the West. 

This brings us to an examination of how I have approached the 
sources. Using Donner’s categories as a point of origin, one could say 
that my approach has been largely Descriptive with a strong dose of the 
Source-Critical Approach. However, I have not engaged in the latter in 
the way that many Orientalists may. For example, scholars of Arabic 
and its associated fields of study focus largely on the language and then 
on the customs of the people. Instead, I have focused on customs of the 
people and factors of space and time. In this sense, I have approached 
the sources empirically rather than linguistically. When examining an 
operation, a string of raids, or the way the Prophet Muhammad orga¬ 
nized his polity, the question is constantly asked, could these things 
happen in real space and time? Do we have examples and illustrations 
of incidents that corroborate such activities, even if from other cul¬ 
tures? Concurrently, efforts are made to analyze the logistical factors 
of the operations and compare them to the anecdotal sources to see if 
there is a correlation. If the early sources indicate that so many camels 
were used for transport, could these camels carry sufficient resources 
to keep an army supplied in the field? And if the information indicates 
that the logistics were weak, do the anecdotal accounts bear this out? 

Due to my Descriptive Approach, I tend to accept the sources initially 
at face value unless other material demonstrates that there is a problem 
with those sources. The Source-Critical Approach then allows for an 
examination of the evidence and any corroboration from other sources, 
which is certainly a far cry from the Skeptical or even Tradition-Critical 
Approaches. Neither of these two approaches can stand up to scrutiny 
in the end and, therefore, should be rejected. After all, if one accepts 
either of these viewpoints, why bother to continue studying ancient 
historical material of any type, let alone Islamic?^^ Within the context 
of starting from the sources largely accepted as genuine within the Is¬ 
lamic movement, I depart from the approaches outlined by Donner 
by accepting the received collections of hadith literature, particularly 
regarding the military campaigns and operations. This naturally places 
my approach in contrast to the Tradition-Critical Approach, which sees 
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much of the hadith literature as late-date forgeries. The reason for my 
acceptance is both internal and based on the logistical analysis of the 
events. In this context, forgeries would not have been able to match 
anecdotal recollections to the realities of the logistics involved. 

Besides the aforementioned logistic issues, there are concepts re¬ 
lated within the early sources that imply authenticity. For example, why 
would the resistance in Makkah, and even Madinah, be highlighted 
rather than glossed over? After all, both cities became the base for the 
Islamic movement. Would it not make sense, if the material was simply 
created out of whole cloth, to highlight Muhammad’s acceptance and 
not discuss resistance at all? And as for battles, why would we see Mu¬ 
hammad and his followers endure such troubles and trials? If forged, 
Muhammad would not have been surprised at Badr, and Uhud would 
have been transformed into a victory. Makkah would not have been 
conquered by the Prophet, but he would have instead merely returned 
to the acclamation of the people. Instances where Muslims were am¬ 
bushed and defeated would have been glossed over or disappeared al¬ 
together. The assassination plot against K'ab bin al-Ashraf would have 
gone smoothly, with only one man killing him instead of three strug¬ 
gling to do so. Al-Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle, would be transformed 
into a full-fledged believer from the start, not a seeming latecomer to 
the Prophet’s cause. Moreover, any evidence of Muslims complaining 
about Muhammad’s gentleness with al-Abbas would have been excised 
from the record. 

Naturally, those who take the Skeptical Approach would state that 
all of these instances are elements of the mythos that was developed to 
justify certain portions of Qur’anic verse. But could one just as easily 
say that the incidents were real and that the Qur’anic verses were re¬ 
cited to reflect what actually happened? This does not mean I accept the 
early sources without reservations or critique, but I allow the corpus of 
literature, in lieu of having other sources available, to be self-critical. 
When contradictions do occur within this source material, these are 
explained if they have bearing on the operations analyzed. 

Among the specific sources employed, it is important to discuss the 
value of a few of these and the nature of their organization. Foremost, 
it is important to note that the sources used follow the Sunni tradi¬ 
tion of Islam, with only a few references made to Shi’ite sources, be¬ 
cause the Sunni interpretation predominates within Islam and these 
sources are more readily accessible. Ibn Ishaq’s sira, reconstructed by 
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Guillaume, is a valuable asset. However, it should not be taken alone, as 
there are a number of hadith passages and events that are not included 
in his work. Moreover, in doing the reconstruction, Guillaume at times 
failed to maintain proper sequencing, placing some events obviously 
out of order or in limbo. Nevertheless, one cannot pursue an examina¬ 
tion of Muhammad’s life without referencing Ibn Ishaq. Regarding Ibn 
Hisham’s recension of Ibn Ishaq’s work, I have chosen to only reference 
passages that Ibn Kathir uses in his sira when they supplement material 
from other sources. Otherwise, Ibn Hisham either simply repeats Ibn 
Ishaq or, worse, removes important material. 

As for al-Waqidi, a number of analysts have indicted him for prob¬ 
lems in his writings, and this has been carried forth to his scribe and 
disciple Ibn Sa'd. Yet to not consult either of these sources is to miss a 
vast amount of material on the Prophet’s military life that others simply 
do not discuss. Another good supplemental work is the massive histori¬ 
cal effort of al-Tabari. This work has been edited and translated, and for 
reference purposes I have used the Leiden manuscript’s pagination re¬ 
tained in the multivolume collection published by the State University 
of New York. As a consequence, I have dispensed with the cumbersome 
listing of each separate volume of the work. Al-Tabari adds valuable 
information from obscure or lost sources that shed additional light on 
what others wrote. 

Overall, I have chosen to follow Ibn Ishaq’s organization and chro¬ 
nology, turning to Ibn Sa'd, al-Waqidi, Ibn Kathir, al-Tabari, and the 
accepted hadith literature for added material of relevance. I have also 
turned to resources of the classical and medieval period of Islam to 
provide additional insights and concepts thinly discussed by the pri¬ 
mary sources. In doing this, my attempt is to offer a comprehensive 
analysis of Muhammad’s military life and his use of asymmetric and 
symmetric principles in his campaigns. And since my work is an analy¬ 
sis of Muhammad’s military acts, there are naturally some aspects of 
the Prophet’s life that are overlooked as being irrelevant to the text. I 
would refer the reader to Ibn Ishaq for the most complete single source 
to know and understand Muhammad’s life and to gain insight about 
these peripheral incidents. 

Regarding the organization of the hadith sources, the hadith litera¬ 
ture has different standards for indexing. Al-Bukhari’s materials are 
largely standardized, but others, such as Imam Muslim, have differ¬ 
ing systems for organization. This may cause some minor confusion to 
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some but overall should not present any serious difficulty. Additional 
hadith sources, such as an-Nasa’i and al-Tirmidhi, have only recently 
been published in English editions, which will probably set the standard 
for their indexing in any future editions. As for referencing, al-Bukhari’s 
collection was examined first, with supplemental material taken from 
the other collections as necessary. This would conform to the standards 
established by traditional usage within Sunni Islam regarding the verac¬ 
ity of the sahih hadith collections. 

The Qur ’ an has only been referenced sparingly because it is not the 
best source regarding the life of Muhammad but is instead more of a 
devotional text meant to be chanted as a part of worship. As such, it 
has passages that are incredibly cryptic, even to those who are native 
readers of ancient Arabic. However, the Tafsir, or commentary, of Ibn 
Kathir sheds tremendous light on such passages, as does the collection 
of hadith literature, and these provided additional historical informa¬ 
tion to highlight critical situations. 

We now come to the problem of technical terms. Arabic, particularly 
the ancient dialect, has some unique and tricky aspects to it that lead to 
interesting results when texts are translated. For example, some texts 
vary in calling Muhammad apostle, messenger, or prophet. I have cho¬ 
sen to use the latter consistently throughout unless quoting a passage 
from a translated source that uses one of the other terms.^® Readers 
should not let this confuse them but simply make the mental trans¬ 
ference as necessary. I have also chosen to leave out many diacritical 
marks for the sake of textual simplicity, and leave in those only if neces¬ 
sary to differentiate words that translate in like manner. This, of course, 
can create some confusion with specialists, and with this in mind there 
is a technical lexicon at the end of the book to help the reader with these 
terms. 

When using the plural of an Arabic term, I have chosen to anglicize 
it rather than using the Arabic form. The rationale for this is simple. I 
wrote this book for the reader of military history and not for specialists 
among Orientalists. For example, the plural oi“sunnah” is “sunan” but 
if referencing “sunnah” in plural, I write “sunnahs” While this is obvi¬ 
ously not technically correct, it is easier for the reader not versed in 
Arabic to readily identify the terms. I have also chosen to consistently 
use “bin,” rather than “ibn,” when listing a person’s name. The term sim¬ 
ply references that someone is the son of another, a concept still in use 
in the Arabic world. Thus, ' Ali bin Abu Talib translates as ' Ali, the son 
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of Abu Talib. The only time “ibn” is used is when it is in quoted text or 
part of a widely accepted name usage, such as Ibn Ishaq. “Bint” is used 
to reference a woman in the same fashion. 

The nature of Arabic grammar dictates that when the word “Abu,” 
which means father, such as in the names 'Ali bin Abu Talib or Sa'd 
bin Abu Waqqas, is preceded by another word it is changed to “Abi.” 
However, so as not to engender confusion, I have chosen to leave the 
word as “Abu” throughout the text, unless found differently in quoted 
material. In addition, I have chosen to follow more recent Muslim prac¬ 
tice of calling such cities as Mecca, “Makkah,” and Medina, “Madinah,” 
contrary to the practice of Orientalists. In like manner, I use the term 
“Allah” to reference the god of Islam and not “God,” as do the Oriental¬ 
ists. Some noted lexicographers state that “Allah” is a proper name and 
thus should not be translated, a practice followed by most Muslims in 
their works.^^ I have chosen to follow their standard of practice rather 
than that of Orientalists. I have only referenced Allah as “God” when 
quoting works translated by Orientalists, such as Guillaume’s transla¬ 
tion of Ibn Ishaq. 

Another issue that can confuse the reader of Islamic history involves 
the dating scheme. Islamic cultures, much like the Christianized West 
begins the dating of events with a seminal event in their history—in the 
case of Islam, the migration of the Prophet Muhammad from Makkah 
to Madinah. However, to reduce confusion I have decided to follow 
the dating scheme of Fazlur Rehman Shaikh in his book Chronology of 
Prophetic Events to render these dates into the Western format. This 
scheme does differ some with traditional dates accepted by Oriental¬ 
ists, but the latter is dated and Rehman Shaikh’s research more recent 
and comprehensive. I also realize that there is much historical and cur¬ 
rent discussion as to the exact dates of various events, and that even the 
chronology of events is still being questioned. However, readers should 
not let the problems of dating and chronology cause alarm, for the pur¬ 
pose of this book is to analyze Muhammad’s techniques and general¬ 
ship in light of the historical events rather than engage in contentious 
debate about the exact date of a particular battle. Naturally, this can 
become an issue when the time of year would impact the weather, but 
I believe readers will find these issues addressed adequately in the text. 

In consideration of the controversy that revolves around some aspects 
of Islam largely due to recent historical events, some have attempted 
to label Islamic aspects of warfare, such as jihad, to be irrational and 
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devoid of reasoned judgment. This is a hasty and inaccurate portrayal. 
These critics merely assume that if one appears to be emotive in their 
premises, that they are thus unable to make rational decisions based on 
such emotions. Yet even the rational can begin with an emotive prem¬ 
ise, and to simply dismiss the ideas and decisions that come from such 
a process is to fail to understand why a particular group of people act 
as they do. Instead, it is critical to understand the foundational ideas 
that generate the actions of others, even if emotional, and to see how 
they can make step-by-step logical assessments that lead to a particu¬ 
lar course of action. In light of recent Islamic revival movements, it is 
incumbent on all to examine and ascertain why such groups behave 
as they do. While the primary goal of this book is to provide the most 
in-depth discussion yet accomplished of the Prophet’s campaigns, it 
has also been written partly so that the student of military history can 
understand how a warrior for Islam thinks and acts. 

Lastly, I wish to offer thanks to a few individuals who helped to make 
this project happen. Charles E. White provided constant encourage¬ 
ment and ideas that helped develop the project and focus on unique 
aspects of Muhammad’s campaigns. David Cook offered some excellent 
insights to help clarify problems that he identified in the manuscript. A 
very critical reviewer helped by highlighting a few serious holes in the 
argument that needed to be refined; while seemingly harsh on the sur¬ 
face, some of these comments were the most useful and enlightening. I 
also need to thank my wife, Alina, for her patience as she endured long 
months of being a “research widow.” Finally, there are many individuals 
who provided little pieces of advice and counsel that all added up to be 
a large piece of support and help in evaluating the sources, seeking out 
additional ones, and placing everything into perspective. To all of these 
people I owe a tremendous debt of gratitude. Nevertheless, as always, 
any omissions and errors are my own. 
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Revolution 


Muhammad’s life did not start out remarkably. He was born in the 
Hashim clan of the Quraysh, the leading tribe that controlled Makkah. 
However, the Hashim clan had fallen on hard times and was in decline.^ 
This was exacerbated by Muhammad’s own immediate circumstances, 
for his father died around the time he was born and his mother died six 
years later. His father hailed from Makkah, and his mother, via previ¬ 
ous generations, from Madinah. Due to the latter, the young lad was 
taken by his widowed mother at times to visit his maternal relatives. 
When Muhammad’s mother died, his grandfather, 'Abd al-Muttalib, 
took charge of the orphaned boy to ensure he was raised in Makkah. 
Thus, Muhammad had a foot in two worlds, and both would play a 
significant role in his life. 

His tutelage under his grandfather would last but two years. With 
'Abd al-Muttalib’s death, Muhammad was taken under the wing of his 
paternal uncle, Abu Talib, to be raised as one of his own. However, 
while Muhammad was certainly cared for, his future looked bleak. He 
was an orphaned child now cared for by an uncle who himself had sons. 
Therefore, Muhammad could lay no legitimate claim to any inheritance 
because the lion’s share of such would typically go to the eldest natural- 
born son. Abu Talib’s two sons, Ja'far bin Abu Talib and 'Ali bin Abu 
Talib, would have priority of any inheritance and family blessing, leav¬ 
ing little for their cousin. 
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This did not mean that Abu Talib did not teach important lessons 
to his adopted child, for the early evidence indicates that Muhammad 
was taught the merchant’s vocation. He learned to ply the trade routes 
northward to Syria and certainly traveled to the various trade fairs in 
the region. If we are to accept the early evidence at face value, Mu¬ 
hammad gained a reputation for shrewd but honest bargaining.^ His 
reputation became sufficiently well known that he even began to act 
as a small banker for a number of the Quraysh in Makkah.^ As both 
a merchant and banker, Muhammad developed significant contacts, 
but these appear to be largely confined to the area of Makkah because 
people of the surrounding tribes did not know who he was once he 
announced his prophetic calling.'^ His contact and support base was 
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therefore primarily local to Makkah, yet still retaining familial ties to 
Madinah. 

Muhammad’s slow mercantile rise within Qurayshi circles mirrored 
the apparent gradual decline of the propertied shaykhs. The tribal 
shaykhs were local and regional leaders who established law and order 
and served as the judges of disputes. Their power was largely based 
on landed wealth, making them property rich but cash poor. One of 
their roles was that of the dispenser of welfare within their tribe, and 
this welfare was usually disbursed in kind rather than in any type of 
monetary instrument. But, as Makkah began to rise in importance as 
a waypoint for mercantile trade along the western caravan route, the 
authority of the shaykhs became subject to challenge. 

It has largely been accepted as an established fact that the Quraysh 
were great traders of western Arabia who controlled the trade route 
between the eastern Byzantine Empire and the riches of the east.® This 
interpretation has been effectively challenged by some, but this does 
not diminish the role of Makkah.® Instead, it actually highlights more 
effectively what was probably taking place. The ascendancy of Islam in 
Arabia as a Qurayshi-dominated religious creed has possibly led to the 
influx of information that emphasized their trade while ignoring that 
of others. What we do know is that Qurayshi trade was largely regional, 
and that they were probably not the purveyors of eastern riches to ex¬ 
pectant Byzantine markets. However, the fact that they were respected 
for maintaining law and order at various trade fairs indicates that they 
may have had a significantly different role than what has been por¬ 
trayed by some.^ While being small traders themselves, the Quraysh 
may have gained a reputation as the guardians of caravans for others, 
such as the Yemenis from the south, a point attested to by some dur¬ 
ing the fairs.® This would help to explain their significance while being 
consistent with what evidence we have regarding their trade. 

Makkah and the Quraysh found themselves at an interesting cross¬ 
roads between the Byzantines and the Sasanid Persians. For several 
centuries both empires had engaged in intermittent conflict along their 
nebulous frontiers, thereby disrupting life and trade in the lands be¬ 
tween the two powers. Most of this fighting took place in northern Ara¬ 
bia, Syria, and Armenia. However, both powers became increasingly 
interested in southern Arabia, partly due to efforts by merchants to 
continue trading despite the disruption caused by ongoing wars. While 
such eastern trade was not the staple of the Byzantine Empire, it was 
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of some interest, and merchants sought ways to avoid the dangers of 
war and the high cost of tariffs imposed by local nobles, not to mention 
issued orders from Byzantine officials that such trade should cease. It 
would appear that they found this route by going through southern 
Arabia.® 

The Persian nobles, in an effort to control what they may have re¬ 
garded as illicit trade—that is, trade that circumvented their imposed 
tariffs—and spurred on by the decision of the Byzantine Emperor Jus¬ 
tin to cease tribute payments, decided to invade Yemen around 572, 
only two years after the traditional birth date of Muhammad.^^ Prior 
to this, the Abyssinians had conquered the region, and now the small 
army of invading Persians destroyed the occupying Abyssinian force 
and took control of the territory.This placed them in an ideal posi¬ 
tion to control both the Red Sea and the western caravan trade routes, 
and to impose tariffs or blockade these routes altogether. However, as 
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a sidelight of the greater Byzantine-Persian conflict, the occupation 
of Yemen languished as the Persians found themselves under intense 
pressure from renewed Byzantine operations. By 591, the Byzantines 
had helped Khusrau II, deposed son of the Persian emperor, seize the 
throne and, as the price for victory, imposed an exacting toll upon the 
Persians—the surrender of the disputed lands of Armenia.^^ 

When Heraclius seized the reins of the Byzantine Empire in 610, the 
Persians would dispute his claim to the throne and engage in a massive 
offensive into Syria, Anatolia, and Egypt, marching to within a mile of 
Constantinople. The Persian conquests were so significant that it sup¬ 
posedly influenced one of the Qur’anic recitations.^^ By a brilliant ruse 
and employing an indirect approach, Heraclius sailed from Constanti¬ 
nople in 614, and landed on the coast of Syria to invade the hinterlands 
of the Persian army then camped on the doorstep of his throne. 

The combination of internal turmoil and external conflict meant that 
the Persians in Yemen withered on the vine. Intermarrying with Yemeni 
women, they settled in the territory and developed the government and 
trade of the region. By the time Muhammad had declared his prophet- 
hood, these Persian soldiers and their descendants in Yemen had be¬ 
come known as the 'Abna, who would play an interesting and largely 
unexamined role in the Riddah, or Apostates War, after Muhammad’s 
death.^’’^ The 'Abna seemingly regulated the southern portion of the 
western caravan trade route but, with less control from Persia, prob¬ 
ably decided that flourishing trade was far more in their interest than 
the vagaries of imperial politics. As a result, the trade routes began to 
expand, which led to the rise of the merchant class in western Arabia 
and Makkah. 

Because the tribal shaykhs were cash poor, their only influence over 
the people of their tribes was through general consensus upheld by 
tradition and the in-kind largess they lavished upon their people. The 
growing wealth of merchants meant that these traders could break free 
of the politics and social strictures of the shaykhs and chart their own 
course, capable of buying virtually anything they needed to support 
them in their endeavors. As a consequence, the more wealthy mer¬ 
chants began to build their own small fortifications that were separate 
from their tribal kinsmen, employed small bands of men as retainers 
to protect their lives and property, and used their wealth to ignore se¬ 
lected decisions coming from the body of tribal leaders. Makkah was 
governed by a tribal council called the mala ’, in which the shaykhs held 
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sway.^® However, they had little power to force any clan of the Quraysh 
to accept a decision, and this lack of authority trickled down to the 
merchants, who rose like a phoenix in the towns to demand a level of 
independence unheard of in Arabian life. 

Most Arabian municipalities were a series of small fortified com¬ 
munities interlocked by regional self-interest. While these small com¬ 
munities, not much larger than a modern suburban block, were walled 
with limited means of ingress and egress, few towns and cities in Arabia 
had a single fortified wall encompassing the totality of the residents.^^ 
Although without an outer wall, the towns and cities still represented a 
measure of unity in a given region due to some common interest. Some 
merchants challenged this approach and began to build small castles on 
the outside of the towns and cities, asserting their independence not 
only economically but physically as well. This was a direct challenge to 
the traditional authority of the shaykhs. When Muhammad was a young 
man, he was able to witness and participate in some of events that were 
generated by the conflicts between propertied and moneyed classes. 
The question must be asked: on which side was Muhammad? 

Muhammad’s state of affairs must be recalled. He was an orphaned 
son raised by an uncle from a clan that was apparently in decline. By all 
measures of traditional Qurayshi or Arabian life, Muhammad’s future 
was bleak. Nevertheless, by the time he was twenty-five years old, he 
had at least gained some status as a merchant, although he was still 
unmarried and without a son, both issues that were of critical impor¬ 
tance to enhance one’s stature in the community. This naturally placed 
a considerable stress on his life as he struggled to choose between the 
individualism of the merchant class and the collectivism of the tribe. 
Two issues can illustrate this conflict. 

Muhammad’s circumstances clearly highlight that he had difficulty 
with the traditional concept of inheritance.^^ Since the eldest son re¬ 
ceived the lion’s share of the family wealth, it meant that Muhammad, 
an adopted orphan, had no claim to any inheritance at all, relegating 
him to obscurity and relative poverty within the clan. For this reason 
he would individually empathize with those of like circumstance, desir¬ 
ous to change the customary means of allotments. Yet in contrast, he 
obviously liked and accepted the traditional concept of tribal welfare, 
along with the largess that was distributed by the shaykhs to their peo¬ 
ple as a means of wealth redistribution and collective social control.^® 
The merchants, in their push for independence, were neglecting the 
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perceived role of spreading their rising wealth to others, and this was 
indeed one of Muhammad’s primary criticisms of them in the early 
days of his prophetic ministry.^® But while he criticized what he viewed 
as the stinginess of the merchants, he did not demand that they at this 
early stage endorse the collective notion of the worship of Allah alone, 
and for several years there was some acceptance of his message among 
the Quraysh.^® These two issues of inheritance and welfare largess offer 
examples of how Muhammad approached the tension between individ¬ 
ual and collective prerogatives. While he sided with individuals in cases 
where he felt personal empathy, he tended to lean toward demands 
regarding a more collective outcome. 

The world of the Quraysh had developed over several hundred years 
until they had gained control of Makkah and its important religious 
shrine, the ka'bah. Tradition had it that Adam had built the ka'bah 
and then implanted into its eastern corner the hajaru al-aswad, or 
black stone that had been thrown from heaven to land at his feet. The 
Noahic flood destroyed the ka'bah, and it was subsequently rebuilt by 
Abraham and his son Ishmael. It was supposed to be, according to the 
traditions, an exact replica of the one in paradise, and positioned ex¬ 
actly beneath its location as well.^^ The ka'bah, as important as it was, 
was not without competitors. Another shrine, apparently calling itself 
ka'bah, had been built in Najran in Yemen, to the south of Makkah, 
while the Christian Abyssinians who later conquered Yemen built a 
church there to draw pilgrims away from Makkah.A well-respected 
and time-honored religious shrine meant economic activity; thus, com¬ 
petitors to the ka' bah in Makkah meant a loss of economic status and 
wealth, a point not to be forgotten in the context of Muhammad’s later 
message and his focus on the ka'bah of Makkah. 

With the shrine came responsibilities and privileges that were to 
be shouldered by selected groups in Makkah. After some internecine 
struggles, the Qusay clan of the Quraysh seized control of the five of¬ 
fices that had developed connected to the care and maintenance of the 
ka'bah, and the pilgrims that came with it. These responsibilities also 
entailed privilege, another point critical to Muhammad’s mission. The 
offices involved holding the keys to the ka'bah-, exercising authority 
over governing assemblies; handing out war banners, or Uwa ’; watering 
the pilgrims from the sacred well of Zamzam, or siqayah; feeding these 
pilgrims, or rifadah.^^ Of these offices, only one involved the direct 
contribution of money, or a tax, to a treasury, that being the rifadah. 
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The rifadah was in essence a property tax paid by key members of 
the Quraysh to Qusay and his descendants.^^ The importance of this 
tax cannot be understated, for it was for all intents and purposes the 
only tax levied on the Quraysh on property and paid in kind to provide 
food for destitute pilgrims. In other words, the ones who primarily paid 
this tax were the landed shaykhs. While there is marginal evidence that 
the merchants paid some other type of tax, this is only inferred because 
there are no specifics.^® This would imply that if merchants ever did 
contribute money to the treasury, it was done on a voluntary basis. 
Makkah itself had no agriculture, which meant that the landed shaykhs 
drew their payments from other sources, such as sales and rents on 
land they owned in either Makkah or the resort city of al-Ta’if, or fees 
they charged merchants and pilgrims to use facilities in the city.^® As a 
property tax, the rifadah was regressive, meaning that as the wealth of 
individuals grew, the tax often did not. Thus, over time, the wealth of 
the shaykhs used for largess shrank in comparison to the wealth gained 
by individual merchants. 

In addition, the right to water and feed pilgrims implied something 
more than just caring for those who were destitute, for it is only logi¬ 
cal that the Quraysh were not going to feed the throngs of pilgrims 
for free. Therefore, the control of the siqayah and rifadah seems to 
indicate that the clan who controlled these offices had a government- 
granted monopoly to sell water and food to pilgrims. This meant not 
only a large influx of outside wealth to this clan but also the power to 
distribute some of it as they saw fit to garner support in Makkah and 
perhaps beyond. While modern analogies can be risky, the best one that 
can be made would be to compare a suburbanite with a small farmer. 
The suburbanite, on the one hand, lives off an income earning job and 
obtains his necessities through local stores. The small farmer, on the 
other hand, develops most of his necessities from his land and works 
with a group of employees that live as clients on or near his property. 
Of the two, only the latter pays taxes, while the former, save for any 
indirect taxes that may come his way from his shopping activities, pays 
none. The stress that would develop between these two groups would 
be obvious. 

Thus, one particidar landed group was the recipient of the benefits 
of tax collection and monopolistic sales associated with the rifadah 
during the pilgrimages. By the time Muhammad was a young man, 
Makkah was beginning to feel the strain of one group believing they 
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were overtaxed and cut out of the wealth generated by such a monop¬ 
oly, with growing animosity against another group they thought was 
escaping largely unscathed regarding such exactions. To compound 
this strain, a third group was living off the revenues of this taxation and 
their monopoly sales. In essence, there was the rising tension between 
taxed property owners, nontaxed merchants, and a noble but relatively 
unproductive bureaucracy with exclusive rights to easy wealth. 

The tension within Makkah had boiled over several times in the past 
to open warfare. When Qusay died around AD 470, he left the five of¬ 
fices to one of his sons, ' Abd al-Dar, even though he was neither the 
eldest nor most talented. His two brothers, 'Abd al-Manaf and 'Abd 
al-Uzza, certainly looked upon this state of affairs with jealously, for 
'Abd al-Dar’s clan now controlled the key source of tax revenue and 
enjoyed the monopolistic privileges during the pilgrimages. It did not 
take long for the families of the excluded brothers to organize against 
this situation. Around AD 500, the families of 'Abd al-Manaf and 'Abd 
al-Uzza, along with a collection of allies from other clans excluded from 
power, embarked in an effort to overthrow the clan of 'Abd al-Dar to 
seize the offices for themselves. 'The sons of 'Abd al-Manaf—'Abd al- 
Shams, Hashim, Naufal, and al-Muttalib—took the lead in this move¬ 
ment, pledging their loyalty to one another by dipping their hands into 
a bowl of perfume. 'These “Scented Ones” were the revolutionaries 
against the “Confederates” who organized to defend the inherited rights 
of the 'Abd al-Dar. 'These groups managed to create a state of near open 
warfare in the city. TTais compelled a general popular consensus that 
some agreement had to be reached before swords were drawn, and the 
clan of 'Abd al-Dar, apparently finding their confederation too weak, 
surrendered the most important offices, that of watering the pilgrims 
and providing them food. As a consequence, the rifadah tax and the 
monopolistic rights during the pilgrimages shifted to one of the sons of 
'Abd al-Manaf, al-Muttalib. 'This right would be passed down into the 
Hashim family through 'Abd al-Muttalib, and then to Muhammad’s 
uncle al-Abbas (see figure T.T). 

Caught in the middle of this ongoing tension were the average work¬ 
ers, clients of others who, for all intents and purposes, were little more 
than serfs. Arabian life had in essence three social classes. 'There were 
the propertied shaykhs who represented the nobility, and the moneyed 
merchant middle class who used their liquid assets to finance and bank¬ 
roll select people who received their favor. After these two groups were 
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those without land or money, who lived day to day as indentured em¬ 
ployees to their masters. While the term “slave” might be preferred by 
some, there is a significant difference between a mawla, or client, and 
a slave. Some mawlas were actually freed slaves but had retained their 
social and economic ties to their former masters. Having no property or 
wealth, they had nowhere to go and little chance for upward mobility. 
Socially, slaves were much worse off than mawlas, for at least the latter 
could do some independent traveling and attempt to earn additional 
money from side jobs if time permitted. While some sources describe 
mawlas as non-Arabs, it is apparent from the nature of contracts made 
that this was not always the case?^ Conversely, slavery was connotative 
of either non-Arabs or blacks, and early traditions, possibly even be¬ 
fore Islam, indicated that no Arab could be enslaved.^® This discussion 
of the status of clients, or day-workers, is important in understanding 
Muhammad’s message and strategy. In the early years in Makkah, he 
apparently strove to secretly reach selected financial moneyed individ¬ 
uals while he openly preached to reach the mawlas who were employed 
as laborers by the propertied elite. Caught in the middle and the prin¬ 
ciple target of his criticisms were most middle-class merchants. While 
it could be argued by some that these generalities are too simplistic, and 
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that exceptions invalidate the rule, it can also be argued that modern in¬ 
terpretations of class warfare in Marxian terms demonstrate the same 
weaknesses. While there certainly were exceptions, the evidence avail¬ 
able suggests a growing level of class conflict within Makkah, a class 
conflict that could be exploited for the particular benefit of any group 
with the wherewithal to organize and use it. Moreover, productivity 
was relatively low, which meant that the margin between mere subsis¬ 
tence and abject poverty was slim. Any tax, no matter how small, could 
be seen as a serious burden, and this was made even more offensive by 
the special monopoly rights enjoyed by one small group primarily for 
their own benefit, for such a monopoly would naturally drive up prices. 
For the mawlas, scratching to make ends meet daily and supplement¬ 
ing this with the welfare largess of their landed shaykhs, it had to be 
galling to see a small but growing element developing moneyed wealth 
that gave them a standard of living beyond the norm, yet they paid next 
to nothing to the public weal to help out those who were struggling. 
Moreover, some shaykhs would be irritated by the taxes because it took 
in-kind wealth out of their hands and allowed a bureaucracy to do the 
distribution, thus granting the latter the favor of the recipients. Within 
Arabia it was generally considered essential to be seen as generous with 
others if one was to have the status of shaykh, and to lose some of this 
to a central bureaucracy, no matter how small in relative terms, meant 
a significant loss of prestige.^^ 

Another aspect of governance within Arabia that should be under¬ 
stood is that regarding crime and punishment. While not having what 
many would consider the refined justice system of present-day cultures, 
tribes in Arabia had a system of maintaining law and order that was 
reasonably effective. This revolved around the principles of lex talionis, 
bloodwit, and the blood feud. These three tiers interlaced to create a 
deterrent against crime, at least crime that was not sanctioned by tribal 
leaders, as Arabia was renowned for the razzia, or tribal raid. Within 
Arabic culture the principle of bravery in battle was highly prized, and 
the razzia served as an outlet for such urges in what one called Ara¬ 
bia’s national sport.^° Moreover, these raids served to assist tribes in 
redistributing some wealth from one group to another. It also allowed 
individual warriors to exhibit shrewdness and courage in what could be 
best described as low-intensity simulated warfare, for it was rare that 
any were killed in such raids. 
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If deaths occurred in razzias, then the three-tiered system of justice 
came into play. The lex talionis allowed the offended tribe to demand a 
life for life, limb for limb, and eye for eye.^^ While this smacks of reci¬ 
procity, negotiations were not always even, especially if the offended 
tribe was weak. Nevertheless, if the tribe that conducted the raid did 
not want to engage in a wider war, they would negotiate a settlement to 
pay the bloodwit. The bloodwit, or diya in Arabic, was a payment, typi¬ 
cally in kind such as goats, sheep, camels, or horses, although payment 
in horses was very rare due to their scarcity, to provide recompense 
for a human life that was taken during the raid.^^ But if the offended 
tribe refused to pay the bloodwit, it could easily lead to a blood feud, in 
which the offended tribe would wage war until satisfied. 

This system of justice has led many observers to conclude that Arabia 
was a land of violence and bloodshed, especially in the days of jahiliyah, 
or ignorance prior to Islam, for it is tempting to template present-day 
notions of law and justice as the norm and all other systems as bar- 
baric.^^ While there were periods of time when this was true, it would 
seem that this was not the case just prior to Muhammad announcing 
his prophetic calling. Rather than accept simplistic statements from 
many Islamic sources, it is far better to use examples that demonstrate 
that Arabia—or at least its western half—had settled into a form of a 
legalistic balance of power. Some of these examples will be examined 
in more detail later when placed in their appropriate context regarding 
Muhammad’s military operations, but it is necessary to review a few 
here. 

The most obvious piece of information that western Arabia had 
become far more settled than is often admitted can be found in the 
minimum deployment of guards for a caravan at Nakhlah, just east of 
Makkah. When this caravan was surprised by Muhammad’s men, it was 
guarded by only four men, despite its apparent value.^^ That a caravan 
going into Makkah should be so poorly guarded is indicative of the im¬ 
proving level of order in the region. While some may argue that other 
caravans had several hundred guards, it should be noted that this was 
after Muhammad’s hijrah, or migration, to Madinah and after indica¬ 
tions that he intended to raid such caravans. Often overlooked is that 
guards cost money, both in pay and maintenance, and therefore to use 
an excessive number of guards well beyond what was needed would 
eat away at the profits to be gained in the caravan. It would seem more 
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indicative that the caravan at Nakhlah, at that time believed to be safe 
and a considerable distance from Muhammad’s raiders, was more rep¬ 
resentative of the level of protection offered to caravans prior to the 
beginning of Muhammad’s raids. 

Another point that demonstrates the growing level of peace and sta¬ 
bility in Arabia is the dearth of raids inflicted on the Muslims by other 
tribes. While the Muslims were based in Madinah, there were only a 
few attempts at raiding them, and these were generally feeble. In only 
one did the raiders escape, but the wealth seized was minimal. If raz¬ 
zias were the common order of the day, one would expect to see the 
Muslims suffering extensive raids against their own flocks and herds 
just as they inflicted on others. Moreover, one would expect to see the 
Quraysh of Makkah, the most offended tribe regarding Muslim raids, to 
have responded with a vengeance. Instead, it will be demonstrated later 
that the Qurayshi response was lackadaisical at best, while the Muslims 
would engage in a form of raiding warfare far beyond what other tribes 
were familiar, and thus outside of the norm of the day. 

An additional item that demonstrates this increasing stability was 
the nature of Muhammad’s special operations against other tribes, and 
the fact that those who were victimized by such raids were caught so 
unprepared. Whether the targets were poets or tribal leaders, special 
operatives from the Muslims would infiltrate and kill opponents al¬ 
most at will. Moreover, the responses of both the victims and those 
around them, which will be examined in more detail later, indicate that 
such assassinations were outside of their own experience. The nature 
of these responses demonstrates the novelty of Muhammad’s approach 
in engaging in such special operations. Had razzias and other forms 
of violence been the norm, those victimized by the Prophet’s special 
operations would not have been so surprised or upset by these tactics. 
These examples will suffice for the moment to illustrate that western 
Arabia was not the land of violence and mayhem often assumed by 
many commentators. 

Another point of conflict would revolve around the status of shaykhs 
and prophets. Shaykhs had some specific criteria that defined them and 
were usually limited to the clans and tribes they represented. Moreover, 
their claim to authority had little to do with forcefulness of command 
but, as noted previously, revolved around their wealth.^^ But a claim to 
prophethood presented a different challenge. A prophet could repre¬ 
sent a single lesser deity or idol and thus be limited in scope much like 
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a shaykh. Naturally, a clan or tribe that followed a particular god would 
not be interested in the competing claims of a prophet from another 
group representing a mere contender of an equal or lesser status. How¬ 
ever, Muhammad’s claim was beyond this, for he proclaimed that he 
was the Prophet of Allah, who was implicitly understood to be the high¬ 
est of the gods in western Arabia. While his claim was initially limited 
to the Quraysh, it is clear in the early sources that he soon expanded 
this claim well beyond the limits of Makkah.^® 

With this in mind, a prophet of this stature could become a power¬ 
ful tool or weapon in the hands of shaykhs and moneyed men who 
wished to expand their influence to other tribes. Such expansion would 
involve the collection of additional revenues that such powerful men 
could then use to enhance their prestige through distribution to the 
needy. It would appear that this was the reason key men of the Hashim 
clan supported Muhammad, seeing in him an instrument to revive 
their clan’s flagging fortunes and give them the status they needed to 
control Makkah—and possibly beyond.^^ This could also have served 
as a key reason why some propertied shaykhs were encouraged to sup¬ 
port Muhammad early on in competition to others who might try to 
gain his support.^® This would fit well with Muhammad’s prophetic call. 
While the problems of his family lineage could prevent him from being 
a shaykh, the prophetic calling from Allah would give him a scope of 
influence beyond that of a local tribal leader. 

It is not necessary to recount how Muhammad became the Prophet 
of Allah, or to discuss every aspect of his ministry. However, some im¬ 
portant points of his calling that influenced his later choices as a mili¬ 
tary leader should be noted. Early traditions generally agree that he was 
forty years old when he received his vision of the angel Jibril, Arabic for 
Gabriel, in a mountain cave above Makkah. This placed it around De¬ 
cember 609.^^ A few observations are important at this point. The fact 
that Muhammad was able to spend significant time in the cave of Hira’ 
above Makkah indicates that at this phase in his life he had attained 
sufficient wealth to be able to spend large amounts of time in what 
could be described by some as nonproductive activity. He had done this 
largely by marrying a wealthy widow, Khadijah, who had a mercantile 
business inherited from her late husband. Her wealth allowed Muham¬ 
mad the free time to engage in these leisure activities and still be able 
to eat and pay his rent or mortgage. Khadijah was forty years old when 
Muhammad married her, but he was twenty-five. 
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This reverse age disparity is unique in almost all cultures, and es¬ 
pecially in Semitic ones, and thus it is clear that Muhammad married 
her largely out of economic and social considerations. While sources 
describe Khadijah as noble, gracious, and wealthy, no source of sig¬ 
nificance ever cites her beauty, unlike descriptions of other women 
he married after the hijrah^^ That Muhammad found it necessary to 
marry her, rather than having offers of women from other clans, is illus¬ 
trative of his social and economic plight. A large portion of the early ha- 
dith literature discusses the wonderful aspects of their relationship, and 
while this is not in dispute, this literature mostly ignores Muhammad’s 
difficulties prior to their marriage. Khadijah’s wealth gave Muhammad 
two things: the independence he needed to spend leisure time planning 
for the future, and children, including two sons. Unfortunately, these 
two sons died in infancy, a tragedy that would haunt Muhammad the 
rest of his life because the need to have a son was critical for anyone 
wanting to claim the status of a nobleman.^^ 

Nevertheless, this economic foundation gave Muhammad the free¬ 
dom to exercise his calling as a prophet, though he held his new-found 
status a closely guarded secret for three years. During that time, he 
discussed this with only his family and a few close friends, develop¬ 
ing a small cadre of followers, many of whom circulated among family 
and friends as secret Muslims.^^ Maintaining such secrecy was neces¬ 
sary for him to at least establish some foundation for his insurgency 
movement. And an insurgency was exactly what it was, for Muham¬ 
mad worked to establish the necessary building blocks to provide some 
modicum of expectation of success to gain a status of power beyond the 
reach of his limited social situation. 

As noted earlier, there was a growing level of tension within the 
Quraysh of Makkah. This tension not only revolved around class issues 
but also involved clan jealousy. Two sides of the Qusay line were vying 
for authority to control the economics and politics of the city, while 
other clans outside of the Qusay line were certainly concerned about 
their lack of political power. Muhammad’s immediate family was once 
part of the Qusay line that was excluded from power, and this made 
them possible allies of those clans on the outside, at least so long as 
Muhammad’s Hashim clan would gather in the reins of power when 
the dust settled. It should be noted that there were elements within 
Muhammad’s family and clan who were very supportive, though 
some possibly secretly, of Muhammad’s claim to prophethood. Thus, 
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Muhammad reached out in two directions, to his family and clan, and 
to those outside of the line of Qusay, with the target being those cur¬ 
rently in power or those who had wealth. 

One of those he reached early was Abu Bakr, of the Taym clan. The 
Taym were excluded from the most important elements of power in 
Makkah.^^ While Abu Bakr was a reasonably wealthy merchant, he ap¬ 
parently had a broader conception of what life could be like in Makkah 
and Arabia, and for this reason he accepted Muhammad’s claims. There 
is some divergence of understanding regarding his wealth. On the one 
hand, some early sources indicate that he devoted his entire life savings 
and income to furthering Muhammad’s cause, but on the other hand, 
there is some evidence that this may not have been very much.^^ Re¬ 
gardless, Muhammad would later indicate that Abu Bakr was to receive 
one of the greatest blessings for his financial support.^® Moreover, he 
had some historical reasons to back Muhammad, as Abu Bakr’s ances¬ 
tors had helped to negotiate the Fudul settlement of ca. AD 590, an 
agreement that reduced conflict in and around Makkah and helped to 
set the Quraysh on the path of being a protector of other’s property.^^ 
To solidify the power of Makkah under the Prophet would provide Abu 
Bakr and his clan considerable advantages, both political and economic. 

Another person who became an early supporter of Muhammad, al¬ 
beit secretly, was his uncle al-Abbas. Muhammad had four uncles, of 
which al-Abbas was arguably the wealthiest, in large measure because 
of his control of the rifadah and monopoly rights during pilgrimages. 
He was principally a merchant and banker, and his connection to the 
Hashimite clan would allow him to be a conduit to the shaykhs and 
other wealthy merchants. As such, he had the means and ability to or¬ 
ganize capital and focus it where he wished, and there are indications 
that he used this money to support his nephew as the newly proclaimed 
Prophet of Allah.^^ 

Some may wish to argue that hadith literature about al-Abbas were 
later inventions to support the claims of his descendants to the khali- 
fate. However, it should be noted that these traditions were probably 
well established in the corpus of early Islamic oral tradition long before 
the rise of the Abbasid dynasty in AD 750. Moreover, it would make 
little sense if these traditions were forged by such historians as al-Tabari 
and Ibn Ishaq, for the leading imams of the time continued to validate 
these traditions even when they were more than willing to stand up to 
the Abbasid khalifas as the latter attempted to manipulate other oral 
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traditions for their own advantage.^* If forgeries could be created to 
establish the rule of the Abbasids, it would make sense that the imams 
would simply have created more forgeries to avoid Abbasid persecu¬ 
tion on other issues. In addition, some of the earliest reciters of these 
traditions had sympathies that were outside the realm of the Abbasid 
dynasty with leanings to Shi’ite claims to leadership of the ummah, 
the community of Muslim believers. Therefore, it would seem more 
possible that the early Islamic historians would have forged hadith to 
support the Shi’ia rather than the Abbasids.^® To simply assert that 
literature supportive of al-Abbas were forgeries creates problems that 
are difficult to surmount. 

Muhammad’s reach outside of the elite would extend to the day la¬ 
borers who struggled to make ends meet. Once he made himself known, 
he would spend significant time reaching those considered underprivi¬ 
leged in the city, and this would set them against their masters and 
leaders.®^ In addition, the underprivileged were often the young and 
idealistic, while their masters were considerably older, thus exploiting 
a generational gap as well as class division.^^ It is here that one needs to 
understand exactly what type of message the newly proclaimed Prophet 
of Allah was preaching. As idol worshippers, the Quraysh allowed the 
placement of 360 idols in the ka'bah. The origin of these idols is ob¬ 
scure, but it appears that many were once pieces of the ka' bah itself, 
with clans taking them to their communities as a sort of vicarious sub¬ 
stitute for the real thing. This allowed them to perform their religious 
rites without the need to travel to the primary source. It also would 
make sense that these idols roughly corresponded to the days of the 
lunar calendar, with an additional four idols as higher gods in a form 
of loose hierarchy. However, to see this as a form of Greek pantheon 
would be in error, for Makkah was far too democratic for this. Each of 
these 360 gods was adopted by various families, clans, and tribes, who 
saw in them a representation of their own connection to the ka'bah 
and the basis of their own political and social prominence and power, 
and thus their right to choose their own destiny.In this context, one 
way to describe Makkah was as a loose confederation of families and 
clans that had surrendered a minimum of their freedom to be bound 
in a common association yet maintaining most of their autonomy. This 
came largely after the death of Qusay, when there was a decline in the 
authority of centralized government, a decline that threatened to dis¬ 
solve the social fabric of Makkah. 
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Muhammad’s message revolved around the declaration that only 
Allah was to be worshipped. When he initially went public, he only 
focused on his prophetic calling and his attacks against the greed of 
the merchants. But after a few years he began to stress the centrality of 
Allah and its exclusive claim that those who worshipped others were 
in the hellfire.®^ Allah was not unknown to the Quraysh, for even they 
considered him to be the high god over the ka'bah, and it was in his 
name that they took oaths in the days of jahiliyah.^^ What was new 
about Muhammad’s message was that he, as the Prophet of Allah, was 
calling on people to follow Allah only. And as the declared exclusive 
Prophet of Allah, this meant that he alone was Allah’s messenger and 
lawgiver. The implications are obvious here, and were not lost on the 
leaders of the Quraysh. In essence, Muhammad was calling upon them 
to follow and obey him, as he alone was the conduit of Allah’s message 
and law. 

This message was truly revolutionary, for it meant that anyone fol¬ 
lowing Muhammad would surrender their loyalty to their idols and 
thus submit themselves to another’s authority outside their family and 
clan. For those mawla’ without property, this was a form of liberation, 
for if what the Prophet was saying was true, then they would no lon¬ 
ger serve their former masters but be bound only to Muhammad. For 
shaykhs and merchants, this message was largely seen as a threat, for 
their authority and independence was called into question. But a few 
within the Quraysh, especially in the Hashimite clan, saw opportunity. 
Here was a chance to reverse declining fortunes and to seize power 
within Makkah, and possibly beyond. Here was the chance to take the 
rifadah and to make themselves the elite of the city, and perhaps more. 
This vision would certainly have only been local initially, but as Mu¬ 
hammad’s influence spread, naturally the vision would spread with it. 
It was for this reason that key members of Muhammad’s clan would 
shelter and protect him, providing his followers with food, clothing, 
money, and intelligence. To them, Muhammad and his small band of 
followers were the vanguard of a new revolution. If he succeeded, they 
would advance with him, but if he failed they could wash their hands of 
him and claim they had no part.®® 

There were others who also had some inkling of this, and they re¬ 
sisted Muhammad’s claims. However, it must be pointed out that this 
resistance was relatively mild, despite the claims made by many Mus¬ 
lim authorities even in some of the earliest sources. For example, early 
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historical, or sira, literature states that the first Muslims were terribly 
persecuted by those who hated Muhammad and Islam. However, when 
one examines actual examples of such persecution, one discovers that 
the primary means of persecution was ridicule.®^ While some Muslims 
were beaten, and a few even tortured, such as Bilal, the early record 
shows that only one, possibly two, Muslims were killed, and even these 
are questionable.®^ This is not to mitigate the difficulties of the early 
Muslims but to demonstrate the true lack of resistance to early Islam. 
Had the Quraysh responded with greater vigor and decisiveness, Mu¬ 
hammad’s nascent movement would have been crushed and relegated 
to a footnote in history. However, it was their own legal system that 
failed them, and it is here that we must return to the issue of lex talionis 
and the blood feud. 

With people intertwined in family, clan, and tribe, only a select few 
could claim true independence. But with dependence also came protec¬ 
tion; one of the most ancient of doctrines in any culture is the notion 
that protection and allegiance are reciprocal.®® If one is to gain the al¬ 
legiance of another, they must grant something in return, and that was 
usually some form of protection. Those claiming to be Muslims in the 
early days in Makkah were still affiliated with their families and clans, 
and for anyone outside those groups to make aggressive moves against 
such people would risk the imposition of the lex talionis and the blood 
feud. The only ones who could overtly assaidt a Muslim would be one 
within that Muslim’s family or clan, and even this could cause problems 
between the different families of the clan. As a consequence, Qurayshi 
culture was a relatively tolerant one, for while one could ridicule the 
opinions of another, they could not use serious force to impose their 
will on that person to stop their opinions unless there was some obvi¬ 
ous threat to the entire leadership structure of the society. Even in the 
latter case, the mala ’ would find it difficult to impose their decisions 
on the rest of the city. Put another way, while the system of justice in 
Arabia could place limits on murder and theft, it failed miserably in 
defining treason and stopping a philosophical revolution. 

From where did this failure come? This failure was based on the very 
essence of Qurayshi society and their laws. Polytheism leads to a notion 
of tolerance for many things and eliminates the idea that if a culture 
is to survive there must be some foundational absolute on which that 
culture is based. For the Quraysh and the people of Makkah, as well 
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as many of the surrounding tribes in Arabia, the most fundamental 
absolutes were only two: their growing affluence and their desire to be 
left alone to enjoy their expanding wealth. Beyond these two primary 
principles, there were ultimately no other “rights and wrongs” that de¬ 
manded their attention to the point that one should fight, kill, or die for. 
With this in mind, one can see that when the chips are down, there are 
few people willing to sacrifice, fight, and possibly die simply to retain 
some personal affluence, especially if they are finally offered the option 
of at least keeping most of their wealth if they compromise or surrender 
to the will of another. Had the Quraysh any other key principles that 
they considered fundamentally important, Muhammad’s rising move¬ 
ment would have encountered more effective resistance. 

The best way to describe Qurayshi government in Makkah was that 
it was a form of democratic republic.^® It was a republic in that clans 
still maintained a level of independence within the city and made many 
of their own decisions, but the clans were also represented by their 
leaders who could make some key decisions in the mala’ .It was demo¬ 
cratic in that the worship of a multitude of idols brought adherence to 
a multitude of paths to the right way, and people could largely choose 
their own path, at least within the context of their families and clans. 
Of course, these two aspects would create a level of tension within the 
culture. On the one hand would be the principle that each could follow 
their own light as seen in their idols, but this could run into the re¬ 
straint that the mala ’ and leading men of the city would want to impose 
to prevent a rising tide of anarchy. Yet the very nature of the democratic 
ideals within polytheism would run counter to such restraints, and is 
one of the reasons why the leading men could only govern by consen¬ 
sus. Therefore, while the leading men of Makkah might wish to prevent 
an increase in anarchy, the contradictions within their own worldview 
represented a significant obstacle to this effort. 

These issues are critical to understanding what Muhammad was 
attempting to do, and why he encountered such little resistance not 
only in the early days in Makkah but also later when he was in Ma- 
dinah. He was trying to create a unified system of governance, where 
the leader would not have to seek a consensus for important decisions. 
The call for worshipping Allah alone was a call to strip Makkah and the 
Quraysh of democratic notions to create a united system of law and 
government. Such a system would ultimately bypass the authority of 
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the family, clans, and tribes, and would place the final authority in the 
hands of the Prophet. As the Prophet of Allah, Muhammad would have 
far more authority and control than any shaykh, although, as we shall 
see, this system was not foolproof. For example, we will later find the 
Prophet constrained by popular opinion to engage the Quraysh outside 
of Madinah, a battle against his own better judgment that would almost 
lead to catastrophe. Nevertheless, what Muhammad was attempting to 
do was return Makkah to the days of old, when Qusay unified and ruled 
the city with such authority that the people considered it a religious 
legal absolute.^® 

About midway through Muhammad’s ministry in Makkah, two 
events helped to solidify his position, encouraging him to shift his 
stance regarding the Muslims from one of nonviolent passivism to that 
of self-defense. With the conversions of his uncle Hamzah and 'Umar 
bin al-Khattab of the 'Adiy clan, two powerful men, physically and fi¬ 
nancially, came to the cause of Islam. 'Their status in Makkah elevated 
the Prophet’s position, with these two men functioning as bodyguards 
for the Muslims, and in particular for the Prophet. 'The conversion of 
Hamzah will be instructive in this regard. 

One day when Muhammad was walking to al-Safa, a hill next to 
Makkah that was considered sacred during the hajj, his archenemy, 
Abu Jahl, tried to block his movement, insulting him and reviling his 
religion. To this the Prophet said nothing. When Muhammad’s uncle 
Hamzah was returning from hunting in the hills about the city, he heard 
of what happened and found Abu Jahl sitting near the ka'bah. Filled 
with rage over how he had treated his nephew, Hamzah came up to Abu 
Jahl and hit him violently with his bow, possibly fracturing his skull. 
Several of Abu Jahl’s friends stood up to defend him, accusing Hamzah 
of “turning heretic.” Hamzah hotly replied, “And who’s going to prevent 
me?” Before the men came to blows, Abu Jahl interceded, telling his 
friends to leave Hamzah alone, for he had “insulted his nephew deeply.” 
Ibn Ishaq later recorded that “the Quraysh recognized that the apostle 
had become strong, and had found a protector in Hamzah, and so they 
abandoned some of their means of harassing him.”^^ 

Several items of importance emerge from this account. 'The first is 
the exponential response of Hamzah to the insults delivered against 
his nephew. Instead of trading insult for insult, he traded serious blows 
for an insult. 'This ramp-up of violence almost led to a fisticuff between 
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Hamzah, who was now claiming status as a Muslim by identifying with 
the Prophet, and Abu Jahl’s supporters. The second item of interest 
in this account is the restraint demonstrated by Abu Jahl. While his 
friends may have been able to overwhelm Hamzah, it was obvious that 
Muhammad’s uncle had more than just physical strength on his side. 
As a prominent family member of the Hashimite clan, a fistfight at the 
ka' bah would have had serious repercussions among the Quraysh. This 
leads to the third issue, the ability of Muhammad to now deter most of 
the persecution leveled at him, along with many of the other Muslims. 
While Muhammad still enjoyed the protection of Abu Talib, his uncle 
Hamzah would be able to intervene, both physically and politically, to 
provide protection and strengthen the position of the Prophet and the 
Muslims in general. This, along with the conversion of 'Umar bin al- 
Khattab, provided Muhammad the foundation to transform his move¬ 
ment from simple passivity to a more aggressive posture of self-defense. 
This represented the first decisive shift in the Muslim movement, and 
it was after these two events that the Qurayshi leaders decided to in¬ 
crease pressure on the entire Hashimite clan in an effort to silence 
Muhammad. 

For a period of almost ten years, Muhammad continued to teach 
and preach his position largely under the protection of his uncle Abu 
Talib. Some among the Qurayshi leadership attempted to stop him, but 
the principles of the lex talionis limited their means. Initially, they of¬ 
fered Muhammad the kingship of Makkah, but to accept would be to 
take power at their hands, which would still leave the Hashimite clan 
in a lesser position. Moreover, he would now be their creation, and 
they would naturally strive to exercise control over his decisions. Mu¬ 
hammad declined this offer with good reasons. Next, they attempted a 
boycott of the Hashim clan, but some key leaders of the Quraysh vio¬ 
lated the boycott and secretly supplied the clan with badly needed food 
while others conspired to undermine the boycott legally to finally force 
its revocation.®^ While such persecution was not necessarily deadly, 
apparently it was sufficiently strong enough even with the intervention 
of the likes of Hamzah to convince some of Muhammad’s followers, 
particularly those without any tribal protection, to flee Makkah and mi¬ 
grate to Christian Abyssinia where they received asylum. The Quraysh 
sent a delegation in an effort to get the Negus, or ruler, of Abyssinia 
to expel them. This confrontation provides some interesting details. 
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though much of it may very well be apocryphal. Nevertheless, a portion 
of the reported exchange between the Negus and the Muslims offer an 
insight into tactics used by Muhammad and his followers at this time. 

The Quraysh sent two men to the court of the Negus, 'Abdullah bin 
Abu Rabi'a and 'Amr bin al-As bin Wa’il, to demand that he extradite 
the Muslims. Even though some Qurayshi leaders wanted them sent 
back, Abu Talib tried to preempt the effort by sending his own mes¬ 
senger to flatter the Negus and convince him not to heed the demands 
of the two men to follow. The emissaries then arrived with gifts for 
the Negus and his generals and proceeded to explain why he should 
not continue granting asylum to the Muslims. The Abyssinian leader 
determined that he would not send them back until the Muslims were 
given a chance to defend themselves. They were summoned, and Ja'far, 
the son of Abu Talib who had been one of those to go into exile, stepped 
forward to be their spokesman. After explaining how they had become 
Muslims, the Negus asked Ja'far to explain what they believed about Je¬ 
sus Christ. Ja'far recited generalities from Surah 19 Maryam, the chap¬ 
ter regarding Mary, the mother of Jesus. When he was pressed for more 
specifics Ja'far stated that “we say about him that which our prophet 
brought, saying, he is the slave of God, and his apostle, and his spirit, 
and his word, which he cast into Mary the blessed virgin.”®^ 

It is obvious that Ja'far did not quote much of Surah 19, for this par¬ 
ticular chapter of the Qur ’ an unequivocally denies that Jesus was God’s 
son, a key principle of the Christian faith and a point that the Negus 
could not have been ignorant of This doctrine regarding the position 
of Jesus had long ago received wide publicity within early Christian 
theology. At one time, Abyssinia had even been a place of contention 
between the Arians and the Trinitarian formula that had been preached 
there by the Christian bishop Frumentius.^^ Ja'far’s additional explana¬ 
tion provided numerous adjectives regarding Jesus, but he never did 
reiterate the Christian position that Jesus was God’s son. This was a 
critical omission, for in his presentation Ja'far presented only part of 
the Qur’anic message, enough to convince the Negus into believing 
that the Muslims he was protecting were simply another Christian sect. 
As a consequence, the two Qurayshi representatives were sent away 
and the Muslims were not extradited. 

This incident before the Negus highlights the nature of the Prophet’s 
early tactics when in Makkah. Prior to the Prophet’s hijrah, Muhammad 
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taught and emphasized tolerance and freedom of religion. This was 
necessary because he and his followers were an extremely small minor¬ 
ity within the midst of one of the more powerful tribes in Arabia. If 
the numbers that migrated to Abyssinia and later to Madinah are any 
indication of the true strength of the Prophet’s movement in the early 
days, there may have been no more than 75 to 100 Muslims within 
a population of over 7,500, or no more than 1 percent. Being such a 
minority placed the young movement in serious jeopardy if the Mus¬ 
lims had resorted to force in an effort to impose their will on others, 
a point clearly noted by some observers.®^ Moreover, it was critical to 
appeal to the notion of freedom of choice to curtail the ridicule and 
minor attacks of some of the Quraysh, particularly to keep them from 
escalating to the point that the Prophet’s movement would be crushed. 
Part of Muhammad’s strategy was to play for time as he attempted to 
broaden his base while enjoying the direct protection of his uncle and 
clan. However, when Abu Talib died, Muhammad lost his champion 
who backed his agenda and thus had to search elsewhere for this badly 
needed support. 

What is interesting here is that at this time, probably about one year 
before his migration from Makkah, Muhammad was essentially fair 
game. For the most part, he had no direct protection, though at one 
point he would be offered this by al-Mut'im bin 'Adiy, the same clan 
from which 'Umar bin al-Khattab hailed.®® It was here that the lex ta- 
Uonis kept the enemies of the Prophet in check, for even without such 
protection most were afraid to directly assault him, especially since 
he had the likes of Hamzah and 'Umar to provide an effective retalia¬ 
tion for any attack. The sim material cites an instance where Abu Jahl 
thought of making such a move, but divine intervention was cited as 
the reason why he backed off.®^ Nevertheless, Muhammad must have 
realized that such restraint imposed by the cultural norms was about 
to wear thin, and he continued to aggressively seek protection from 
other tribes outside of Makkah. He first attempted to reach the elite 
of other tribes, but these early efforts were rebuffed; in one case, he 
was driven out of al-Ta’if by a mob.®® Concurrently, his own preaching 
was possibly undermining his position because his declarations were 
becoming more direct, as when he told the Quraysh that not much 
time would pass “before you will enter unwillingly into that which you 
dislike.’’®® Needless to say, some of the leading men of the Quraysh were 
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losing their patience with a man they saw as subverting their culture 
and attacking their place in society7° 

One example of Muhammad being denied protection is revealing 
as to what may have been the Prophet’s ultimate objective. He went 
to preach to the Banu 'Amir bin Sa'sa'a, explaining Islam and asking 
for their protection. One of the members of the tribe, Bayhara bin Fi- 
ras, realized how useful the Prophet would be for a group desirous of 
power: “By God, if I could take this man from Quraysh I could eat up 
the Arabs with him.” He then asked the Prophet what would happen af¬ 
ter they gave the bay'ah, or oath of loyalty, and pledged to protect him. 
Would they have authority over the Arabs once the Prophet was victo¬ 
rious? Muhammad’s answer was evasive: “Authority is a matter which 
God places where He pleases.” At this, Bayhara suspected Muhammad’s 
motive and rebuffed him, stating that they would not place themselves 
at risk for nothing, for they would expect to receive some power and 
authority if they put their lives in danger for him.^^ 

Muhammad’s answer was more than just vague religious jargon. If 
he was to retain credibility he could not openly pledge to a tribe that 
they would be in charge of the Quraysh after his death, especially if his 
intention was to actually entrench the Quraysh in power not only in 
Makkah but perhaps even in western Arabia. As shall be seen, he never 
made such an offer of power to any who pledged to help him, includ¬ 
ing those of Madinah. If Muhammad was the vanguard of a segment of 
the Quraysh vying for political and economic hegemony in the region, 
it was important for him not to make such promises, especially in a 
culture that could be so fickle. 

Still needing protection, Muhammad managed to make contact with 
tribal representatives from Madinah, his maternal home. These men 
had come for one of the trade fairs and knew of Muhammad through 
the family of his mother. Once presented with the Prophet and what 
he espoused, these men quickly understood how useful he could be to 
solidifying their own position in Madinah, especially against the Jews.^^ 
Madinah, at that time known as Yathrib, had been engaged in a small 
civil war for a number of years, with the two leading tribes, the al-Aws 
and al-Khazraj, vying for control of the city. The initial meeting with 
Muhammad involved but six men of the al-Khazraj. After accepting 
Islam, these six men returned to Madinah to become such aggressive 
conveyors of the Prophet’s message that soon every household knew 
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of Muhammad’s mission. This could be considered Muhammad’s first 
truly effective propaganda effort as he prepared his base. It did not take 
long before it bore fruit. 

In February 621, twelve men met the Prophet outside of Makkah, 
ten from al-Khazraj and two from al-Aws. They met at the mountain 
pass of al-'Aqaba, located just north of Makkah near the caravan road. 
There they took the “pledge of women,” that is, a commitment that in¬ 
volved no fighting.^^ This pledge, among other issues, called on them 
to revoke their idols, thus making Allah their only god and Muham¬ 
mad their lawgiver whom they were to obey. After the men returned 
to Madinah, Muhammad sent them Mus'ab bin 'Umayr, a reciter of 
the Qur’an, to teach them the ways of Allah, and to several others who 
preached Muhammad’s essential message from house to house. 

The method of preaching and teaching illustrates subtlety in tech¬ 
nique. While done fairly openly, no effort was made to use any com¬ 
pulsion at this time because the Muslims were a miniscule element 
within the city. The early Muslims in Madinah, being only a few, had 
no strength to call for the use of force, nor does it appear that any mas¬ 
sive popular appeal was made. Instead, men of middle rank and not 
tribal shaykhs were invited to sit and listen to the doctrines espoused 
by the Prophet, and were told that they could take it or leave it, if they 
so desired.^'^ Therefore, in the early days in Madinah, moral suasion 
was used to bring selected persons to Islam, with efforts to quietly by¬ 
pass the most senior leadership.^® However, a few leaders of clans were 
reached and converted, largely through hearing of the activities of the 
Muslim preachers from those of lesser rank. One of these men was Sa' d 
bin Mu'adh, a clan leader of the al-Aws and probably the most senior 
man converted in these early days, who would later play a pivotal role 
in the destruction of one of the Jewish tribes in the city. The Prophet, 
having first made his person known in Madinah, now moved to have his 
ideology taught, initially to the lower and middle ranks of society. This 
infiltration to gradually win over the city from within and below would 
last one year before the next meeting of men from the Madinah tribes. 

The Second Pledge of al-'Aqaba occurred one year after the first, 
during the hajj in March 622, and involved seventy men and two women 
from the al-Aws and al-Khazraj. While it appears some efforts were 
made to now reach the leading shaykhs, it would seem that once again 
those represented were leaders of middle rank within their tribes.^® 
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They met in the same location, but this pledge was very different from 
the one before, for it now involved a pledge of war. They met secretly, 
stealing away from their campsites to rendezvous with the Prophet who 
was accompanied by his uncle al-Abbas, there to ensure that Muham¬ 
mad received a firm guarantee of security but perhaps also to weigh 
the possibilities of how he would invest his money and information to 
assist in the Prophet’s cause.^^ Before the pledge was given, al-Abbas 
delivered a speech of political theater to cement the deal, making two 
claims, one that was at best dubious while the other was patently false. 
The first was that Muhammad was “the most respected person in his 
kinsmen.” While possible, this seems unlikely considering the vehement 
opposition he had received from his uncle Abu Lahab, not to mention 
the opposition from Abu Jahl and other Qurayshi leaders. But the sec¬ 
ond statement was clearly fictitious: al-Abbas stated that “Muhammad 
has rejected (the offers of) all people other than you.”^® This was simply 
not true, being a twist of facts to convince the men of Madinah that 
they held a special place in the Prophet’s heart. In reality, they were one 
of the last that Muhammad had attempted to reach, having no other 
offers to consider.^^ Nevertheless, Muhammad received the commit¬ 
ment of these men to support him, providing the Prophet with a des¬ 
perately needed base to carry on the revolution against the elements of 
the Quraysh that needed to be humbled and suppressed. 

Its declaration to wage war against Muhammad’s enemies was one 
crucial aspect of the Second Pledge of al-'Aqaba. While the men of the 
Madinah delegation knew it meant war with everyone, it also meant 
war specifically with the Jewish tribes of their city.*° This issue, which is 
very important regarding later events surrounding the defeat of the ma¬ 
jor Jewish tribes in Madinah, is largely overlooked in many biographies 
of the Prophet, although it is clearly discussed in the earliest sources.®^ 
During the negotiations before the pledge was made, one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Madinah delegation asked the Prophet about previous alli¬ 
ances they had made with the Jews, expressing his concern that once 
Muhammad was victorious, he might leave them to face the defeated 
Jews alone. To this the Prophet declared that “I will war against them 
that war against you and be at peace with those at peace with you.”®^ 
The implication was clear. The Second Pledge of al- 'Aqaba was a pledge 
of war against any who opposed Islam, and this pledge would invalidate 
previous treaties—principally those with the Jews of Madinah. At this 
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point, Muhammad indicated he had clear permission from Allah to 
engage in fighting.®^ The Quraysh heard rumors of this meeting and 
saw it at once for what it was: a clarion call to war. The Qurayshi leaders 
went to their counterparts of the Madinan pilgrims to confront them 
only to hear plausible denial since they had not been apprised of those 
who had crept away to give their bay'ah to the Prophet. Those among 
them who had become Muslims kept it a secret, a few even striving to 
deceive the non-Muslims that they were still part of their pagan culture 
and not involved in the gathering at al-'Aqaba.*^ 

Abu Bakr realized “there would be fighting” the moment he heard 
Muhammad reciting Surah 22:39-40, a passage he vocalized just prior 
to the hijrah.^^ Surah 22:39 states that “Sanction is given unto those 
who fight because they have been wronged.” Another translation states 
that “Permission (to fight) is given to those (believers) who are fought 
against.”®® It is important to note that, up to the Pledge of Second al- 
' Aqaba, there is no indication that the Qurayshi opponents to Islam 
were engaged in fighting the Muslims, unless of course one accepts 
the notion that verbal opposition and ridicule is fighting. If the latter is 
accepted, then using combat as a means to oppose ridicule and verbal 
opposition demonstrates another exponential response to the Quraysh. 
Moreover, this passage in the Qur’an goes on to say that the believers 
had been “expelled from their homes unjustly,” but there is no indica¬ 
tion that any of the Quraysh actually physically drove the Muslims from 
their residences.®^ Instead, there is evidence to show that the Quraysh 
were actually trying to keep some Muslims from leaving of their own 
accord, albeit in an effort to get them to recant their Islam.®® 

Immediately after the Prophet’s hijrah, or migration, to Madinah he 
would recite Surah 2, one verse encouraging the Muslims to “fight them 
until persecution is no more, and religion is for Allah. But if they de¬ 
sist, then let there be no hostility except against wrongdoers.”®® There 
would seem to be some indication that the Prophet was beginning to 
suffer some defections because of the pressure placed upon them by the 
Quraysh, and it might very well be one of the reasons why he wanted 
his followers to migrate. By removing them from their homes and plac¬ 
ing them in a strange environment, this would enhance their need to 
bind themselves closer together as strangers in a strange land, deter¬ 
mined to maintain their own identity in the midst of new and unfamil¬ 
iar surroundings. Thus, the claim by some early Muslim writers that 
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the Quraysh were forcing some to abandon Islam may not be totally 
accurate. Instead, there may have been some who had second thoughts 
as they weighed their circumstances and thought of leaving hearth and 
home for the sake of the Prophet of Allah. 

Confronted by this new state of affairs, the Qurayshi opposition 
attempted to organize an assassination attempt against the Prophet. 
It was obviously poorly coordinated, for Muhammad easily escaped, 
along with Abu Bakr, to make his migration to Madinah. On the night 
of 21 June 622, the Prophet and his friend, guided by a pagan shepherd, 
departed for the city of his maternal relatives. 
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V 


The Insurgency Grows 


As Muhammad’s camel approached Madinah, most traditional ac¬ 
counts state that the people poured forth in acclamation. However, 
there are sources that suggest the people were more frightened than 
jubilant, a sure indication of the tension brought by the Prophet and his 
intent on waging war with the Quraysh.^ For a few days he remained in 
the small village of Quba to the south of the city, arriving in Madinah 
proper around 2 July 632. Muhammad’s migration to Madinah not only 
represented a seminal event for that city; it also presented the Quraysh 
of Makkah with a serious situation. They were fully aware of what Mu¬ 
hammad’s departure meant, and while many were certainly happy to 
be rid of the Prophet of Allah, some leaders of the Quraysh knew that 
with Muhammad gaining a base of operations, it was only a matter of 
time before he would begin some form of offensive raids against them.^ 
The Quraysh were now faced with a set of choices that demanded 
immediate attention. However, the mala’ apparently could make no 
firm decision regarding what to do. Muhammad had already proph¬ 
esied that those of the Arabs who followed him would one day rule 
the Arabs and Persians, while those who did not would be slaughtered 
and burn in the fires of hell. Such utterances offered much to those 
who had little to lose and much to gain by Muhammad’s triumph, and 
this, coupled with the counsel of spies in their midst, confused their 
decision making process, making them irresolute.^ This lack of resolu¬ 
tion was apparent in their unwillingness to track Muhammad down. 
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While the sira literature implies that some of the Quraysh knew of the 
Prophet’s departure, with one even attempting to hunt him down, the 
very fact that Abu Bakr’s son, servant, and daughter traveled at differ¬ 
ent times outside of Makkah to feed Muhammad and Abu Bakr in their 
hiding place without being followed demonstrates the confusion reign¬ 
ing within the counsels of the Quraysh. Had they been decisive in their 
plans, they could have easily followed these individuals to the cave at 
Mount Thawr and killed Muhammad and his companion. 

As such, the Quraysh had four options. They could decisively track 
down the Prophet and kill him in the desert. They could wait until the 
Prophet got to Madinah and then attack that city with all of their re¬ 
sources until he was delivered up to them. They could attempt to make 
peace with the Prophet, finding whatever ground to make a compro¬ 
mise with him. Or they could ignore the situation and make no real 
decision at all. The last obviously represents the worst of the four, but 
this was the very path they chose, largely because their leadership was 
divided and confused. It would appear that the only decision they could 
come to was to increase the guards on the caravans they escorted. By 
choosing this option, they handed the initiative to the Prophet who was 
at that moment critically weak in his new base. 

Unlike Makkah, Madinah was an agricultural city that produced 
dates as its principle produce. At around 2,700 feet above sea level, it 
was significantly higher in elevation than Makkah and offered a vertical 
drop of more than 2,400 feet to the western coastal plain and its trade 
route. The city lay within a geographical bowl, with mountains on the 
west and north, and elevated terrain of basaltic lava to the east. Thus, it 
had only four access routes, one from the north around Mount Uhud, 
one to the northeast toward al-Irak, one to the south into the blazing 
table rock of the Harrat Rabat, and one to the southwest toward the oa¬ 
sis way station of Badr. Of these, the Quraysh only had two available ac¬ 
cess routes, and the one from the south would be difficult for any large 
army due to its lack of wells along the way, a situation that has changed 
significantly today. Moreover, the elevation difference meant that Mu¬ 
hammad held the operational high ground. Each time he launched an 
operation, his men would work downhill while any counteroperation 
would require the Quraysh to work uphill. 

Madinah’s layout was similar to many others in the region, with a 
series of small towns loosely grouped together around an oasis field 
and lacking a single wall about the circumference. Each of these small 
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towns represented a tribe or clan tightly interwoven with walls and 
narrow corridors between the stone buildings. They also had their own 
towers for defense, often built above a well to provide immediate access 
to water if the area ever came under siege. As such, each town was a 
miniature fortress capable of defending itself and possibly assisting an 
immediate neighbor if needed. The principle weakness of this layout 
was in its inability for these towns to maintain a united front against a 
determined enemy, for each town could be defeated in detail if an at¬ 
tacker could maintain a sufficient supply base to conduct each siege. 
However, this last point represented a two-edged sword, for obtaining 
supplies while engaged in a siege was typically a difficult matter. 

Penetrating the towns of Madinah looked deceptively simple, for 
without any outer wall the various sections appear to lay open for the 
taking. However, any attacker that would attempt to quickly force a 
decision would find themselves trapped in a maze of walled, winding 
streets no wider than a cart, with no way to focus the attack in any given 
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direction. And all the while, the attacker would be subjected to missile 
fire from the roofs of the houses and towers lining the way. In such a 
circumstance, an attacker would most likely be compelled to engage in 
siege operations to overcome each of the towns in turn, and this would 
require a base of supply to maintain their forces in the field. This would 
be difficult to obtain locally, for while the tribes and clans of Madinah 
may not be united politically, they would be more likely to unite should 
they be attacked as a group by an outsider. 

With this in mind, we now come to understand the true weakness of 
Madinah and other towns like it—being a weakness within. Should any 
one tribe or clan in the city determine to engage in low-frequency oper¬ 
ations against its neighbors, this tribe could conduct a locally supplied 
and supported siege operation to a successful conclusion. Therefore, it 
would be incumbent on the people of Madinah to not allow within their 
midst any group that would attempt to upset any balance of power or 
undermine the status quo. Madinah had in once before encountered 
such a problem, but it is apparent that they learned little from their 
experience. 

The political situation of Madinah prior to Muhammad’s arrival was 
precarious. The town was divided into five principle tribes and a num¬ 
ber of small sub tribes or clans. Of these, two were pagan, the al-Khazraj 
and the al-Aws, which were each a stem of a tribal group called the 
Banu Qaylah.^ The al-Khazraj was apparently the largest of the two, 
a fact hinted at by the number of representatives granted to Muham¬ 
mad’s council of advisors after the Second Pledge of al-'Aqaba.® These 
two tribes had been in competition as to who would rule Madinah, 
for with such rule came special privileges to wealth. Each turned to 
the three other tribes, all Jewish, to tip the scales in their favor. These 
three tribes, the Banus Qaynuqa, al-Nadir, and Qurayzah, were either 
remnants from the Diaspora caused by the destruction of Jerusalem 
in AD 70, Arab converts, or a combination of both. The smallest was 
probably the Qaynuqa while the largest would appear to have been the 
Qurayzah.® Besides these three Jewish tribes, there were a number of 
small Jewish clans who typically attached themselves to a more power¬ 
ful group as mawla. The evidence available indicates that these small 
clans associated with the al-Khazraj and al-Aws, leaving the three ma¬ 
jor Jewish tribes distinct. 

Over the years tribal authority waxed and waned, with each group 
seeking alliances with others to maintain a strong and semi-independent 
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status in the city. This culminated in the battle of Bu' ath around AD 617 
that may have possibly involved most of the city’s inhabitants.^ With no 
clear victor, an uneasy truce prevailed, and it was into this situation that 
Muhammad made his covenant with tribal members at al-'Aqaba. His 
arrival in Madinah now upset the balance of power, for his first move 
was to consolidate the al-Khazraj and al-Aws into one tribal group 
through the Covenant, or Constitution, of Madinah. 

There is much confusion surrounding interpretations of the Cov¬ 
enant of Madinah in many Western and Islamic historical works. The 
most important that must be clarified is the contention of many that 
the three major Jewish tribes were participants in this agreement. 
However, before examining this issue it is necessary to first provide an 
overview of the Covenant’s provisions. There are several extant ver¬ 
sions of the treaty, and it has been extensively covered in another work.® 
These differ in only minor details, and the version that will be used here 
is reproduced in the Letters of the Holy Prophet Muhammad, edited 
by Sultan Ahmed Qureshi.® The Covenant had fifty-one paragraphs. 
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Table 2.1. The Covenant of Madinah 

Major Sections of the Covenant of Madinah, AD 622 


Part I 
Part II 

Part III 
Part IV 
Part V 
Part VI 
Part VII 

Part VIII 
Part IX 


Introduction; definition of the Muhajirun 
Subtribes of al-Khazraj and al-Aws delineated along 
with their basic responsibilities 
Deals with murder and the payment of bloodwit 
Instructions to provide mutual support when needed 
The exclusive nature of the treaty; shunning outsiders 
Muhammad to act as final arbiter and judge 
Various Jewish subtribes delineated along with their basic 
responsibilities; much like part II 
No military action without Muhammad’s concurrence 
No aid or comfort to be given to the Quraysh of Makkah 


according to Ibn Hisham, and these can be grouped into nine major 
parts. 

Within this covenant are a few important provisions that must be 
examined. The first and most obvious is the place of Muhammad as the 
final judge and arbiter of disputes between those agreeing to the pact. 
Because of the ongoing civil war that had been fought in the city, many 
had grown weary of the conflict and sought an outsider to settle their 
problems. This is not necessarily unusual or even remarkable, but with 
one exception. Muhammad brought with him a very important proviso 
that formed the core of the ninth part, which stated his intent to wage 
war on the Quraysh of Makkah. While many early Islamic sources at¬ 
tempt to indict the Quraysh as being the first to engage in hostilities, 
the very nature of the Covenant of Madinah makes it clear that the 
Prophet had already declared that a state of war existed with them.^° 

The next critical provision involved the signatories to the Covenant. 
It is usually accepted that a portion of vague language in the document 
references the three major Jewish tribes. Moreover, it is also assumed 
that these Jewish tribes had lost their independence and were now cli¬ 
ents of either the al-Khazraj or al-Aws. However, there is internal evi¬ 
dence in the sira literature to prove otherwise, evidence largely ignored 
by most of the analysis that has been done. Qne important piece was 
discussed briefly earlier and now must be examined again in light of 
the Covenant. 

When members of the al-Khazraj and al-Aws met with Muhammad 
to make the Second Pledge of al-'Aqaba, some noted that they had 
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certain alliances with the Jews that would need to be broken. The logi¬ 
cal import would state that if the three major Jewish tribes were clients 
of the two pagan tribes, they would simply be drawn into the covenant. 
For members of the al-Khazraj and al-Aws to indicate that they had 
to break these treaties makes it very clear that they, and not the Jews, 
were the ones in a subservient political posture, or at best equals. To 
understand this in a different way would do violence to the sense of the 
passages in the literature. It would appear that scholars such as Julius 
Wellhausen and others simply assumed that the Jews were in the sub¬ 
servient role, probably from a personal philosophical or historical bias. 

The next piece of evidence involves the incident that touched off the 
siege of the Banu al-Nadir. The details of this operation will be covered 
later, but a few important points will be discussed here. When one of 
Muhammad’s men unwittingly killed two men belonging to another 
tribe with whom the Prophet had just concluded an alliance, Muham¬ 
mad was compelled according to the Covenant to provide bloodwit for 
the deceased. At this point he did a curious thing. He went to the Banu 
al-Nadir to request that they help him pay the bloodwit. This is not 
necessarily unusual, for tribal leaders would occasionally go to other 
tribes for such help. But to make such a request was typically done only 
between allies, and this is where the Covenant of Madinah failed, for 
the provisions of that agreement called on each tribal signatory to pay 
the bloodwit for offenses by their own people.^^ Thus, had the Banu 
al-Nadir been party to the Covenant, it would have been a clear viola¬ 
tion of the treaty for the Prophet to go to them and ask for assistance 
with the bloodwit. Some have tried to contend that Muhammad had 
some additional treaty arrangements with the Jewish tribe, but there is 
no conclusive evidence to support this.^^ Instead, it would appear that 
these attempts have been made to cloud the real issue at hand, that the 
al-Nadir and the other two Jewish tribes had no real agreement with the 
Muslims, save for a mutual nonaggression pact at best, and that when 
the Prophet went seeking financial aid, he was possibly attempting to 
create an incident for a casus belli against the Jewish tribe.^^ 

However, the most obvious indicator that the three major Jewish 
tribes were not part of the Covenant is because of their absence from 
the agreement. Efforts have been made to imply that a vague Arabic 
phrase, essentially referencing generic tribal groups under the label of 
the “Banu so-and-so,” was in fact a reference to the three major Jewish 
tribes.However, this contention hinges on the notion that these tribes 
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were now clients of the two pagan tribes, a notion that cannot be sup¬ 
ported by the internal evidence. For Wellhausen to simply assert that 
“it is inconceivable that the indigenous Jews who formed nearly half 
the population of Medina should be totally excluded from a document 
designed to make Medina an indivisible unity” demonstrates Wellhau- 
sen’s lack of understanding of the purpose of the Covenant as well as his 
own philosophical bias.^^ Put simply, it is inconceivable to Wellhausen 
that the Prophet would set up a situation that would lead to civil war 
in a community. The purpose of the Covenant of Madinah was to unite 
the Muslims and any others that would surrender their independence 
to join them on the terms set by Muhammad, but it was not to create 
an indivisible unity in Madinah on the terms of other groups. If the lat¬ 
ter was the case, Madinah would represent the situation then present 
among the Quraysh of Makkah. Instead, it was to unite only the Mus¬ 
lims so that they could become their own tribal group that would wage 
war against all others who opposed them. This contention was clearly 
understood by those who took the Second Pledge of al-'Aqaba, which 
then led to the Covenant.^® The major Jewish tribes were clearly not in 
the Covenant, and this would later become a serious point of conflict 
when the Prophet would expel or destroy them in turn. 

This now leads us to a discussion of Madinah, its population, and, 
in particular, the number of Muslims in the city in the early days after 
Muhammad’s arrival. There are no sources telling us how many people 
lived in Madinah around AD 620, although there have been attempts 
by a few to make estimates. A similar attempt will be made here, ex¬ 
trapolating from the slender evidence that can be culled from the early 
sources. Muhammad Hamidullah estimated that around 10,000 people 
lived in the various towns of Madinah, and this number seems reason¬ 
able.^^ Some of the early sources provide us some insight into the popu¬ 
lation, allowing a basic estimation of the overall population, and even 
a possible breakdown. The initial migration of the Muslims of Makkah 
to Madinah numbered approximately 80 men and 35 women. An ad¬ 
ditional 35 children can be added as a reasonable estimate, for a total 
of 150 Muhajirun, or emigrants.^^ Estimates of the remaining popula¬ 
tion can be extrapolated from the information regarding the number 
of fighters available to some of the Jewish tribes. For example, we know 
that the Banu Qaynuqa had approximately 700 adult men. We also 
know that the Banu Qurayzah had anywhere from 600 to 900 fighting 
men, and for this estimate we shall use 800.^^ We can also estimate the 
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Table 2.2. Population of Madinah 



Men 

Women 

Children 

Totals 

% of Total 

Muhajirun 

80 

35 

35 

150 

1 

Al-Khazraj 

f,f00 

1,125 

1,000 

3,225 

28 

Al-Aws 

600 

625 

550 

1,775 

15 

Total Ansar 




5,000 

43 

Qaynuqa 

600 

625 

650 

1,875 

16 

Al-Nadir 

700 

725 

750 

2,175 

19 

Qurayzah 

700 

825 

900 

2,425 

21 

Total 




6,475 

56 

Totals 

3,780 

3,960 

3,885 

11,625 

100 


possible number of fighting men for the al-Khazraj and al-Aws as fewer 
than 2,000.^° Finally, it is probable that the Qaynuqa was the smallest 
of the Jewish tribes. A possible rationale for this can be found in the 
fact that they were allied to the larger al-Khazraj while the al-Nadir 
and Qurayzah were allied to the smaller al-Aws.^^ This would make 
sense because during the civil war fought before Muhammad arrived 
in Madinah there was no clear victor, though some sources imply that 
the al-Aws won. Apparently, the arrangement of allies created a fairly 
even balance between both sides. 

With these numbers in mind, and including estimates for women 
and children, a table can be created to show the approximate popula¬ 
tion breakdown of Madinah. 

These numbers are naturally just estimates, and they are not intended 
to spark contentious debate.^^ What they do is provide a snapshot into 
the demographics of Madinah during the Prophet’s first months there, 
allowing us to understand some of the dynamics between the various 
groups. It would readily be assumed by many that Muhammad had 
Madinah well under control early on, but in reality the most committed 
element of the Muslims were a small percentage of the total. The num¬ 
ber of participants at the battle of Badr in 623 can also provide a clue as 
to the number of men truly committed to the cause, that is, those who 
were willing to drop domestic work and engage in a major raid. During 
this raid, the Ansar, composed of men from the al-Khazraj and al-Aws 
and who were considered to be the helpers to the Muhajirun, num¬ 
bered 231.^^ If we were to extrapolate from that number and estimate 
that perhaps 700 of the Ansar were the most dedicated of the Muslims, 
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this would lead to approximately 800 in Madinah who were seriously 
committed to following the Prophet’s orders, or only 7 percent of the 
population. 

Even if this estimate were considered low, it could still be argued 
that only about 10 percent of the population of Madinah was fully de¬ 
voted to supporting Muhammad and his mission during his early days 
there. It is worth noting that at one point the Muslims of Madinah were 
numbered, with the count coming to 1,500 souls, or about 13 percent 
of the total estimated population.^^ No details are offered as to when 
this census was taken, but the narrator of the hadith asked “should we 
be afraid (of infidels) although we are one thousand and five hundred in 
number?” The implication was that the Muslims were a small minority 
in Madinah and as such were vulnerable to a vigorous counterinsur¬ 
gency campaign. But, during the ummah’s most vulnerable days, there 
was no counterinsurgency against them worthy of note. 

Because of the vidnerability of this small Muslim contingent, it was 
essential for the Prophet to develop his base of operations and solidify 
as much support as possible. It would be necessary to establish a firm 
logistical base and to recruit fighters to expand his fledgling army. It 
would also be essential to nurture and expand his intelligence service, 
something that he obviously was working on while still in Makkah. One 
of the first things he needed to do was establish a unified front for the 
Muslims. He initiated this partly through the Covenant of Madinah, 
but he finalized this through his efforts to join his Muhajirun and Ansar 
followers into a new tribal group. 

Each emigrant from Makkah was pledged to a Madinan brother, 
and each became a son and heir to each other’s property and fortune. 
This immediately stirred up controversy because the emigrants had no 
property to speak of Muhammad had to have known this, and it would 
appear that he was attempting to insinuate the unemployed of his fol¬ 
lowers into the wealth of the settled people of the town. With conflict 
bubbling to the surface, the Prophet hastily withdrew the charge, and 
the brotherhood became one in name only, with no other rights and 
privileges.^® Nevertheless, it still provided the foundation for a united 
ummah that would serve the Prophet well in his task. Come what may, 
he now had a super tribe that would back and protect him from his 
enemies.^® 

Since the Muhajirun represented a group largely composed of unem¬ 
ployed young men, most of them were without a formal place in society. 
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When the Prophet had his residence and mosque constructed, he had 
a portico built that became known as the suffah. The suffah became the 
residence for the transient and unemployed of the Muhajirun, thus also 
becoming the recruiting station for the Prophet’s raids.^^ This was ideal, 
for the mosque was in essence the center of the Islamic community 
not only politically but also with regard to welfare largess so necessary 
for an Arabian nobleman, or sayyid, to engage in. A register was main¬ 
tained in the mosque, and those desirous of going on a raid placed their 
name in the register and awaited a summons to mobilize.^® 

The Ansar were the Muslim believers who were natives of Madinah. 
The word literally means “a strong helper” and is based on the root na- 
sara, which is to assist.^® There is an important reason why the Prophet 
chose to call the Madinan Muslims Ansar, for they were to provide the 
support base for the Muhajirun who were to engage, at least initially, 
in all of the fighting. While the Muhajirun were largely dispossessed 
and unemployed, the Ansar owned property and primarily harvested 
dates, along with barley as a supplemental grain.^° Muhammad knew 
that the migrant Muslims needed assistance, which is why he ordered 
the well-to-do Ansar to take in one of the Muhajirun as a part of their 
families, thereby ensuring initial minimal logistical support for the core 
of his fighters.^^ For their part, the Muhajirun were supposed to work 
with their Ansar hosts, doing whatever labor was necessary to harvest 
crops, though this part of the arrangement never materialized.^^ 

In addition to having the Ansar provide this support, the Prophet 
also quickly instituted the payment of sadaqah, or “charity.” During the 
Makkan period, sadaqah and its specific cousin zakat were voluntary 
and without specifics. Sadaqah represented a generic form of char¬ 
itable giving while zakat gradually became an obligatory tax. When 
Muhammad became the judge for at least half of the city of Madinah, it 
was only a matter of time before he would realize that voluntary taxa¬ 
tion was insufficient. Sometime during the second year after the hijrah, 
zakat became mandatory, and its minimum requirements and exemp¬ 
tions were detailed.^^ Simply stated, zakat was a 2.5 percent tax paid 
by each Muslim on their accumulated wealth at the end of each year.^^ 
Thus, it was not an income tax but an accumulated wealth tax. Anyone 
with assets, crops, livestock, or other valuables stockpiled at the end of 
the year, except for what passed as the minimum exemption, paid zakat 
on those items. According to the Prophet, zakat was to be “taken from 
the rich amongst them and given to the poor amongst them.”^^ 
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These regulations on zakat had several interesting effects. The first 
was the tendency for some, due to a lack of planning, to simply try to 
avoid the tax at the end of a given year by giving away any significant 
surplus beforehand. Not only would they avoid the watchful eye of the 
tax collector and the stigma that would come with being labeled as 
one who hoarded wealth, which was a serious wrong in the eyes of the 
Prophet, but they could also paint themselves as being very generous, 
thus garnishing favor with others. Early Islamic literature is replete with 
illustrations of how the generous man would be rewarded both in this 
life and in paradise, and how the stingy would be punished.^^ This in 
turn had the effect of probably raising more support and revenue for 
various Muslim individuals than what the 2.5 percent tax would raise 
on its own, and would concurrently see some of this wealth brought in 
throughout the year, rather than being held to the end. 

Zakat during the Prophet’s day had a variety of uses, including sup¬ 
porting widows and orphans, helping the indigent, and supporting the 
warrior for Allah. Interestingly, while the rich normally could not re¬ 
ceive zakat, this stipulation was waved if they were engaged in fighting 
in the cause of Allah.^^ This was clearly elaborated by the Prophet in 
one of the last Surahs he recited. Surah 9 al-Tawbah. By this point, the 
collection of zakat had become institutionalized and its details fleshed 
out. Among them was the importance of supporting the warrior in the 
cause of Allah.^® 

On the basis of how zakat was paid, it is obvious that most if not 
all of the Muhajirun did not pay zakat, at least initially. Therefore, the 
burden of zakat fell upon the Ansar, and the primary beneficiaries 
were the Muhajirun, who ranged from the destitute to the warriors. 
Naturally, most of the former, without any other livelihood, would be 
encouraged to join the ranks of the latter. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that not many were very interested in risking their lives for the sake of 
nebulous plunder, for the Prophet found it necessary to recite verses 
imploring their participation in fighting, even though it was something 
they did not like.^^ These recruits, raw and nervous, would have to be 
trained—largely through on-the-job experience—to learn how and 
when to fight, raid, and escape. While individual weapons’ training was 
conducted, oftentimes on the grounds of the Prophet’s mosque, there is 
no evidence that Muhammad or any of his companions ever exercised 
the men in unit formations and battle drills such as found in Greek or 
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Roman armies.It was to be in the furnace of battle where they would 
gain their understanding of troop movements and maneuver. 

With the issue of how to initially support the Muhajirun settled, the 
Prophet next had to turn to the political problems of the city. Satis¬ 
factory resolution of these problems would help his men secure the 
logistical resources of the area. Essentially, the Prophet had two major 
problems. The first involved the three major Jewish tribes already dis¬ 
cussed, and the second involved a group of Muslims who were appar¬ 
ently stingy with their support. These became known as the munafiqun, 
or hypocrites. Both had to be handled effectively for Muhammad to 
expand his insurgency operations and to triumph over the Quraysh. He 
could either confront these problems head on or find ways to negotiate 
through the labyrinth of Arabian tribal politics to keep these groups 
relatively inactive, but more importantly to keep them from uniting. 
It is here that Muhammad probably developed his most intricate and 
elaborate fifth column by creating his own opposition party. 

The munafiqun are much discussed in the early writings and docu¬ 
ments, and within these sources are some hints as to what may have 
actually been happening. Invariably, each source cites 'Abdullah bin 
Ubayy bin Salul as the leader of the munafiqun. There appears to be 
no source that overtly states that 'Abdullah’s role may have been much 
more supportive of the Prophet. Not only will that be the contention 
here, but it can be submitted that it is very possible that 'Abdullah bin 
Ubayy was, at least after some initial resistance, an active secret sup¬ 
porter of Muhammad’s political operations within Madinah. To make 
this case, it will be necessary to review some circumstances without 
delving too deeply into the specifics, these being covered in more detail 
in later chapters. 

One technique of asymmetric insurgency that is both largely unap¬ 
preciated and even less understood is the concept of creating one’s own 
opposition. Put simply, because one will always incur some opposition 
to one’s policies, the best technique for dealing with this opposition is 
to co-opt and then control the leadership of this movement to ensure 
that they can never attain any measure of true effectiveness. Naturally, 
this is easier said than done and does incur risks. For example, what 
happens if the leadership of this opposition decides to become a real 
opposing force on policy issues? If this occurs, then all of the labor and 
money spent on developing the opposition is lost, and one now has a 
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real opponent to face—and one of their own making, no less. However, 
if the plan is even largely successful, it will bear tremendous fruit. 

How does this work in practical terms? Social and political move¬ 
ments tend to coalesce around particular leaders and in organizations. 
Since man is a social being, the individual must unite with others of like 
mind to exponentially increase their capabilities, for when organized, 
people as a group are more effective than the sum of the individuals. 
Therefore, rather than wait for opponents to organize secretly, it is best 
to surreptitiously provide such giddy minds with an organization that 
is controlled. In this way, the individual within the organization can be 
steered to issues and tactics of the creator’s choosing. Should individu¬ 
als decide to push out on their own, they will be cited as schismatic 
from the movement, and thus working now as individuals or small and 
ineffective groups. There are examples in history when this has been 
done, but most can only be made by inference. However, Machiavelli 
does refer to this concept in his work The Prince, noting that one of the 
best ways to control a foreign state is to set them under their own laws 
with people in charge who are friendly to the conquering power. 

'Abdullah bin Ubayy, as part of the al-Khazraj, played a pivotal role in 
Madinah prior to, and after, Muhammad’s arrival. Prior, he had played 
a role in the civil war that had been fought between the al-Khazraj and 
al-Aws.'^^ When Muhammad arrived in Madinah, he learned that the 
people were on the verge of crowning 'Abdullah king as a way to settle 
their ongoing disputes, and Muhammad learned that he should deal 
with 'Abdullah gently because of his status and his loss of prestige by 
the arrival of the Prophet as the city’s newly accepted judge.^^ 

There are indications that 'Abdullah initially resisted Muhammad 
in subtle ways and was occasionally verbally harsh with him. However, 
beyond that, 'Abdullah took no direct measures against the Prophet. 
Furthermore, there is evidence to suggest that his position with Mu¬ 
hammad changed over time, and that he became the lightning rod for 
opposition, thus keeping the opposition from boiling over into full re¬ 
bellion. He also played a pivotal role in assisting Muhammad in over¬ 
coming some of the Jewish tribes. The evidence that 'Abdullah was 
eventually a fifth columnist supporting Muhammad is in seven parts 
and will be organized chronologically where known. 

Prior to the battle of Badr in December 623, the Quraysh wrote a 
letter to 'Abdullah asking him and his supporters to join them in a 
war against Muhammad. 'Abdullah went so far as to mobilize forces 
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against the Muslims and forced Muhammad to negotiate with him. 
Muhammad convinced 'Abdullah’s supporters to demobilize, but we 
do not know if the two leaders made any secret agreements.^^ What is 
important about this incident is that Muhammad apparently did noth¬ 
ing to punish 'Abdullah or his followers for such an obvious breach 
of the Covenant of Madinah. While early hadith and sira literature 
cite breaches of treaty for reasons to expel or destroy the three Jewish 
tribes, there was no effort to do the same with 'Abdullah and his key 
supporters. 'The most logical reason for this is obvious: Muhammad 
and his most faithful supporters were a small percentage of the popula¬ 
tion in Madinah, and he needed to exercise care in not antagonizing a 
substantial element of those who claimed to still support him, at least 
in part. It may have been at this time that he decided to nurture a re¬ 
lationship with 'Abdullah to develop him as either a witting or unwit¬ 
ting partner in controlling any opposition in the city. 'This may have 
developed sufficiently to allow Muhammad to leave Madinah just a few 
months later in the expedition that culminated in the battle of Badr. 

'Abdullah’s role at the battle of Uhud just over one year later in 
December 624 is often cited as one of duplicity where the munafiqun 
deserted the Muslims, thus aiding in their defeat at the hands of the 
Quraysh.^^ While Muhammad was maneuvering his men into position 
north of Madinah, 'Abdullah took three hundred men and returned 
to the city. But while many see this as desertion, one early source casts 
doubt on this interpretation, instead noting that 'Abdullah may have 
departed to ensure the security of Madinah from attack should the 
Muslims be defeated, a contention seemingly supported by al-Waq- 
idi.'*’® It should also be noted here that 'Abdullah had sided with Mu¬ 
hammad’s initial plan to stay in Madinah and force the Quraysh to en¬ 
gage in a costly siege operation, a plan far from indicative of a man who 
wanted Muhammad to be ruined. If 'Abdullah did desert the Muslims 
prior to the battle of Uhud, it is strange that Muhammad took no action 
against him, either then or later, when his hand over public affairs was 
strengthened. Not long after the battle of Uhud, Muhammad would 
actually place ' Abdullah in charge of Madinah when the Prophet went 
on another raid to meet the Quraysh again at Badr, and he would later 
campaign with him during the Tabuk operation, something that would 
appear strange if he could not be relied upon at a critical time.^^ 

While 'Abdullah would openly oppose Muhammad’s plan to execute 
the Banu Qaynuqa, the first Jewish tribe to be expelled from Makkah, 
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when it later came to the Banu al-Nadir, 'Abdullah would engage in a 
curious episode of subterfuge. When the al-Nadir tried to determine 
whether to stand firm in their fortifications, 'Abdullah and several 
other leaders of the al-Khazraj sent them a message that they and their 
supporters would defend the al-Nadir, thus urging them to remain 
in place. But when the al-Nadir chose to defend in place, the prom¬ 
ised help did not materialize, in which case “God cast terror into their 
hearts,” compelling them to ask Muhammad for terms to be deported 
as the Qaynuqa before.^* One may ask what practical result such a false 
promise had. It can be found in the plan of the al-Nadir to stay in place, 
thus allowing them to be besieged. Instead of deciding to break out 
and fight with desperation, they remained behind their walls passively 
trusting on a false hope until their supplies ran low. 

Secret support to Muhammad can also be found in 'Abdullah’s pos¬ 
ture that stymied any real opposition to the Prophet from others within 
the al-Khazraj, for they would have awaited the word from their leader 
to move on the Muslims, an order that of course never came. In this 
regard, 'Abdullah provided Muhammad with exceptional service. 

In 627, Muhammad launched a raid against a tribe near Makkah, the 
Banu al-Mustaliq. When the raid was complete, the Muslim army be¬ 
gan the trek back to Madinah, and in the process one of Muhammad’s 
wives, the youthful 'Aisha, became separated from the column. She 
had gone into the desert to relieve herself and in the process lost her 
necklace, causing her to return to the secluded spot to find it. When the 
column moved out, the men watching her camel and howdah, the en¬ 
closed basket used for women when traveling, assumed she was asleep 
within and began their march north. Now alone in the desert but used 
to the environment, the woman did not panic, deciding to wait in place 
until they discovered her absence and came back for her. She had just 
wrapped herself in her cloak and laid down when one of the Muslim 
men, operating as rear security, came upon her. 'This was a seriously 
awkward moment, for the man suddenly realized that the woman alone 
before him was none other than the Prophet’s wife! Uttering “truly to 
Allah we belong and truly to Him we shall return,” a statement made 
when a Muslim is confronted with some form of calamity, the man 
placed 'Aisha on his camel and brought her back to the Muslim army.^^ 

Despite the man’s obvious efforts to prevent any affront to 'Aisha’s 
honor, the incident precipitated a major scandal that almost led to 
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'Aisha being stoned for adultery. A number of individuals engaged in 
a whispering campaign against her, including 'Ali bin Abu Talib, the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, and Hassan bin Thabit, the Prophet’s 
court poet. The former actually urged the Prophet to take another wife, 
essentially alluding to having 'Aisha stoned.®^ However, 'Aisha later 
indicated that the leader and key instigator of the slander was none 
other than 'Abdullah bin Ubayy, who was cited as one of the “greatest 
offenders” in the matter.®^ Nevertheless, when the matter was at last 
settled, several others, including Muhammad’s court poet, were flogged 
for defacing 'Aisha’s honor; as for 'Abdullah, no punishment was given. 
Indeed, this aspect of the issue was largely deflected when the Prophet 
asked others to impose punishment on 'Abdullah, a request that al¬ 
most brought the al-Khazraj and al-Aws to blows as it played upon their 
tribal prejudices. With the Madinan Muslims in an uproar, the Prophet 
was able to simply drop the matter, having lesser individuals including 
one woman beaten for the gossip. 

'Abdullah’s role in the Tabuk campaign, conducted around July 630, 
also sheds light on his relationship to the Prophet. When Muhammad 
organized this operation, he had to empty the city of Madinah of men 
and call on allies to raise the thirty thousand deemed necessary for the 
operation. 'Abdullah commanded half of the men, maintaining them 
in a separate camp from the rest of the army, which was directly under 
Muhammad’s command.^^ While the army did not engage in any fight¬ 
ing, the incident reveals two possible situations, first, that Muhammad 
still had to rely upon 'Abdullah to help organize a significant ground 
force, and second, that it is possible that 'Abdullah was used to mobi¬ 
lize the disaffected and debouch them from Madinah, thus effectively 
eliminating the possibility of a coup. The best way to ensure that no¬ 
body attempted to revolt was to bring them along on the campaign, 
keeping them in a separate army under the leadership of a significant 
personage in whom the disaffected would look for direction, albeit mis¬ 
takenly, should a possible coup emerge. 

When the Tabuk campaign was completed and 'Abdullah bin Ubayy 
died in February 631, Muhammad prayed secretly over his grave dur¬ 
ing the night and ensured that 'Abdullah was buried in Muhammad’s 
shirt, acceding to a request for this by 'Abdullah’s son.®^ Even though 
Muhammad had previously commanded that no Muslim was to offer 
prayers for an unbeliever or one who harmed the Muslims, Muhammad 
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now indicated that Allah had granted him a choice to do so if he so de¬ 
sired, an issue that initially upset one of his closest companions.^^ Thus, 
Muhammad secretly honored 'Abdullah not only by praying for him 
but by also shrouding him in the Prophet’s shirt, a significant honor 
reserved for only a few.®® Since the burial was at night, there was no 
need to provide such honors because no one else was present. Never¬ 
theless, the Prophet consented to these things, and did so for a reason 
not readily known. This, despite the fact that 'Abdullah bin Ubayy had 
been the leader of the munafiqun, who had vied for control of Madinah 
prior to Muhammad’s arrival, who deserted the Prophet’s army at the 
battle of Uhud, who slandered his wife 'Aisha, and who even main¬ 
tained two female prostitutes to bring in extra income, a practice to 
which Muhammad even recited a verse of the Qur’an against, though 
he apparently did nothing to stop.®® Although one report states one of 
the girls refused this demand and appealed to the Prophet, there ap¬ 
pears to be no evidence that 'Abdullah stopped this practice merely on 
the Prophet’s recitation of a Qur’anic passage.®^ 

The material cited regarding 'Abdullah bin Ubayy bin Salul is here to 
demonstrate not only the complexity of Muhammad’s situation in Ma¬ 
dinah, but also the possibility that Muhammad was, at minimum, using 
'Abdullah as the rallying point of discontent so he could track it more 
openly. Indeed, some of the evidence implies strongly that 'Abdullah 
was a willing participant in such a strategy for which he received spe¬ 
cial rewards, such as the Prophet looking the other way to allow him 
to do largely as he pleased. While condemned as the leader of the mu¬ 
nafiqun openly, it could have easily been conceivable that 'Abdullah 
had become the Prophet’s secret ally, both taking blame for things that 
went wrong and holding dissenters enthralled as the Prophet gradually 
expanded his control of the city.®® 

There are naturally passages in hadith and sira literature that can 
cast doubt on this theory, such as 'Abdullah’s comments that Islam 
was overwhelming the people of Madinah and driving out their tra¬ 
ditional ways, and that immediately after the scandal with 'Aisha, the 
Prophet contemplated having 'Abdullah assassinated.®^ There may 
even have been efforts by some of the munafiqun, with 'Abdullah pos¬ 
sibly leading the way, to reduce the amount of money given in sadaqah 
and zakat, thus hurting the Muslim cause.®® Yet these passages must 
be seen within the wider context of the entire period of Muhammad’s 
life in Madinah. As such, many of the sayings that place 'Abdullah in a 
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different light are difficult to understand if he was the wicked hypocrite 
that he is assumed to be. 

It is important to highlight that at one point 'Abdullah’s own son, 
'Abdullah bin 'Abdullah bin Ubayy, approached the Prophet and asked 
for permission to kill his father to remove him from the scene. Instead, 
Muhammad calmed the young man, saying “nay, but let us deal kindly 
with him and make much of his companionship while he is with us,” 
clearly indicating his intent to at minimum use 'Abdullah bin Ubayy 
politically.®^ However, the material presented earlier has made the case 
that at one point ' Abdullah crossed over from being politically used to 
becoming a willing, though secret, partner in the Prophet’s revolution. 
If this were so, then it would represent arguably the most brilliant and 
successful asymmetric fifth column operation Muhammad conducted. 

One aspect of Muhammad’s early operations in Madinah cast light 
on this contention regarding 'Abdullah bin Ubayy, for it appears he had 
attempted the same thing with the three major Jewish tribes. When 
the Prophet was still in Makkah, he had chosen to turn his direction of 
prayer toward Jerusalem. After the hijrah, Muhammad used this point, 
along with the way he dressed and combed his hair, to make himself ac¬ 
ceptable to the Jews in an effort to co-opt them.®^ 'This political strategy 
began to crumble when the leaders of the Jews confronted Muhammad 
with their Scripture rolls, asking the Prophet of Allah to discuss He¬ 
braic history and prophecy.®^ If the nature of Qur’anic passages were 
any indication, Muhammad could not relate the same information as 
contained within the Jewish scriptures, for there are extensive varia¬ 
tions between Muhammad’s recitation of such Biblical events and those 
contained in the Torah.®'^ As a consequence, the Jews rejected him. It 
took about eighteen months before Muhammad declared that Muslims 
should now turn to face the ka'bah to the south, rather than Jerusalem 
to the north. 'This alteration of the qiblah, made on 15 November 623, 
about one month before the great victory at Badr, was an open indica¬ 
tion that the Prophet’s efforts to co-opt the Jews had failed. 

This led the Prophet into an intense psychological campaign for the 
hearts and minds of the people in Madinah. This campaign included 
subtle propaganda and overt threats, followed by even more blatant 
acts of aggression within a period of about five years that were directed 
at both the Madinans at large and the Jews in specific. Each was orga¬ 
nized with the intent of gradually marginalizing and destroying opposi¬ 
tion while concurrently bolstering the morale of the Muslims, its most 
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Table 2.3. Muhammad’s Early Asymmetric Campaign and Targets 


Events toward Madinans 

Events toward Jews 

Date 

The hijmh 


July 622 

Increasing length of 


July 622 

prayer 


Changing the qiblah 

15 November 623 

First fast during Ramadan 


November 623 

Victory of Badr 


16 December 623 


Direct threat to the 
Jews 

December 623? 

Killing of Asma’ bint 


24 December 623 

Marwan 

First Td aTFitr festival 


30 December 623 

Killing of Abu 'Afak 


January 624 


Expulsion of Qaynuqa 

January 624 


Killing of Ka'b bin 
al-Ashraf 

4 September 624 

Defeat at Uhud 


29 December 624 


Expulsion of aTNadir 

July 625 

Victory of al-Khandaq 


January 627 


Destruction of 
Qurayzah 

February 627 

Failure at al-Hudaybiyah 


January 628 


committed element still a significant minority in the city. A timeline 
will help to illustrate these efforts, with each event oriented toward the 
group it primarily impacted. 

Most of these issues will be explored in more detail later, but some 
initial observations can be made. It can be seen that in the first year, 
Muhammad was primarily concerned about enhancing the unity of the 
ummah against competitors. As such, efforts were made to avoid inte¬ 
grating the Muslims into the city’s cultural milieu, and actually creating 
a sharp distinction between themselves and their primary threat, the 
three major Jewish tribes. Such a maneuver is counterintuitive to the 
typical political response to opposition, for in most instances political 
operatives search for common ground in which to create a synthesis 
of compromise. By presenting his movement as an absolute, much as 
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he had done in Makkah, the Prophet developed what could be best de¬ 
scribed as a form of defensive philosophical interior lines. Just as con¬ 
ventional forces will often effectively defend a position by exploiting the 
principle of interior lines, so did the Prophet create such a defensible 
ideological position for his movement, a posture often used by asym¬ 
metric insurgencies. Though his movement was small, this insulated 
them from foreign philosophical assaidts while enhancing the unity 
and cohesion of his own movement. As the change of qiblah placed 
the ummah in opposition to the Jews, other factors, such as increasing 
the length of the daily prayers, fasting at Ramadan, and the celebration 
of the ' Id al-Fitr festival, served to bring the ummah closer together. 
Add to this the inclusion of the adhan, the call to prayer; collection of 
zakat from the believers; and the requirement to attend Friday prayer 
services, and it can be seen that Muhammad had made decisions all 
geared toward turning the outnumbered ummah into a small and disci¬ 
plined body. In this way the ummah became an insurgency in the midst 
of Madinah, even as they began to embark on an offensive insurgency 
against the Quraysh. Engaging in what amounted to a two-front war 
would require tremendous political and military dexterity as well as 
significant support. 

One aspect of insurgency warfare often lost in analysis is the critical 
need for logistical support. While a budding insurgency can initiate 
hostilities on a shoestring, it is necessary to secure sufficient support 
to not only defend itself but most importantly to expand operations 
to engage in a decisive offensive to overwhelm the targeted culture or 
group. Once in Madinah, Muhammad needed to secure the necessary 
supplies and financing to support the ummah, especially the fighters 
who did little to no productive work, and to provide the weapons and 
transport necessary to move considerable distances in a very hostile 
environment. Fighting men and their families must be fed, along with 
any mounts used in battle, while the extensive panoply of war must 
be obtained. While some of the Muslims did have their own weapons, 
many hailed from the lower class of Makkan society, while many of 
those of Madinah, though staunchly middle class, had been focused 
more on agriculture than war. 

The first order of business was food, and the evidence available in¬ 
dicates that for many of the Muhajirun the rations initially were quite 
thin, though apparently Muhammad did eat reasonably well for the first 
seven months after the hijrah.^^ The problem involved the agricultural 
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production of Madinah and the willingness of the Madinans to surren¬ 
der some of this food for the sake of the Muhajirun. If the population 
figures cited earlier are reasonably correct, then the people of Madi¬ 
nah needed approximately 10 million pounds of food annually, along 
with an additional 18.2 million pounds for their animals of various sizes 
and types, to ensure basic survival and sufficient strength to work their 
fields and date palm groves. 

What happened after this would depend on how much land was 
truly arable at the time of the Prophet, and this is where calculations 
can become sketchy. It is largely assumed that Madinah provided at 
least some of their agricultural crop for export, but there is little record 
that cites this city as a major producer of such goods for the region. 
Khaybar, to the north, on the other hand, was far more productive in 
this manner because their date palm groves were situated in the wide 
valley of a wadi. This provided better production that allowed them the 
ability to export close to 50 percent of their annual production.^® 

An analysis of the terrain around Madinah would suggest that no 
more than 10 square miles, or 6,400 acres was arable. However, the 
amount of land actually cultivated at any one time was certainly less 
than this, probably closer to 7 or 8 square miles, or between 4,500 and 
5,100 acres. The principle crop of the region was dates, but some wheat 
and barley were grown as well. This production was then supplemented 
marginally by camel by-products and some limited protein from sheep 
and goats. Calculating the amount of land worked to be around 5,100 
acres, along with the production of animal products, would bring an 
annual yield of approximately 36.5 million pounds of food, after as¬ 
suming that production methods then were not as efficient as today. 
After assessing for wastage of 5 percent, a surplus of around 6.1 mil¬ 
lion pounds would be available for sale, or about 17 percent of the total 
produced.®^ 

This does not leave much to support a group of professional soldiers, 
for to support just 300 fighters and any marginal administrative per¬ 
sonnel would require a bare minimum about 328,500 pounds of food 
annually, or about 5.38 percent of the surplus. It is worth noting that 
this number is above the zakat rate of 2.5 percent, which indicates the 
need for additional contributions by the people to support the fighting 
element. However, if the arable land was only 4,500 acres, this surplus 
would fall by half, thus requiring 11 percent of the surplus to support this 
small professional force. One can see that if the agricultural production 
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was strained in a given year, this would place considerable economic 
stress on the Madinans and the professional force they were required 
to support. The available evidence suggests that such economic stress 
was prevalent within the region during Muhammad’s initial tenure in 
Madinah.®* 

This situation was complicated by another contingency: the land 
and produce of the Jewish tribes. If this represented approximately 35 
percent of the annual production of Madinah, a supposition extrapo¬ 
lated from the stated number of date palms available to the people in 
Khaybar,®® then the strain on the surplus of the non-Jewish population 
would be considerably greater, anywhere from 4.13 percent to 8.32 per¬ 
cent of the surplus. This amount is far above the zakat rate and would 
help to explain the problem of food shortages and economic stress in 
the city. For example, when carrying out the assassination of one of the 
leaders of the al-Nadir, Ka'b bin al-Ashraf, the Muslims complained 
that Muhammad’s arrival had caused them considerable economic 
stress and that they wished to buy food from him.^° This attempt to set 
up Ka'b would not have worked had the situation presented not been 
plausible. 

What did this mean for the Prophet and his small contingent of pro¬ 
fessional fighters? It certainly meant that supplies for the early raids 
would be considerably strained, and this is supported by the hadith 
literature.^^ Raids of neighboring tribes and Qurayshi caravans would 
be necessary to at least supplement the food supply, a point that cer¬ 
tainly weighed on the Prophet’s mind. Put another way, the Muhajirun 
were either going to have to find employment in the fields and trades, 
or they were going to have to gain support through the means of of¬ 
fensive actions against any and all in the region, and this was going to 
have to occur soon. Therefore, Muhammad had little time to organize 
and prepare his closest supporters to engage in combat against what 
was arguably one of the most prominent and powerful tribal groups in 
western Arabia, the Quraysh. 

Furthermore, Muhammad needed to find a means to raise his army. 
Largely due to the low productivity of the culture, it was difficult to raise 
large professional armies. As a consequence, most fighters were militia 
recruited for brief campaigns to then return to their civilian work. Only 
a small portion of the army would be professional, and Muhammad 
organized these from the Muhajirun who had migrated from Makkah. 
Since many of the Muhajirun were unemployed, as noted earlier, the 
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Prophet retained a large number of these men in a veranda of his newly 
built mosque called the suffah. Men remained here waiting for the sum¬ 
mons from the Prophet to sign a registry in the mosque indicating their 
willingness to go on a raid. Muhammad would then select the men 
needed from this list for a particular mission. Thus, the core of fighters 
for Muhammad’s initial operations came from the underemployed and 
unemployed Muhajirun. Only when the Prophet determined to engage 
in a more aggressive raid did he turn to the Ansar of Madinah to assist. 

Besides food, another key problem of supply was that of weapons. 
While weapons for ancient warfare may appear to be simple in com¬ 
parison to modern combat systems, it must be borne in mind that the 
means of production was exceedingly crude, and that the manufac¬ 
ture of quality weapons was a craft performed by skilled artisans. The 
concepts of interchangeable parts and mass production were not yet 
understood, necessitating that each spear, sword, and shirt of chain 
mail had to be crafted individually at considerable expense and time. 
Crude spears were relatively easy to produce, but more quality weapons 
required real skill and were therefore quite costly. While there is evi¬ 
dence of smiths and skilled craftsmen operating in Makkah and Madi¬ 
nah, there is no evidence that such craftsmen existed among the early 
Muslims. Moreover, such skilled craftsmen were in very short supply in 
Madinah, regarding the production of not only weapons and armor but 
even clothing because the city had to import such items.^^ They would 
have to rely upon others to provide their weapons and armor, either 
seized as plunder or purchased locally or abroad. In the medieval Eu¬ 
ropean marketplace, a coat of chain mail could cost as much as a horse, 
although there are indications due to prevalence that such chain mail 
shirts were cheaper and more readily available to Muhammad.^^ Nev¬ 
ertheless, the process of creating chain mail shirts was labor intensive 
and costly, thus limiting the supply to only a few who could afford them. 

Other weapons could be even more difficult to obtain or use. During 
Charlemagne’s era, a quality sword could cost half as much as well as 
the chain mail in European markets, though there are instances where 
these were much more costly, making them a treasured possession as 
the primary offensive weapon.^^ Because they were so treasured, it was 
not uncommon for swords to be named, a practice engaged in by both 
Christian Europeans and Arabian Muslims.^® Contrary to what many 
might think, bow and arrow weapons were quite complex, for they re¬ 
quired not only skill to produce as a weapons system but also proficiency 
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in the hands of the user. The bow had to be crafted to handle the stress 
of being drawn while also being used as a staff and rod when unstrung. 
The shafts had to be fashioned straight and true to allow for reasonably 
accurate flight while the head had to be produced to penetrate various 
types of armor, especially chain m^xV^ This was compounded by the 
necessity of the user to train incessantly with such a system to become 
adept and effective in battle. References of Muhammad’s men pelting 
their enemies with stones, especially early on during such engagements 
as Badr, is indicative of their initial lack of proficiency with the bow. 

For Muhammad to simply go out and purchase these items would 
require him to have a financial base he simply did not possess, at least 
to our knowledge, when he first arrived in Madinah. While some of 
the Muhajirun and Ansar would have had their own personal weap¬ 
ons, the lack of quality weapons within the overall population would 
have limited the number of men the Prophet could initially field, thus 
providing one explanation why the first raids were manned by so few. 
Although the weapons were personal in nature, they still required basic 
maintenance and replacement, as the wastage of battle could lead to 
broken and lost material. So while food was the first essential need for 
the Muslims, Muhammad also had to contemplate how he would equip 
his men to fight. 

Beyond the basic weapons, horses were simply out of reach for most, 
and only the wealthiest individuals had these during the early days of 
Muhammad’s tenure in Madinah. Overall, these were exceedingly rare 
in the Hijaz, and in Arabia in general, and were thus highly prized by 
their owners. Their cost was exorbitant, going as high as four thousand 
dirhams, well beyond the price of a slave.^^ In the battles that will be 
examined in the following chapters, one will see a dearth of horses in 
action. It is only near the end of the Prophet’s life, with the Tabuk cam¬ 
paign, that we see a significant deployment of horse cavalry by anyone 
in Arabia at that time. Considering their previous scarcity, this raises 
the question of where these came from, a point that will be explored 
later. 

Because horses were scarce, the camel could at least provide Mu¬ 
hammad’s men some measure of mobility. However, even these initially 
seemed to be relatively scarce for the Muslims, for during the earliest 
raids it was not uncommon for Muhammad to have two of his men 
alternately ride one camel. Camels were cheaper than horses, typically 
purchased for around four hundred dirhams, although in one case a 
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man sold a camel to the Prophet for only forty dirhams, an obvious 
example of a token price for a giftJ* Female camels were more emo¬ 
tionally stable and not prone to stubbornness when heavily taxed, so 
they were preferred for ridingJ^ Although used for riding, camels were 
typically not used as fighting platforms, for it was extremely difficult 
to fight from a camel. Instead, camels were typically used as beasts of 
burden, or to provide men operational mobility, in which case the men 
would dismount to fight once in contact with an enemy.®® 

While men, equipment, and food supplies were critical to Muham¬ 
mad’s mission, the Prophet determined early on that he would need an 
excellent intelligence service. Details of specific intelligence missions 
will be covered later, but a few points need to be stressed here. An 
effective intelligence service does not just happen, for it requires re¬ 
cruitment and extensive maintenance to have such a service, and both 
require some type of expenditure. With this in mind, it is apparent that 
the Prophet was developing an intelligence service long before he mi¬ 
grated from Makkah, and this involved four distinct groups. The first 
two were within Makkah, with one being Muslims who remained be¬ 
hind. These would engage in active disinformation operations, such as 
after the raid on Nakhlah. The next group in Makkah would be those 
who were secret supporters. These would conduct information gather¬ 
ing, organization of financial support, and engage in discreet disinfor¬ 
mation operations within the very counsels of the Qurayshi leadership. 

The third group would involve those outside of Makkah who were 
usually secret supporters of the Prophet, whether city dwellers in places 
like Madinah, or Bedouin tribesmen scattered throughout Arabia. 
These provided Muhammad with information about the movement 
of Qurayshi caravans and forces, and they operated as double agents, 
which indicates that they were supportive of the Quraysh when actu¬ 
ally working for Muhammad so as to sow disinformation regarding the 
Prophet’s movements. In at least one instance, one agent would create 
arguably the most significant intelligence operation of Muhammad’s 
insurgency, a point we will explore later in chapter 7. The last group 
would be some within Madinah who operated in a counterintelligence 
role. These kept the Prophet informed regarding the details of the be¬ 
haviors of his followers, the munafiqun, and the opposition in the town. 

After Muhammad had politically organized the town and started to 
build his small army, it was necessary to provide them with the train¬ 
ing to engage the Quraysh of Makkah, considered one of the more 
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important tribes in western Arabia. Therefore, it was necessary to ini¬ 
tiate a series of raids and operations not only against Qurayshi caravans 
but also against some of the local tribes so as to pull them away from 
any tribal alliances with the Quraysh and to draw them into the orbit of 
the ummah. But before launching these raids, the Prophet ensured that 
he would not allow any obvious insurgents within the midst of his own 
mosque. He ordered his closest companions to expel the munafiqun 
“with some violence,” these being punched, slapped, knocked down, 
and dragged violently from the Prophet’s mosque, a level of persecution 
that at least equaled if not eclipsed that inflicted on the Muslims by the 
Quraysh when the former were still in Makkah.*^ 
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The Road to Badr 


It took the prophet about seven months to organize his first expedi¬ 
tion.^ While there is some disagreement among the sources as to which 
expedition came first, for our purposes here this is immaterial. For the 
sake of clarity, the analysis made of these operations will generally fol¬ 
low the timeline established in al-Waqidi’s Kitab al-Maghazi and Ibn 
Sdi' A’s Kitab al-Tabaqat, unless other sources demand differently. Mus¬ 
lim chroniclers divide these expeditions into two types, the ghazwah 
and sariyah. The former represented a mission led by the Prophet per¬ 
sonally while the latter was led by a lieutenant. An interesting aspect 
about the sariyah is that the term normally referred to a reconnais¬ 
sance or forage collection mission.^ However, when used by such writ¬ 
ers as al-Waqidi, the term took on the additional meaning of a raid, 
though probably still retaining some of the prior connotation of being 
a reconnaissance. 

These early raids were tasked to intercept Qurayshi caravans, and in 
this regard all were failures regarding their primary mission. Only one 
of these expeditions, with up to two hundred men, was led by Muham¬ 
mad himself to recover some animals lost to a raid by a neighboring 
tribe. The raiders fled to the mountains, and Muhammad was unable to 
find them. Thus, this expedition also met with no success. Typically, the 
early expeditions sent out by the Prophet consisted of anywhere from 
seven to two hundred men, with almost all on foot, as there were few 
camels and even fewer horses.^ Only one small mission was sufficiently 
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Table 3.1. Early Raids Prior to the Battle of Badr 


Date 

Mission 

Enemy 

Muslims 

Leader 

Result 

July 622 

ffijrah 





Jan 623 

Sif al-Bahr; 
Quraysh 

200 

30 

Hamzah 

No 

Fighting 

Feb 623 

Rabigh; 

Quraysh 

unknown 

60-80 

'Ubaydah 

No 

Fighting 

Mar 623 

Al-Kharrar; 

Quraysh 


8-20 

Sa'd bin Abu 
Waqqas 

No 

Contact 

July 623 

Buwat; 

Quraysh 

fOO 

200 

Muhammad 

No 

Contact 

Aug 623 

Al-Abwa; 

Quraysh 


60 

Muhammad 

No 

Contact 

Aug 623 

Al- 

'Ushayrah; 

Quraysh 


f50-200 

Muhammad 

No 

Contact 

Aug 623 

Safwan; Kurz 
bin Jabir 

unknown 

f50-200 

Muhammad 

Failure 

Oct 623 

Nakhlah; 

Quraysh 

4 

8-12 

'Abdullah bin 
Jahsh 

Victory 

Dec 623 

Badr; 

Quraysh 

700+ 

314 

Muhammad 

Victory 


Sources: The tables of battles presented were developed from Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Excursus B, 339-43, and Rehman Shaikh, Chronology of Prophetic Events, both 
cross referenced to Ibn Sa'd’s al-Tabaqat and Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat. 


mobile on camelback, but this one was too heavily outnumbered by 
enemy cavalry to achieve any real results.'^ Although these preliminary 
expeditions against the Qurayshi caravans could be considered failures, 
they did succeed in their secondary purpose, to elevate the concerns of 
the Quraysh and serve notice that their economic interests were being 
tracked and threatened. Moreover, while seemingly insignificant, they 
would incite the Quraysh to react. Some biographers of the Prophet 
attempt to state or imply that these operations were never meant to at¬ 
tack the caravans, only to threaten them, and that Muhammad had war 
forced upon him.® The early hadith and sira literature are more conclu¬ 
sive on this issue and clearly indicate that Muhammad was the one who 
started open combat with the Quraysh, these consisting of minor raids 
against Qurayshi caravans, their economic lifeline.® 
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In the list of actions used, the dates and numbers of enemy, where 
recorded, are approximations, and there is a modest measure of dispute 
about the dates. However, these do not alter the analysis as to what hap¬ 
pened prior to the battle of Badr. After the hijrah, Muhammad strove to 
organize the community of believers and to prepare for offensive action 
against the Quraysh to the best of his ability and as resources would 
allow. His campaign against the Quraysh would focus on two axes of 
attack. The direct axis would be to hit the Qurayshi caravans in the 
field. The second would be to intimidate neighboring tribes especially 
those who had agreements with the Quraysh, to either rally under his 
banner or at least take a neutral posture. While the latter would not be 
as immediately efficacious as the former, it would still raise the level of 
threat to the caravans sufficiently to force the Quraysh to spend more 
resources to protect them. This is even more serious if the Quraysh 
functioned largely as a caravan security force, as noted in a previous 
chapter, for this would be a blow to their prestige and another threat to 
their livelihood. 

It was about this time, not long after his arrival in Madinah, that 
Muhammad called upon his followers to engage in the struggle against 
the enemies of the Muslims. This is often called jihad in many sources, 
a term widely used but so often misinterpreted. To engage in jihad was 
merely to partake in a struggle. However, the contemporary misun¬ 
derstanding regarding jihad involves what some classical sources have 
labeled as the “greater versus the lesser jihad.” This confusion centers on 
an oft-quoted hadith that says that the Prophet, when returning from 
a battle, told his followers that they had completed “Jihad Asghar (the 
lesser Jihad) to strive in Jihad Akbar (the greater Jihad).” When his com¬ 
panions asked what this meant, Muhammad is reported to have said 
that the greater jihad was “the Jihad of someone against his desires.”^ 
This tradition is based on a weak hadith narration, and some such as 
Ibn Taymiyyah considered it a forgery.® 

Regardless, even if the tradition is accepted as accurate, it remains 
that the term “jihad” is largely interpreted in early Islamic literature 
as physical combat, both defensive and offensive in nature. Even the 
Sufi tradition, which is largely connected to this hadith, accepts physi¬ 
cal fighting as being immensely important, with one tradition implying 
that the battle against the inner self can only be waged after fighting and 
defeating real-world enemies on the field of battle. Indeed, the word 
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“Sufi” comes from the Arabic suffa, which is a raised platform that was 
the origination of the suffah, the veranda where many of the Prophet’s 
early fighters resided.^ When analyzing Muhammad’s methods of war¬ 
fare, the term “jihad” will be largely avoided in these pages to avoid the 
confusion that surrounds the term. Whether or not it is called jihad, it 
is clear from the historical record that Muhammad engaged in warfare, 
and much of this offensive in nature. It was necessary for the Prophet, 
as the leader of an insurgency, to go on the offensive, for change could 
not be imposed on the Quraysh and the neighboring Bedouin tribes 
without placing serious pressure on them, and this could only be done 
through combat. 

Muhammad’s uncle Hamzah led the first raid departing Madinah in 
January 623, with his objective being the western caravan route near 
Al- 'Is, located almost due west from Madinah. At nearly the same time, 
the Prophet sent' Ubaydah bin al-Harith with sixty to eighty men to the 
southwest, also intent on hitting the same caravan route but further to 
the south. Some sources assert that ' Ubaydah’s was the first raid, but 
here it is not critical which one departed before the other. It would 
appear that the Prophet intended this operation to be a two-pronged 
assault to hit the same caravan, possibly to ensure that if the Quraysh 
slipped by one group, they would be intercepted by the next. While it 
is not explicitly stated, it would appear that both missions were driven 
off by a Qurayshi escort that numbered from two hundred to three 
hundred men.^° Hamzah’s mission was saved by the intervention of a 
local shaykh who was friendly to both antagonists, after both forces had 
hobbled their camels with the intent of fighting within arrow-shot of 
each other. Had Hamzah’s small force actually fought the Quraysh that 
day, they would surely have been obliterated. As for 'Ubaydah’s group, 
they had to deploy a rearguard and engage their foe with archers, a sure 
indicator that they were hard-pressed to escape.^^ 

Undeterred, the Prophet sent Sa'd bin Abu Waqqas with a small 
band to once more interdict the coastal road, this time near al-Kharrar. 
In planning for this operation, the Prophet apparently suspected that 
he had enemy agents within the midst of his ummah, and thus he had 
instructed Sa'd to travel by night and remain concealed by day. Travel¬ 
ing by night not only concealed movement, but it also allowed the men 
to move during the coolest part of a day, conserving strength and re¬ 
ducing water usage.^^ While night movement sounds simple enough, it 
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must be noted that movement through any desert terrain, even moun¬ 
tainous, is extremely difficult during darkness, and that it takes special 
skills and practice to navigate effectively by the stars.^^ Every mountain 
and every little track looks the same to the uninitiated, and one could 
become hopelessly lost within a few hours. Moreover, movement by 
night was a significant novelty for the rural Bedouin, who found the 
darkness both dangerous and frightening.^^ Sa'd’s mission failed to en¬ 
gage the caravan as it slipped by them the previous day. This may have 
been in large measure due to the difficulties they had with efficient 
night travel at that time. 

Despite this effort to conceal the movement of his men, Muhammad 
realized that somehow the Quraysh were apprised of his operations. He 
now decided, as the sayyid of the ummah, to personally lead the next 
mission. In July 623, the Prophet organized about two hundred men 
and traveled approximately eighty miles to set up an ambush site near 
Buwat, a small village along the coastal route not far from Hamzah’s 
earlier objective. There is no indication of why his force did not inter¬ 
cept the Qurayshi caravan of 2,500 camels, which was unfortunate for 
him as he outnumbered the guards by two to one.^^ Cheated of a pos¬ 
sible triumph, the caravan slipped away and the Prophet brought his 
force back to Madinah. 

One month later, the Prophet tried again, this time leading two sepa¬ 
rate raids to the caravan route. The first to Waddan or al-Abwa had him 
deploy 60 men and march south, then west to intercept the coastal 
route. While he failed to make contact with a Qurayshi caravan, he 
did present a sufficient threat to a tribe in the area to convince them to 
agree to a nonaggression treaty.^® The second raid, with about 150-200 
men, was initiated when he learned through his agents in Makkah that 
a Qurayshi caravan had departed Makkah for Syria.^^ His objective was 
al-'Ushayrah and involved Muhammad taking a circuitous route, first 
northward and then into the mountains of the Hijaz to emerge in the 
valley of Yanbu. This approach march was certainly conducted in an 
effort to confuse spies in Madinah as to his destination. However, by 
this point his operations had become predictable and one dimensional, 
and his general direction and objectives were obvious. Most of the men 
moved on foot and traveled about 110 miles, the expedition having only 
30 camels on which the men rode in turn. Once there, he learned that 
the caravan had already passed by several days prior. Little did anyone 
know at the time, this same caravan, led by Abu Sufyan on its return. 
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would be the objective that would culminate in the Muslim victory at 
Badr just a few months later. 

Somewhere around this time, either between the two raids launched 
in August or after, the Muslim community in Madinah was raided by 
an intrepid man named Kurz bin Jabir al-Fihri, of the Banu Fihr. He at¬ 
tacked the Prophet’s sacred camels and apparently captured them all, 
though the actual number lost is not recorded.Muhammad set off 
in hot pursuit, probably with the same force he used for the raid on 
al-'Ushayrah. They pursued them almost to Badr near the seacoast but 
failed to catch them. This same Kurz would later join the Muslim ranks 
and engage in several more raids on behalf of his former enemies before 
being one of the few killed during the conquest of Makkah.^^ 

By this time, just one year after Muhammad’s entry into Madinah 
and his establishment as the city’s leading sayyid, he was faced with 
what can only be described as near total failure. His lieutenants had 
failed to plunder any of the caravans targeted, and even Muhammad 
had failed to achieve a victory. To add insult to injury, his own sacred 
camels had been carried off in a daring raid and he had failed to recover 
them. The only tangible result was that he had managed to wring a non¬ 
aggression alliance from at least one tribe near the coastal route. How¬ 
ever, an intangible result that was not without merit was the invaluable 
experience some of his men were receiving in the basics of what is today 
called patrolling and movement to contact. Despite this, the overall 
result of his operations had certainly been a serious disappointment. 
It was critical for Muhammad, as a sayyid, to deliver on his promise to 
care for the families in his charge and to bring them success. 

Among the difficulties he faced, one was the real problem of secu¬ 
rity in Madinah. It was apparent that somebody was relaying impor¬ 
tant information regarding the movements of Muhammad’s men, for 
Qurayshi caravans had either managed to elude his forces or had main¬ 
tained a significant force strength advantage. While the Prophet was 
receiving accurate intelligence assessments from Makkah, his enemies 
were gleaning actionable intelligence of similar importance from his 
own community. While it is possible that this intelligence came from 
the nonaligned Jewish tribes, it would seem that some of the informa¬ 
tion was taken from sources close to the nerve center of the ummah. 
Because it was extremely difficult and time-consuming to flush such 
moles from within the ranks, it was imperative for the Prophet to in¬ 
stead use tighter security measures for his operations. He had tried 
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night movements and circuitous routes of march to affect this, but it 
was certainly not enough. Therefore, he decided to introduce the use of 
the maktum, or sealed letter of instruction.^® 

Secret letters of instruction were nothing new, and where or how 
Muhammad came upon the idea is unknown. However, he decided to 
use it for the next raid, and at the same time change the direction of 
the operation. He recruited 'Abdullah bin Jahsh to lead a small recon¬ 
naissance expedition near Makkah to test both the maktum and how 
an unexpected shift in objective would reveal Qurayshi deployments. 
In October 623, 'Abdullah departed Madinah with eight or twelve 
men and half as many camels, with the men riding the beasts in turn. 
He moved for two days, probably toward the seacoast as would have 
been habit, though this is uncertain, before opening the letter.^^ When 
he read it, 'Abdullah gasped in dismay. “We are God’s and to Him do 
we return,” he cried out, for the objective—the wadi of Nakhlah deep 
within Qurayshi territory—seemed like a suicide mission.^^ While 
there is some dispute over the exact contents, most sources indicate 
that 'Abdullah and his men were to merely observe the Quraysh along 
the short caravan route between Makkah and A1 al-Ta’if, a resort town 
in the mountains to the east where Qurayshi nobles would travel to 
escape the oppressive heat of their city.^^ Therefore, it was designed 
to gain intelligence information to see how the Quraysh deployed and 
protected caravans in areas where they did not expect contact from the 
Muslims. The results would be astonishing. 

'Abdullah was not only given his objective but was explicitly told 
not to force any of his men to go on such a dangerous mission. Never¬ 
theless, all consented to go. As they moved south, possibly along the 
elevated plateau to the east of the Hijaz, two of 'Abdullah’s men lost 
their camel and broke from the party to find it. With his force now re¬ 
duced, one can imagine 'Abdullah’s reaction when the party came upon 
a Qurayshi caravan guarded by only four men and bound for Makkah 
carrying wine, leather goods, and raisins. This was a far cry from the 
previous engagements where the Muslims had been outnumbered on 
nearly every occasion. Here was a Qurayshi caravan for the taking. 

'Abdullah now exercised personal initiative and discussed the situ¬ 
ation with his men. If they merely watched, the caravan would soon 
enter the haram, or forbidden area, of Makkah, where fighting was not 
allowed by tradition. Yet they had another problem if they decided to 
attack. Because they had departed Madinah during the month of Rajab, 
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one of the four months considered sacred in which no fighting was to 
occur, they were not sure if the days of travel had taken them into the 
month of Sha’ban, in which fighting would be allowed. Any combat 
at this point could find them in violation of a sacred month. However, 
they collectively decided that such a lucrative target was too good to let 
slip by, and they decided to attack. Of interest in all of this discussion 
is that nowhere do we find the men discussing a possible violation of 
Muhammad’s orders to merely perform reconnaissance, implying that 
it is possible, though not likely, that the Prophet left such a choice open 
to 'Abdullah as the commander on the spot. Instead, it would seem that 
'Abdullah seized the initiative on his own accord. 

They first resorted to a stratagem of deception, with at least one of 
'Abdullah’s men shaving his head to make it appear the group was on 
a pilgrimage. As such, they normally would not have been a threat, and 
the four guards relaxed their suspicions when they saw them.^^ The 
Muslim party then leaped upon them, killing one and capturing two 
others, along with seizing the entire caravan. One man managed to 
escape into the hills to bring the news of the attack to the Quraysh. 

'Abdullah’s men were ecstatic and returned to Madinah with the 
caravan in tow to represent the first operational success of the um- 
mah. Before their arrival, 'Abdullah had divided up the loot, separating 
the share for each man in the raid while setting aside one-fifth for the 
Prophet. Their surprise at finding such a lightly guarded caravan was 
surpassed by the shock they received when Muhammad expressed his 
displeasure. It was immaterial that they were successful, for he indi¬ 
cated they had countermanded his orders not to engage in fighting. 
As a result, they had violated the sacred month of Rajab and had given 
the Quraysh a propaganda victory, for they were already spreading the 
word of this sordid deed.^^ 'Abdullah and his men were now classi¬ 
fied as lawbreakers, and the Muslims in Madinah were dismayed. Some 
Muslims who had remained behind in Makkah attempted to blunt this 
criticism with propaganda of their own, but apparently with little suc¬ 
cess, for the Jews in the entire region considered it an omen against the 
Prophet.^® 

Even as this dispute raged, Muhammad received the ayah, or verse, 
of revelation about fighting in a sacred month: 

They ask you concerning fighting in the Sacred Months. Say, Fight¬ 
ing therein is a great (transgression) but a greater (transgression) 
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with Allah is to prevent mankind from following the way of Allah, 
to disbelieve in Him, to prevent access to Al-Masjid [the mosque] 
Al-Haram (at Makkah) (the sacred area), and to drive out its in¬ 
habitants, and Al-Fitnah [persecution] is worse than killing.^^ 

What is fascinating about this recitation is that there is no evidence 
that at this time the Quraysh were prohibiting Muslims from engaging 
in a pilgrimage and going to the ka'bah?^ Even when they were still 
in Makkah, most Muslims, unless they were a mawla, or servant, of 
another and thus prohibited from doing so, could circumambulate the 
shrine, and this arguably included Muhammad. Had the Muslims in 
Madinah not started their raids on the Qurayshi caravans, there is little 
evidence to suggest the two sides could not have coexisted. There is 
marginal evidence that the Quraysh were preparing operations against 
Madinah, but the evidence available is difficult to place in the timeline 
of events. Did the Qurayshi efforts come before or after Muhammad 
began his raids? Regardless of Qurayshi plans, some sources accept the 
notion that it was Muhammad who intended to take the offensive from 
the start.^^ 

Moreover, the Muslims in Makkah were not actually driven out, save 
for perhaps Muhammad. Most preferred to migrate when Muhammad 
gave them permission while a number remained in Makkah until the 
conquest of the city by Muhammad’s forces in 629. Thus, what Muham¬ 
mad was engaging in after the raid at Nakhlah was a propaganda ploy to 
provide divine sanction for his men to break the traditional law of the 
area by fighting during sacred months. By doing so, he was initiating 
the ummah to the notion that legality outside of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity was unimportant. Laws that were not sanctioned and supported 
by Muhammad could be violated at will when it was necessary for the 
success of operations, or possibly even for more mundane tasks. 

Such a declaration presented the Quraysh with a serious dilemma. 
They were more concerned about their genteel image among the outly¬ 
ing tribes of Arabia, so it would have been very difficult for them to also 
abrogate the sacred months in which to campaign, and there are only 
a few instances, all unsuccessful, when they did violate such months. 
The only one that could have led to success was when they organized 
the siege of Madinah during the sacred month of Dhu al-Qa'dah. While 
the Quraysh could still defend themselves if attacked, Muhammad’s de¬ 
cision to fight in the sacred months gave the Muslims a four-month 
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period of a one-sided truce. Muhammad, knowing the mind of his own 
people, surely must have understood that he was placing the Quraysh 
in an impossible position. He was forcing the Quraysh to live by their 
own book of rules while he could now violate such almost at will. Un¬ 
derstanding this principle, he would take advantage of it on numerous 
occasions, and the Quraysh, hobbled by such false notions of legal nice¬ 
ties, paid the price. He even placed such pressure on Jewish tribes in 
Madinah by later engaging them during their Sabbath.^^ 

Muhammad’s resolution of the issue of the sacred months brought 
relief to 'Abdullah and his men, who up to this point were awaiting 
their fate with fear and trepidation. Now their raid had been sanctioned 
ex post facto. But was there more to this issue than merely a sacred 
month? Indeed, Muhammad had sent them out on their mission during 
the sacred month of Rajab, and surely he must have known that, even 
if merely a reconnaissance, there could have been fighting. Is it pos¬ 
sible that Muhammad was concerned that the first successful raid was 
not led by himself but one of his lieutenants? Even though he had sent 
out initial raids under others, Muhammad had taken his hand to lead¬ 
ing these operations when previous ones had been failures. Now, after 
having failed himself to engage and capture a Qurayshi caravan, one of 
Muhammad’s lieutenants not only defeated the Quraysh but returned 
with plunder, and all of this against the Prophet’s original instructions. 

To make matters worse, 'Abdullah, before being told that the raid 
violated the law, had presumptuously divided up the loot, setting aside 
one-fifth for the prophet at a time when one-fourth was normally al¬ 
lotted a tribal chieftain.^^ By siding with the people that the raid was a 
violation, Muhammad did two things. First, he saved 'Abdullah’s life, 
for what 'Abdullah did shortchanged the prophet, because only later 
would the recitation come about granting one-fifth of the loot to the 
prophet, rather than one-fourth. Second, it allowed Muhammad to 
await revelation then summarily change the law. In doing so, he de¬ 
clared the raid legal after the fact, but he also discarded the need to dis¬ 
tribute this particular loot to the men. As a consequence, Muhammad 
was able to seize the entire caravan, using its wealth as seed money for 
future expeditions and providing his own household with badly needed 
finances. 

The consequences of the Nakhlah expedition were perceived as mi¬ 
nor but were ultimately monumental. It clearly established a state of 
war between the Muslims and the Quraysh, and Muhammad was the 
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one who declared it.^^ Although exegetes would argue centuries later 
that Qurayshi persecution started the war, it has already been noted 
that some of Muhammad’s followers were the first to use physical vio¬ 
lence to push their views while still in Makkah. Moreover, what the 
panegyrists for the Prophet fail to realize is that in their headlong pur¬ 
suit to defend him, they open the door to the notion that any Muslim 
could wage war on an enemy simply for such things as verbal ridicule 
or a minor insult. Indeed, this could very well be the case; there is his¬ 
torical, hadith, and Qur’anic evidence to suggest this.^'^ But foremost, 
with the success of one of his lieutenants, the pressure was now on 
Muhammad, as the sayyid of the ummah, to prove that he could lead 
a successful operation and not just dispatch it. He did not have long to 
wait for another opportunity. 

Every year the Quraysh sent out two major caravans, one in the win¬ 
ter and the other in the summer, to biannually balance the lion’s share of 
their wealth. Besides these two, there were always a number of smaller 
caravans to raid, but the two major ones, established by Hashim 'Abd 
Manef, Muhammad’s great-grandfather, were the greatest prizes to 
seek. Muhammad, intimately familiar with the trading business, knew 
the general timings of these caravans. The specific intelligence he regu¬ 
larly received from Makkah gave him more details, thus providing him 
sufficient information to intercept them. He was informed that a major 
caravan escorted by seventy horsemen was coming south from Syria 
under the control of Abu Sufyan bin Harb, one of the important elders 
of the Quraysh.^® He knew this in large measure because it was the very 
same caravan, then traveling north, that he had failed to intercept in the 
raid to al-' Ushayrah. By calculating the movement of the caravan, along 
with the time it took to offload and load goods, the Prophet was able 
to determine the most opportune time to send out scouts to herald the 
caravan’s approach. 

The caravan coming from Syria was loaded with wealth, having vir¬ 
tually every family among the Quraysh involved even if it offered but 
minimal profit. It was composed of one thousand camels, and at least 
one clan, the Makhzum, had upward of ten thousand mithqals of gold 
carried in the baggage. The total holdings of the caravan were upward 
of fifty thousand dinars, or five hundred thousand dirhams.A mere 
threat to this caravan would incite the entire city of Makkah to action, 
and by plotting to take it, Muhammad was essentially threatening to 
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bring down upon the people of Madinah, the very thing they feared: the 
full weight of Qurayshi might. 

Yet to seize this prize would go beyond the monetary gain, for it 
would establish Muhammad as the principal leader in the Hijaz. De¬ 
spite any risks involved, he began his preparations and in doing so re¬ 
alized that he would need more men to ensure success. Therefore, for 
the first time he tapped the manpower resources of the Ansar. Doing so 
was somewhat risky because the zakat and other charity of this group 
provided the base of wealth for the operations of the unemployed Mu- 
hajirun. Yet his need for immediate manpower was greater than the 
need for future tax revenue. It could even be said that he was taking a 
calculated risk, for if this force were to be destroyed, his days in Madi¬ 
nah would be numbered. Some of the people answered his summons 
eagerly, but others were very reluctant because they saw this move as 
an open invitation to all-out war with the Quraysh.^^ It was one thing 
to launch an occasional small raid on a caravan and quite another to 
unleash a full-scale operation that could entail serious casualties and 
invite a strong response from Makkah. Such was a daunting prospect 
indeed. 

Muhammad dispatched a scout to locate the caravan, who was de¬ 
ceived as to the exact location of the caravan by false information given 
by a native of the area. When the scout returned to the Prophet, the 
two had a secret consultation in Muhammad’s quarters, whereupon the 
Prophet came out and called on all who could procure an animal that 
was ready to ride to accompany him on the raid. Some, eager to now 
follow up the success of the Nakhlah expedition, asked if they could 
use their farm animals, but Muhammad refused due to the pressure 
of time, saying he only wanted “those who have their riding animals 
ready.’’^® 

Having quickly made preparations, Muhammad left Madinah on 
Saturday 9 December 623, with a force of approximately 83 Muhajirun 
and 231 Ansar, heading southwest toward the caravan watering loca¬ 
tion of Badr. He had 70 camels and only 2 horses in his force.^^ Before 
departing Muhammad personally inspected his men and sent home 
those he considered too young to fight; the range between 14 and 15 
years of age was apparently the break-point.^® As he looked his men 
over, the Muhajirun presented a mediocre lot, for they had recently 
been suffering from disease due to their recent change in venue and 
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diet.'^^ Nevertheless, if he was to intercept the caravan he would need 
every willing man available, regardless of physical condition. Realizing 
that his advance might be spotted by Qurayshi scouts, not to mention 
having a sudden premonition of evil regarding a mountain tribe in the 
area, Muhammad deviated off the main route from Madinah and fol¬ 
lowed obscure canyons and wadis until he debouched into the open 
plain of Badr. 

Abu Sufyan was aware of the danger. He personally engaged in a re¬ 
connaissance of his own, riding well ahead of the slow-moving caravan 
to reach the wells of Badr just after two of Muhammad’s scouts had 
left. When he arrived, he asked a local if he had seen anything unusual, 
and the man told him of two men who came earlier, took some water, 
and then left. Abu Sufyan went to the place where the men had rested. 
Spying camel droppings, he broke one open to find a date pit within. 
“By God, this is the fodder of Yathrib!”^^ His worst fears confirmed, he 
hastened back to the caravan and ordered it to quicken its pace and 
deviate to the coastal route, leaving Badr to the east. While this meant 
they would not get any water, he knew they could proceed without it if 
necessary, and now was certainly a time of extreme necessity. Concur¬ 
rently, he ordered a rider to rush to Makkah and alert the town that the 
caravan was in jeopardy. 

When this messenger arrived, having torn his shirt and cut the nose 
of his camel in grief, he cried “Oh, Quraysh, the transport camels, the 
transport camels! Muhammad and his companions are lying in wait for 
your property with Abu Sufyan. . . . Help! Help!”^^ With this warning 
ringing in their ears, the leaders of Makkah rapidly prepared a relief 
column of 1,000 men. About 100 were mounted and armored, with 
about 500 of the remaining infantry in chain mail as well. The clan of 
Makhzum, with so much to lose, contributed 180 men and one-third of 
the cavalry dispatched.^^ The Quraysh lightheartedly declared as they 
made their preparations that Muhammad would not find this caravan 
such an easy prey as the one at Nakhlah. With Abu Sufyan leading the 
caravan south, another of their key leaders, Amr bin Hisham, known to 
the Muslims as Abu Jahl, was in command of the relief effort.'^^ Before 
leaving, the leaders in Makkah took hold of the curtains of the ka' bah, 
crying out “O Allah! Give victory to the exalted among the two armies, 
the most honored among the two groups, and the most righteous 
among the two tribes.”^® Twelve wealthy men of the Quraysh also deter¬ 
mined to provide the necessary meat on the hoof for the journey, each 
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supplying ten camels to be slaughtered for rations. Logistical lift was 
provided by seven hundred camels for this hastily organized force.^^ 

Having prepared the relief force as speedily as possible, they marched 
hard to the north, soon meeting another messenger from Abu Sufyan 
declaring the caravan was now safely past the danger zone. But Abu Jahl 
was determined to press on ahead and thus changed the mission of pro¬ 
tecting the caravan to one of engaging Muhammad’s men. This caused 
Abu Sufyan to cry in anguish, “Woe to the people! This is the action of 
Amr bin Hisham,” thereby exonerating himself of Abu Jahl’s actions.'^® 
It was possible that Abu Jahl was determined to gain glory for himself 
at the expense of Abu Sufyan and thus gain power in Makkah, since the 
two were intense rivals.^^ However, it should also be noted that Abu 
Jahl probably had a far better appreciation of the danger presented by 
Muhammad’s insurgency, and was thus willing to risk more in an effort 
to crush it. 

Abu Jahl’s rash decision to change the relief column’s mission led 
to immediate complications. With a pending, though now seemingly 
unnecessary, battle in sight, a number of the Quraysh were not inter¬ 
ested in either fighting their fellow clansmen or helping him establish 
primacy in Makkah due to a renowned victory. This was further exac¬ 
erbated by the dream of one of the members of the al-Muttalib family, 
the very same from which Muhammad hailed, in which he foresaw the 
deaths of the principle nobles of the Quraysh in the coming battle. Abu 
Jahl could only lament with disdain that “this is yet another prophet 
from the clan of al-Muttalib,” and urged his men to ignore the por- 
tent.^° Relating such a dream could very well have been the action of a 
fifth columnist within the ranks of the Quraysh to instill fear and doubt, 
thus dampening their courage. Of the one thousand who started out, 
anywhere from two hundred to four hundred withdrew and headed 
back to Makkah, and those who did remain were still unsure about the 
situation.^^ With divided counsel and with overconfident leaders, the 
Qurayshi force pressed northward to the probable spot of Muhammad’s 
force near Badr. They were so sure of victory that they even turned 
down offers of reinforcements from a nearby tribe.®^ 

The area around Badr is essentially a bowl with mountains or ridges 
surrounding it on nearly every side. However, to the northwest and 
northeast there are passes, and to the south the terrain levels out to 
allow a caravan trail to pass through. It is about 1.6 miles wide from 
east to west and 2.5 miles long north to south. Those within the plain 
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would be hidden from view until a force moved over the ridges or up 
the caravan trail. Due to its wells, there was also a grove of trees on the 
south side of the plain that could make spotting an enemy force more 
difficult from the southern approach. 

Having sent men to collect water at Badr, and those men not having 
returned, Abu Jahl realized where Muhammad’s men probably were, 
though he would be unable to easily hear their movements because 
the Prophet had ordered the bells cut from the necks of his camels.®^ 
However, this mattered little as Abu Jahl’s scouts confirmed his sus¬ 
picions regarding the Muslims’ location. Meanwhile, Muhammad was 
completely oblivious to the onrushing relief force until the day before 
contact, when his men captured the Qurayshi water bearers.®^ After 
trying to beat the truth out of them, and disbelieving it when they heard 
it, Muhammad admonished his men that these were indeed water bear¬ 
ers from a large relief force from Makkah. When the water bearers told 
the Prophet that the force killed nine to ten camels per day for food, 
Muhammad reckoned that the force was a thousand strong, which was 
an accurate assessment, though not taking into account those who had 
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broken ranks and went back to Makkah. Muhammad, caught by sur¬ 
prise, now realized he was in serious trouble.^^ With his men on foot, 
faced with what he thought was a thousand men, many of them on 
horseback, he would be hard-pressed to withdraw into the mountains. 
With this in mind, and his need for some type of substantial victory, 
he was forced to make a stand, risking everything on one desperate 
engagement. 

He now needed to inspire his men, for they had come out to raid a 
caravan, not to fight a pitched battle. He had pinned his hopes on the 
Ansar, and to them he turned for a declaration of loyalty. Securing this, 
he prepared for the first major fight of his life. Riding ahead of his men 
on his camel, he surveyed the plain to determine what to do. One of 
his officers, al-Hubib bin al-Mundhir, asked him if Allah had ordered 
them to fight a certain way or if this was just a matter of military tactics. 
When Muhammad said it was the latter, the officer advised that the 
wells of Badr to the west and south should be stopped up with rocks, 
and a cistern should be constructed to the east to hold plenty of water 
for the Muslims. Muhammad adopted the plan at once, and work teams 
quickly completed the projects.^® 

There is room for debate as to where Muhammad actually positioned 
his men. While tradition has determined that he positioned himself 
almost to the center of the Badr plain, the early documentation and 
common sense would indicate that he positioned the men further to 
the northeast, with their backs to the mountains and with his own 
headquarters on the slopes of the mountains overlooking the ground 
below. This placed his men close to their cistern and provided him a 
place to observe the action with a ready means to escape if the battle 
went poorly. In doing this, Muhammad placed his men on what Sun 
Tzu called “death ground.”®^ With no room to maneuver they were 
compelled to fight and win, or die trying. However, Muhammad did 
have the foresight to position them in such a way that scattered survi¬ 
vors would be able to flee into the mountains if they fared badly in the 
fight, a concept reasonably well known to some military thinkers of that 
day.®* 

On the morning of 22 December 623, or 17 Ramadan AH 2, Abu 
Jahl’s force stopped short of the slopes to the south of the Badr Plain 
and encamped. He sent a scout ahead to estimate the situation, and 
when he returned it was with grim news. He accurately reported the 
Muslim strength but then noted that they were prepared to fight to the 
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death, and this would incur heavy casualties in the Qurayshi force. “I do 
not think a man of them will be slain till he slay one of you, and if they 
kill of you a number equal to their own, what is the good of living after 
that? Consider, then, what you will do.”^^ With these words, dissen¬ 
sion surfaced in the ranks of Abu Jahl’s force, and he with difficulty put 
down the tide of division that could further weaken his force. As Abu 
Jahl struggled to control his wavering leaders and warriors, Muham¬ 
mad moved about the ground near the Badr wells, placing his hand on 
the sand to declare that certain men of the Quraysh would die at such 
a point.®® The differences between the two camps on the eve of battle 
were striking. 

During the night, a light rain fell and the area where the Quraysh had 
encamped was in the wash of a wide wadi, thus becoming waterlogged. 
Meanwhile, the Muslims sheltered beneath their shields as Muhammad 
busied himself with prayer.®^ When the Friday morning of 23 Decem¬ 
ber came, as the Muslims wearily gathered for prayer with the breaking 
dawn, the Quraysh found that their horsemen would have difficulty 
with the loose terrain, forcing many to dismount. Only the key leaders 
such as Abu Jahl remained mounted.®^ To make matters worse, there 
was further division within the Qurayshi camp. That night Abu Jahl 
had already rejected reinforcements offered by a neighboring tribe, ap¬ 
parently determined not to share in the glory of his anticipated victory, 
when he had an argument with fellow noble Utbah bin Rabi'ah. Utbah 
had been counseling the nobles that they should not engage in battle, 
and Abu Jahl chided him for his defeatism. “Your lungs are inflated 
with fear,” he noted, to which Utbah retorted that his courage would 
be displayed on the field of battle. To emphasize his determination to 
attack Muhammad in the morning, Abu Jahl unsheathed his sword and 
slapped the back of his horse with the flat of the blade. Another, watch¬ 
ing this exchange, left in bewilderment, noting that such discord among 
the leaders was a bad omen.®^ 

As dawn broke, both sides began to make their preparations in what 
was to become an unusually hot day.®^ Even as the Quraysh were lining 
up, Utbah bin Rabi'ah rode on his red camel among the men, exhort¬ 
ing them not to fight against their family members, a fact very per¬ 
sonal to him since one of his own sons had become a Muslim. “Do you 
not see them,” referring to the Muslims, “how they crouch down on 
their mounts, keeping firmly in place, licking their lips like serpents?”®® 
Utbah’s openly displayed dissension put Abu Jahl into a fit of fury. 
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declaring that if “it were anyone else saying this, I would bite him!”®^ 
Attempting to again rally his men, Abu Jahl cried out to Allah, ask¬ 
ing him to destroy the army that was unrighteous in his sight.With 
the advantage of their cavalry lost due to the soft ground, and lacking 
substantial water and already suffering from thirst, Abu Jahl moved his 
hesitant fighters over the ridge and onward to destiny in the Badr plain. 

Even as he did so, Muhammad had completed arranging his men 
during the predawn hours with only a few clad in light chain mail for 
battle.^® He personally used an arrow to align them by ranks into a 
straight line, even jabbing one of his men, Sawad bin Ghaziyyah, in the 
stomach with the arrow tip to get him in line. Sawad declared that the 
Prophet had injured him and demanded recompense on the spot. Mu¬ 
hammad uncovered his torso and told him to take it. Instead, the war¬ 
rior leaned forward and kissed the Prophet on the stomach. When Mu¬ 
hammad asked him why he did this, Sawad said that he might very well 
be killed and wished that this be his last remembrance of his leader.^^ 
Having positioned his men, Muhammad returned to the small tent set 
up as his headquarters and demonstrated his confidence by taking a 
brief nap.^° He placed Qays bin Abu Sa'sa'a in command of the rear 
guard, composed of older men and probably armed with spears, while 
to the front Sa'd bin Khaythama was in command of the right and al- 
Miqdad bin al-Aswad in charge of the left. These two were leading the 
younger men, ardent and spoiling for the fight.^^ The latter commander 
was possibly the only Muslim actually on the battlefield mounted on 
horseback.^^ Several gusts of wind blew across the sand, and Muham¬ 
mad cried out that the angels of Allah had arrived, so each man should 
mark his own hood and cap with a special symbol of identification to 
protect them from angelic wrath.^^ 

As the Qurayshi force advanced slowly across the plain, several men 
stepped forward to initiate single combat. Two Muslims were killed 
in the first exchange, along with one of the Quraysh who had vowed 
to fight his way through to the Muslim water supply. He was met by 
Muhammad’s uncle Hamzah, who slashed off part of one leg before the 
man managed to reach the water. Hamzah climbed into the pool and 
finished the Qurayshi warrior off with a single blow.^^ With these mod¬ 
est preliminaries complete, the champions came forward to do single 
combat. Honor and shame being a key virtue for such tribal cultures, 
three men from the princely class of the Quraysh, Utbah bin Rabi'ah 
along with one of his sons and Utbah’s brother, demanded to have 
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combat with men of equal social stature. Three dutifully stepped for¬ 
ward, including Muhammad’s uncle Hamzah, his cousin 'Ali bin Abu 
Talib, and Ubaydah bin al-Harith. When the duel was over, the three 
Quraysh were dead and Ubaydah was mortally wounded when his leg 
was severed by the blow of a sword from Utbah’s brother. As for Utbah 
bin Rabi'ah, he died displaying the very valor he had declared the night 
prior to Abu Jahl. 

With the single combats essentially inconclusive, the moment for 
battle had arrived. Even as the sun began to cap the mountains to the 
southeast, Abu Jahl’s men found the light blazing at an angle into their 
eyes, and they squinted to the northeast to see the Muslims remain¬ 
ing rock solid in their ranks.^^ The lines of the Quraysh now began to 
advance. 

The Muslims remained stationary, the sound of mailed warriors 
steadily approaching their line. In the midst of the Qurayshi force they 
could see three battle flags of the 'Abd al-Dar, and several mounted 
men leading them on, their mail gleaming in the morning sun. Abu 
Jahl, on horseback, continued to urge his men forward, still sensing an 
unease and hesitance in their gait. “One should not kill the Muslims,” 
he cried. “Instead, capture them so they can be chastised!”^® Ahead 
he could see the four battle flags of the Muslims, with the larger one 
in the center and elevated to the rear—the green flag of Muhammad 
himself. Abu Jahl felt his ardor rise, and he cried out poetic verse about 
how his destiny was to wage war and conquer his foes.^^ Abu Jahl must 
have at this moment sensed that his desire for triumph was about to be 
fulfilled. 

As for Muhammad, he had informed his men that anyone who killed 
any of the enemy would get that man’s armor and weapons as plunder.^® 
He watched the scene unfold below, a cloud of dust now rising from 
the ranks of the advancing enemy. Muhammad had ordered his men 
to keep the enemy at bay with missiles, only resorting to sword play at 
the last minute. Commands were now shouted out and several volleys 
of arrows were thrown from Muslim archers posted to the right and 
left of the main body. This was followed by a shower of stones from 
the main body of the Muslim force.^^ The arrows and stones, though 
mostly harmless against the armor and shields of the enemy, still served 
as a harbinger of the fight to come. The Muslims, being less armored, 
probably suffered more in the exchange, with at least one killed as far 
back as the cistern as he took a drink of water.^° Following the missile 
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skirmishing, the signal was given and the Muslims now began their 
own slow advance, marching in ranks toward their enemy. Then came 
the command to draw swords, and in unison the front rank unsheathed 
their curved Indian blades, a flash of brilliance like lightning dashing 
into the eyes of the Qurayshi soldiers, even as the rank behind leveled 
their spears.*^ 

And then Muhammad gave the signal to charge. The Muslims sud¬ 
denly cried out at the top of their lungs, shouting “One! One!” a sound 
like thunder echoing from the mountain sides as they broke ranks and 
bolted for the center of the Qurayshi lines.As swords were wielded 
and spears thrust, the Qurayshi men began to feel the exhaustion al¬ 
ready creeping over them as they cried out for the water they did not 
possess but now so desperately needed. In contrast, individual Muslims 
could fight for several minutes and then quickly pull from the ranks to 
refresh themselves in their trough before returning back to the fight, 
their gap filled by men in ranks behind them. Qne of them, 'Awf bin 
al-Harith, while taking a respite from the fighting asked the Prophet 
what makes Allah laugh with joy. Muhammad replied that it was the 
man who charged “into the enemy without mail.” On hearing this, 'Awf 
stripped off his chain mail and tossed it aside. He then threw himself 
into the ranks of the Quraysh until he was killed.*^ 

Because of their armor, few of the Quraysh fell in the first charge, 
but their morale was wavering even as Muhammad paced back and 
forth under his tent, declaring that the Quraysh would “be routed and 
will turn and flee. Nay, but the Hour (of doom) is their appointed tryst, 
and the Hour will be more wretched and more bitter (than this earthly 
failure).”®^ The Muslims purposely targeted the leaders of the enemy, 
and Abu Jahl’s horse was quickly brought down. No longer seeing their 
leader hovering over them, the Qurayshi line shuddered and then broke 
in confusion as men, overcome by thirst, exhaustion, and doubt, turned 
to run. It was then that the real killing and maiming began, as the Mus¬ 
lims raced after them, swords flashing as they dismembered bodies 
and took heads. Even then, individual men, usually noblemen of the 
Quraysh, attempted to make a stand and rally their fleeing men until 
they were cut down. 

Abu Jahl, finding himself cut off from his army along with his son 
Ikrimah, positioned himself with his back to a thicket of scrub, fight¬ 
ing until he was severely wounded. Mu'adh bin Amr cornered him, 
his sword severing a leg and sending the foot and calf flying. Ikrimah 
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desperately fought to protect his father and brought his sword down 
on Mu’adh’s shoulder, nearly severing the man’s arm. Mu’adh stag¬ 
gered from the fight, and, with his father too injured to move, Ikrimah 
withdrew as well, leaving his father to his fate. Another Muslim passed 
by and gave Abu Jahl an additional blow, though still not fatal.®® As for 
Mu’adh, he would rest and reenter the fight, soon after tearing off his 
mangled arm because he was dragging it around. Despite the severity 
of his wound, he would survive the battle and live into the days of the 
khalifate of 'Uthman. 

With the Quraysh in full flight, Muhammad’s men began to round 
up prisoners, a sight that angered one of the leading Ansar, Sa' d bin 
Mu'adh, who was now with the Prophet at his command tent. Muham¬ 
mad could see the displeasure on the man’s face and asked him why he 
disapproved taking prisoners. “This was the first defeat inflicted by God 
on the polytheists,” Sa'd remarked. “Killing the prisoners would have 
been more pleasing to me than sparing them.”®® Despite Sa'd’s attitude, 
the Muslims continued to assemble the prisoners, sorting through the 
dead and wounded to find friends or enemies and take stock of their 
incredible victory. 

'Abdullah bin Mas'ud found Abu Jahl still alive and barely breath¬ 
ing from the wounds he had received. He placed his foot on his neck 
and asked, “Are you Abu Jahl?” Upon affirmation, he took hold of his 
beard and severed the dying man’s head. He then took it and threw it 
at Muhammad’s feet, who gave thanks to Allah for the great victory.®^ 
The dead Quraysh, a total of at least fifty and possibly as many as sev¬ 
enty, were thrown into one of the wells, with Muhammad reciting over 
them, “have you found what God threatened is true? For I have found 
that what my Lord promised me is true.”®® At least forty-three prison¬ 
ers were taken, though some sources say as many as seventy were cap¬ 
tured.®^ As for the Muslim dead, Ibn Ishaq states that only eight died at 
Badr, although other sources placed the number as high as fourteen.^® 
Among the dead of the Quraysh were a disproportionately high num¬ 
ber of nobles, and the loss of their core leaders had to be a serious blow 
to them. Many had stayed and died fighting, even as their servants and 
lower ranks fled. In addition, if the Quraysh had about seven hundred 
men on the field and suffered seventy dead, 10 percent were killed, a 
rate comparable or significantly higher in light of other battles not only 
ancient but even from the modern era.®^ 
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While it is tempting to attribute the Muslim victory at Badr to the 
power of Allah or to angelic intervention, just as Muslim writers would 
contend, there were conventional reasons why they won. The Quraysh 
were divided among themselves, uncertain as to the wisdom of their 
leader’s actions and concerned about fighting their brethren from their 
clans. In contrast, the Muslims were actuated and motivated by one 
force: the will of their leader Muhammad. The weather also worked 
against the Quraysh, robbing them of the one element that could have 
proven decisive in battle, their cavalry. The Muslims were on the defen¬ 
sive, fully rested and provisioned, while the Quraysh lacked that vital 
necessity of water so crucial in the desert. This was accentuated by the 
fact that the Muslims were more lightly armored than the Quraysh, and 
thus more mobile and resilient in an infantry battle waged in the desert, 
which could still become sufficiently warm in December. Muhammad 
had also chosen the terrain carefully, following counsel and wisdom of 
those more experienced in the actual tactics of battle, while Abu Jahl 
scorned the advice brought to him by other noblemen of the Quraysh. 
The latter also allowed his army to be drawn into battle on ground not 
of his choosing. Finally, the Quraysh had underestimated Muhammad’s 
capabilities while the prophet had overestimated theirs. The former ap¬ 
proached the battle overconfident of an easy victory while the latter 
prepared to fight to the death, certain that he and his men would either 
immerge triumphant or his movement would be destroyed forever. Pre¬ 
pared to die, Muhammad’s men triumphed, a factor that had brought 
victory to many combatants throughout history. 

With the victory at Badr, Muhammad issued orders that the booty 
was not to be taken by anyone until the fighting was over so that it 
could be divided properly. Moreover, orders were given regarding the 
disposition of the prisoners. While most sources indicate they were 
to be ransomed, some also implied that they could be executed if the 
captors so desired because prisoners were the personal property of the 
ones who captured them.®^ 

Among those captured was Muhammad’s uncle al-Abbas bin 'Abd 
al-Muttalib. Prior to the battle, Muhammad suspected that some of his 
immediate family would be in the fight and had given orders to spare 
them.^^ With al-Abbas now his prisoner, Muhammad may have under¬ 
stood why he received no word of the relief column, in that al-Abbas 
had been forced to go with them, and was thus unable to dispatch any 
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messages to his nephew. Nevertheless, Muhammad had to be sure of 
his uncle and forced him to pay a ransom for his release, which ad¬ 
ditionally helped to maintain his cover. This also served as a conve¬ 
nient financial transfer mechanism, for while the amount stated in the 
sources is relatively small, it could have easily served as the conduit 
to funnel a much larger sum to the Prophet without the knowledge of 
other Qurayshi leaders. 

Other prisoners were to be ransomed as well, but 'Abd al-Rahman 
bin Auf was deprived of his by the actions of Muhammad’s mu ’ adhdhin, 
the man who called people to prayer. While in Makkah, Bilal had been 
treated cruelly by his master, Umayyah bin Khalaf. Now, Umayyah, his 
son, and a few others were prisoners of 'Abd al-Rahman. Bilal, rec¬ 
ognizing his former master, began to cry out “the head of disbelief, 
Umayyah bin Khalaf! May I not be spared if they are spared.”^^ He con¬ 
tinued to cry out in like manner until a crowd began to circle 'Abd 
al-Rahman and his captives. 'Abd al-Rahman tried to protect them as 
best he could, especially in light of the significant ransom he would re¬ 
ceive for them. But the crowd pressed in and murdered Umayyah and 
his son, hacking them to pieces. Afterward, 'Abd al-Rahman lamented 
what had transpired, bemoaning he had lost the monetary ransom he 
anticipated due to Bilal’s rash behavior. But while Bilal’s behavior was 
based on reckless emotion, the fate of two others was determined by 
cool calculation. 

'Uqba bin Aub Mu'ayt and al-Nadr bin al-Harith had been both 
deeply involved in opposing the Prophet in Makkah. 'Uqba, in order to 
maintain the friendship of one who vehemently opposed Muhammad, 
went to the Prophet and spit in his face.®^ Al-Nadr had engaged in more 
aggressive tactics, insulting Muhammad and ridiculing his recitations, 
stating that he could “tell a better story than he,’’ since he was intimately 
familiar with Persian legends.^® On the way back to Madinah, ' Ali bin 
Abu Talib executed al-Nadr while 'Uqba was executed on express order 
of the Prophet. When 'Uqba asked Muhammad who would look after 
his children, the Prophet responded, “Hell.” However, these executions 
were the exception, for Muhammad had ordered that the prisoners be 
cared for in anticipation of a hefty ransom. 

With the issue of the prisoners now settled, the Prophet prepared 
to pursue the caravan, which was the original object of his mission. At 
this point, having overheard much of the conversation and apparently 
having heard the Prophet recite that Allah was to grant to the Muslims 
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either the relief army or the caravan, al-Abbas pointed out this fact to 
his nephew, telling him that it was not wise to pursue the caravan in 
contravention of what Allah had commanded.®* Thus cautioned, Mu¬ 
hammad ordered his army to head for home, dispatching a messenger 
in advance to herald his triumph. 

News of the victory reached Madinah quickly, with the Prophet 
himself returning soon after his messenger. The consequences of this 
startling victory were colossal, not only for the Muslims but for their 
opponents. The Quraysh were stunned to incomprehension as the news 
of the disaster came back to Makkah. At first those who remained be¬ 
hind refused to believe that their army had been defeated and their 
most important nobles killed. Stories of angelic beings fighting for the 
Muslims were convenient for both victor and vanquished; the former 
could claim divine support while the latter could explain away an in¬ 
comprehensible defeat. One of Muhammad’s uncles, Abu Lahab, was 
so enraged by the news that he beat the messenger who delivered it 
and then was struck with an illness, possibly a stroke, and died a week 
later.®® Abu Sufyan, now the de facto senior leader of the Quraysh, had 
lost two sons in the battle, one killed and the other captured. Enraged, 
probably both by the defeat and Abu Jahl’s recklessness, Abu Sufyan re¬ 
fused to ransom him. Instead, he arranged the later capture of a Muslim 
engaged in pilgrimage to Makkah and used him as a bargaining chip to 
retrieve his son.^*^*^ 

Yet the defeat of Abu Jahl’s force was not as remarkable as some 
might think. The Quraysh made significant errors of judgment prior to 
the battle. While it could be attractive to say that the Qurayshi leaders 
underestimated the Muslims, it is more likely that they overestimated 
the commitment of their own junior leaders and forces. The exit of 
a significant number of troops prior to the battle should have been a 
warning of coming difficulties, but Abu Jahl was too stubborn to see 
it. The night before the battle, one of the nobles came to Abu Jahl ex¬ 
pressing concern about the forthcoming battle. The Qurayshi leader 
reacted with a violent oath. “No, by God, we will not turn back until 
God decides between us and Muhammad,” a confrontation that on¬ 
lookers saw as being an evil premonition.^®^ Moreover, despite hearing 
that the caravan was safe, Abu Jahl changed the nature of his mission. 
His initial goal was to save the caravan. With his mission accomplished, 
he arbitrarily altered it, embarking on one of high risk that would com¬ 
pel many of his men to fight members of their families. Both men and 
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lesser nobles were thus confused and perplexed as they awaited the 
rising sun at the moment of battle. This was exacerbated by the lack 
of unity of command and the fact that the Quraysh did not choose the 
battleground. As a consequence, Abu Jahl’s force may have been tacti¬ 
cally on the offensive, but they were on the defensive operationally. This 
gave the Muslims a significant advantage. 

Nevertheless, the Quraysh did perform well in certain areas. Had 
they exploited their abilities and lured Muhammad’s force into an open 
fight on ground of their choosing, the results could have been dramati¬ 
cally different. For example, Abu Sufyan and Abu Jahl did a remarkable 
job of coordinating the movements of their two disparate forces while 
Abu Jahl maneuvered into an effective blocking position. Up until the 
morning of the battle, the Qurayshi operation had been a resounding 
success. Had they understood the moral factors faced by the Prophet 
and that he desperately needed a military triumph to confirm his posi¬ 
tion as the leading sayyid of Madinah, and had Abu Jahl been able to 
restrain his personal pride, the mere salvation of the caravan could have 
been sufficient to cause a revolution within the ranks of the people of 
Madinah. 

But before one heaps condemnation upon Abu Jahl, it must be 
pointed out that of all of the Qurayshi leaders he probably had the 
clearest vision as to what needed to be done to snuff out Muhammad’s 
insurgency. He saw that the only way to deal with such an insurgency 
was to totally destroy it. Short of the objective of total victory, the insur¬ 
gency would continue to gnaw away at the Qurayshi will to resist until 
Makkah itself would fall. In this regard alone, Abu Jahl’s death was a 
crippling blow to the Quraysh. 

In contrast to the Quraysh, Muhammad and the Muslims had per¬ 
formed remarkably, if not with uniqueness. Their battle plan was simple 
and direct but was made more effective by the things they did correctly. 
Unlike the Quraysh, the Muslims were actuated by one spirit—the will 
of the Prophet, which he confirmed by taking an oath of support from 
the Ansar. This unity of command allowed Muhammad to take the ini¬ 
tiative when he needed to, enabling him to capitalize upon the poor 
decisions of his opponent. He chose his ground carefully and took the 
time and effort to prepare it, giving himself every possible advantage 
in his circumstance. He also deployed his men on what could best be 
described as “death ground,’’ placing his men with their backs to the 
mountains. To the uninitiated, this meant the inability to escape, but in 
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reality it was probably the best location to allow his men, all of whom 
were on foot, to escape the enemy cavalry should they suffer defeat. 
However, all of these advantages were fraught with danger, for Muham¬ 
mad was staking the entire future of his movement, and perhaps his 
very life, on a single card. His men, motivated and determined by the 
words of Allah carried by their Prophet, would almost certainly fight 
with ferocity, and on this Muhammad placed his hopes. 

There was one other significant consequence to the Muslim victory, 
and this impacted the Jewish tribes in Madinah. To them the unthink¬ 
able had occurred, and now they were forced to face the Prophet of 
Allah, emboldened by victory and supported by acclamation, as he en¬ 
tered Madinah in triumph, his position as sayyid confirmed. 
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4 

From Elation to Despair 


One of the first things Muhammad did when he returned to Madinah 
after the astonishing Muslim victory at Badr was to sit down and re¬ 
lax in his mosque. Such was well deserved, for the Prophet had risked 
everything, staking the entire future on one moment to achieve his tri¬ 
umph. He was certainly aware that such a victory needed exploitation, 
and the most logical direction for this was regarding key opponents in 
Madinah. It is difficult to know exactly when the Prophet confronted 
the Jews, but it was certainly soon after the battle, for the nature of the 
confrontation clearly indicates he was playing off of the consternation 
created by his victory. There is also some confusion regarding what 
operations occurred next. Ibn Ishaq places two raids in advance of the 
siege of the Banu Qaynuqa, but a further analysis, including the time¬ 
line of Ibn Sa'd and al-Waqidi, suggests a different chronology. It is 
probably not critical which version is more accurate, but the following 
will adhere to the chronology laid out by Fazlur Rehman Shaikh, who 
strove to reconcile differences in the timeline. 

Muhammad turned to his companions and said, “Let us proceed to 
the Jews.” They then went to the Bait-al-Midras, which was a Jewish 
school in the central marketplace within the confines of the Banu Qa¬ 
ynuqa. He then called them to “surrender to Allah and you will be safe!” 
The Jews replied several times that Muhammad had indeed brought 
the declarations of Allah to them, but it was clear they were not going 
to embrace the Prophet’s way. At this point Muhammad declared that 
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“the earth is for Allah and I want to exile you from this land, so whoever 
among you has property should sell it, otherwise, know that the land 
is for Allah and His Apostle.”^ This precise exchange from al-Bukhari 
does not appear in the sira and maghazi literature, such as Ibn Ishaq, al- 
Tabari, Ibn Kathir, al-Waqidi, or Ibn Sa' d. Sources that do deal with this 
confrontation do so in a slightly different manner, but having similar 
import, and thus is probably the same incident. From the perspective 
of the sira literature, the Prophet assembled the Jews in the market and 
warned the Jews to “beware lest God bring upon you the vengeance 
that He brought upon Quraysh, and become Muslims. You know that 
I am the prophet who has been sent—you will find that in your scrip¬ 
tures.”^ While the version given by Ibn Ishaq and al-Tabari has some dif¬ 
ferences, both are a warning to the Jews. That preserved in al-Bukhari’s 
hadith collection is clearly a direct threat. For the Prophet to go to the 
Jews forthwith and threaten them indicates to what level of confidence 
he had ascended. He now moved quickly to suppress key opponents 
within the city before engaging any of the Jewish tribes directly. 

One of the first to be eliminated was Asma bint Marwan, a married 
woman with five children. There is some controversy among Muslim 
writers regarding this incident because Asma was a woman; some ei¬ 
ther deny the incident or ignore it completely, citing passages in Islamic 
writings that women are among those who are not to be attacked. Al- 
Tabari and Ibn Kathir do not mention it, but Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, 
al-Waqidi, and Ibn Sa'd do.^ Moreover, a number of other Muslim writ¬ 
ers, both classical and modern, accept the account as genuine, as do 
many western scholars.^ However, this incident is not as controversial 
as some may think when one understands the conception of war within 
the Islamic worldview. 

Warfare in early Islam is more than mere fighting; it also includes 
teaching, economics, politics, and propaganda. In the conception of 
this Islamic worldview, if one were to engage in disseminating propa¬ 
ganda, or in Asma’s case, reciting poetry against the Prophet and his fol¬ 
lowers, then that individual, regardless of gender, has made himself or 
herself a target for retribution.^ As such, Asma had engaged in warfare, 
having recited poetry to “revile Islam, offend the Prophet and instigate 
the (people) against him.”^ Part of the poetic verse she recited blamed 
the people of Madinah for accepting a stranger, placing the blame on 
the principal leaders of the two major tribes of the city, and hinting 
that somebody should assassinate the Prophet. Muhammad’s personal 
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Table 4.1. Operations from the Battle of Badr to the Battle of Uhud 


Date 

Mission 

Enemy 

Muslims 

Leader 

Result 

Dec 623 

Assassination 

Asma bint 
Marwan 

1 

'Umayr bin 
'Adi 

Success 

Jan 624 

Assassination 

Abu 'Afak 

f 

Salim bin 
'Umayr 

Success 

Jan 624 

Al-Kudr; 

Sulaym/ 

Ghatafan 

unknown 

200 

Muhammad 

No Contact 

Jan 624 

Ghatafan 

unknown 

unknown 

Ghalib bin 
'Abdullah 

Fighting 

Jan 624 

Madinah; Banu 
Qaynuqa 

700 

unknown 

Muhammad 

Victory 

Mar 624 

Al-Sawiq; 

Quraysh 

unknown 

200-400 

Muhammad 

No Contact 

Jun 624 

Dhu Amarr; 
Ghatafan/ 
Tha'labah/ 
Muharib 

unknown 

450 

Muhammad 

No Contact 

Jul 624 

Buhran; 

Sulaym 

unknown 

f50-200 

Muhammad 

No Contact 

Aug 624 

Al-Qaradah; 

Quraysh 


too 

Zayd bin 
Harithah 

Victory 

Sep 624 

Assassination 

K'ab bin 
aTAshraf 

3-5 

Muham¬ 
mad bin 
Maslamah 

Success 

Dec 624 

Uhud; Quraysh 3,000 

700 

Muhammad 

Defeat 

Dec 624 

Hamra al-Asad 
(Pursuit) 

3,000 

70 

Muhammad 

No Contact 


court poet, Hassan bin Thabit, responded by issuing veiled threats that 
“death is coming” and that she would soon be drenched “in her blood.”^ 
Such bloodcurdling proclamations, followed by the predicted action, 
made a significant impact on friend and foe alike. Only a few days after 
the victory of Badr, one of Asma’s relatives crept into her house in the 
deep of night, removed a nursing child from her breast, and “thrust his 
sword in her chest till it pierced up to her back.”* 

Asma’s assassination was followed quickly by that of another promi¬ 
nent individual, Abu 'Afak, an elderly Jew of one of the lesser clans in 
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Madinah. Like Asma, Abu 'Afak had recited poetic verse ridiculing 
the Qur’an and the Prophet. Muhammad asked for someone to elimi¬ 
nate him, and one of the members of the target’s tribe infiltrated the 
man’s home while he slept and plunged a sword through his liver until 
it reached his bed.® The assassination of these two public individuals, 
both known for reciting poetry that in Arabian culture was the equiva¬ 
lent of a journalistic and propagandistic activity, provided Muhammad 
with the gauge of his opponents’ wherewithal. In both instances he saw 
no adverse reaction spring forth from the opposition, and he surely 
realized that he now had a good opportunity to deal with some of his 
Jewish tribal opposition without delay. It took only a few weeks for this 
to occur. 

Even as the Prophet prepared to take on some of his Jewish oppo¬ 
nents, he planned and conducted several other raids. One hit the Banu 
Sulaym, a neighboring tribe to the southeast of Madinah. This raid 
led to no fighting, but some animals were captured. Muhammad also 
commissioned another raid against the Banu Ghatafan, who resided 
northeast of Madinah. This raid led to a small amount of fighting and 
some loot taken.^® However, this operation appears to have been more 
of a reconnaissance in preparation for a larger operation a few months 
later. At least one of these raids, that of al-Kudr against the Sulaym, was 
triggered by a report that reached the Prophet that they were mobiliz¬ 
ing against him.^^ Yet once the Muslim force arrived in the area, the 
rumored raid was nowhere to be seen, and they contented themselves 
with seizing plunder. 

The notion of rumors followed by the Prophet’s response in the form 
of raids would be characteristic of his early operations, and this raises 
the question of how accurate these rumors were. While Muhammad’s 
intelligence service within Makkah was phenomenal, it appears that 
either he had mediocre intelligence in the outlying areas or that he was 
possibly using such rumors to rally his hesitant men to provide justi¬ 
fication for a series of raids against his neighbors. The mere threat of 
external attack would be sufficient to rally the faint at heart to engage in 
battle, regardless of the veracity of the reports and true reality of the sit¬ 
uation. It is worth noting that Ibn Sa'd recounts one raid after another 
based on such rumors prior to the Muslim victory against the Quraysh 
at al-Khandaq in 627. But after withstanding the Qurayshi siege and de¬ 
stroying the Banu Qurayzah shortly thereafter, such rumors of possible 
attacks against the Muslims fade away, with Muhammad now ordering 
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raids on neighboring tribes at will. As the confidence of his men grew, 
it apparently became unnecessary to resort to stratagems to encourage 
his men to fight. 

But, before dealing any significant blows against neighboring oppo¬ 
sition, the Prophet at last got his chance to deal with one of the major 
Jewish tribes in Madinah. As to the incident that gave Muhammad his 
casus belli, there is some divergence of views in the sources. Some say 
that the Jews merely displayed “jealousy” regarding the Muslim victory 
at Badr.^^ Another indicates that a Muslim woman was humiliated in 
the marketplace that was controlled by the Banu Qaynuqa. The former 
could merely be a general statement of the poetic verse that was being 
recited by the likes of Asma and Abu ' Afak. If it was the latter, then this 
incident offers an interesting glimpse into how Muhammad engaged 
in moral inversion, a classic technique of insurgency warfare. Moral 
inversion is where one takes their own actions and imputes them to an 
enemy, thereby placing blame on the other party instead of oneself In 
this case, Ibn Hisham stated that 

An Arab woman took an ornament of hers and sold it in the mar¬ 
ket of Banu Qaynuqa. She sat there with one of their goldsmiths 
and the men present began pestering her to uncover her face. 
She refused, but the goldsmith managed to attach the hem of her 
dress to her back. When she got up, she was exposed, and they all 
laughed at her. She screamed and one of the Muslim men attacked 
and killed the goldsmith, who was a Jew. The Jews then seized the 
Muslim and killed him. The Muslim’s family called for help from 
the other Muslims against the Jews. The Muslims were enraged, 
and so enmity arose between them and Banu Qaynuqa.^^ 

There are several important items within this passage. The first involves 
the veil. The veil was adopted later by the rank and file Muslims, which 
thus implies that this incident is apocryphal. However, while this is gen¬ 
erally the case, the veil predates the Prophet’s time, and it is conceivable 
that this woman was wearing a veil.^'*’ While this might seem to be a 
trivial issue, it must be discussed, for if the passage is apocryphal then 
it could cast doubt upon the analysis of the more important elements, 
such as the response of the Muslims and the Jews and who does what 
first. When the woman screamed, a Muslim killed the Jew, striking first 
in an exponential manner, using force far beyond what the situation 
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merited. In turn, a group of Jews, exercising the lex talionis, killed the 
Muslim. 

At this juncture, save for the woman’s embarrassment and some ver¬ 
bal recriminations, the incident should have been closed. Instead, the 
incident was quickly transformed into a cause celebre, and Ibn Hisham 
indicates that the Muslims were angered but says nothing about the 
sensibilities of the Jews, even though one of their own suffered the ul¬ 
timate consequence for his ill-advised prank. The lesson that could be 
derived from this account is that a Muslim in Madinah could inflict 
deadly harm on one who simply humiliated a Muslim woman, and that, 
should one arise and kill the Muslim in turn, it could lead to full-scale 
war. Moreover, the sources emphasize that it was the Muslims who 
were offended, even though they committed the first serious transgres¬ 
sion. The incident, now turned on its head, became the catalyst the 
Prophet was seeking. 

Coupled with this episode were passages of Surah 8 now revealed 
to the Prophet regarding the nonaggression treaty he had with the Qa- 
ynuqa. “And if thou fearest treachery from any folk, then throw back to 
them (their treaty) fairly. Lo! Allah loveth not the treacherous.”^® When 
Muhammad finished receiving this passage from Jibril, he looked at 
the angel and said, “I fear the Banu Qaynuqa.”^® While Ibn Kathir in 
his Tafsir places an emphasis on the need for both parties to be on an 
equal footing that war exists, what is missed is the crucial point that if 
Muhammad even suspected possible treachery he could immediately 
nullify a treaty.While this did not imply that he could use the cover of 
a treaty to engage in offensive operations against an enemy, it does in¬ 
dicate that the slightest incident could be used as a rationale to abrogate 
an agreement and then immediately initiate hostilities.^* By taking this 
initiative, and especially working counter to normal human behavior, 
which is risk aversive and would attempt to maintain or extend a treaty, 
Muhammad was able to gain a decisive edge over unprepared foes. 

And the Qaynuqa were certainly unprepared. The siege was initiated 
on the Jewish Sabbath and lasted for about two weeks before the Jew¬ 
ish tribe, bereft of friends, realized that no help would be forthcoming 
and sought terms from Muhammad.^^ Being allied to the al-Khazraj 
tribe helped them in only one way—'Abdullah bin Ubayy, one of that 
tribe’s key leaders, pleaded with Muhammad that their lives be spared, 
going so far as to seize the Prophet by the collar of his cloak, causing 
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the Prophet to cry out, “Damn you! Let me go!”^° 'Abdullah replied by 
telling the Prophet that seven hundred men at arms of the Qaynuqa had 
defended him in war and that he could not bear to see them cut down 
in a day, further emphasizing his point by saying, “I am a man who fears 
that circumstances may change.”^^ 

It is clear from this exchange that Muhammad planned to implement 
the extreme consequences of the victor in those days by executing the 
warriors and selling the women and children into slavery.^^ Instead, 
'Abdullah’s intervention highlights the real possibility that Muhammad 
may have been on the verge of overplaying his hand. Would the margin¬ 
ally committed and the uncommitted people of Madinah support the 
destruction of the Qaynuqa’s men? Would 'Abdullah and other leaders 
instigate an insurrection against Muslim rule in the city, which at this 
time was tenuous at best? It is probable that Muhammad wanted to use 
the Banu Qaynuqa as an object lesson of what would happen to those 
who resisted the Prophet’s will, but alas, his level of support was insuf¬ 
ficient to sustain such a move. As a result, the Qaynuqa were spared. 

The exile of the Banu Qaynuqa, though not as extreme as death and 
slavery, most assuredly placed a pall of defeat over many of Muham¬ 
mad’s opponents in the city. However, some possibly took secret delight 
in the Qaynuqa’s defeat, and this included the two other Jewish tribes, 
the Banu al-Nadir and Qurayzah. These two tribes had sided with the 
smaller al-Aws tribe against the larger al-Khazraj. The latter, as a con¬ 
sequence, had received the support of the Qaynuqa. The latter’s exile 
meant the lessening of the al-Khazraj’s importance, thus elevating the 
al-Aws’s, al-Nadir’s, and Qurayzah’s influence in Madinah. 'These tribes 
allowed their own petty jealousies and rivalries to blind them concern¬ 
ing the greater threat presented by Muhammad’s movement to their 
own liberties, and even their lives. 

Not long after the exile of the Banu Qaynuqa occurred a counterraid 
by the Quraysh that demonstrated their weakness of will. This raid, 
called in the sources al-Sawiq, or the raid of the barley gruel, was a pa¬ 
thetic attempt by Abu Sufyan to avenge himself of the Qurayshi defeat 
at Badr. Setting out in March 624 with possibly as many as two hundred 
men, he raided the outskirts of Madinah, killed one of the Ansar, and 
burned a few houses. He then turned his men about to make his escape, 
by this time being hotly pursued by the Prophet with two hundred of 
his own men. The Qurayshi troops discarded their provisions in the 
form of bags of sawiq to lighten their load so as to escape, an obvious 
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indication of their lack of desire to get into a fight.^^ While the raid may 
have assuaged Abu Sufyan of his desire for revenge, its petty nature and 
their unwillingness to engage in mortal combat could only have raised 
the morale of the Muslims. Concurrently, it would have lessened his 
status in the eyes of those within the Quraysh who understood the true 
nature of the Muslim threat to their culture, and would have created 
more confusion and recriminations within the ranks of their leadership. 

From the end of March until December 624, Muhammad worked 
to consolidate his position in Madinah while engaging in several raids 
against his neighbors. However, only one produced any significant 
material results while another had political ramifications. In August, 
Muhammad authorized his adopted son, Zayd bin Harithah, to raid a 
Qurayshi caravan moving along the trade route to al-Irak. The Quraysh 
had chosen to take this way because they were now concerned about 
the safety of the western caravan route, indicating in their council that 
the Prophet had blocked the coastal route and if they did not continue 
engaging in trade they would soon consume their current capital.^^ 
Zayd departed Madinah with one hundred mounted men, heading 
northeast. While Ibn Sa'd indicated these were horsemen, this appears 
improbable, for these same one hundred horsemen do not make their 
appearance at the battle of Uhud.^^ Moreover, neither Ibn Ishaq nor al- 
Tabari indicate they were on horseback, and al-Waqidi states that they 
were mounted on camels.^^ But even though mounted on camels, this 
force represented the most formidable mounted combat element yet 
fielded by the Muslims. 

Muhammad must have had accurate intelligence about this caravan, 
for he otherwise would have continued patrolling the coastal route. 
Moreover, the Qurayshi traders were unfamiliar with the al-Irak route, 
for they needed to hire a special guide, Furat Ibn Hayyan, to lead them. 
Zayd managed to surprise the caravan near al-Qaradah, a watering 
waypoint in Najd. The Quraysh accompanying the caravan escaped, 
but the contents were captured along with their guide. The guide was 
brought to Muhammad who made a public display of asking him to 
embrace Islam, which Furat naturally did. However, the nature of this 
conversion, along with the ease in which Zayd was able to locate the 
caravan, raises the question as to whether Furat may have been an agent 
working for the Prophet from the beginning, with the public conversion 
done to hide this fact. If this was indeed correct, it would be essen¬ 
tial for the Prophet to keep such information hidden, for he would not 
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want the Quraysh to suspect such infiltration that was betraying their 
caravans. It is worth noting that Furat would be used in the capacity of 
a secret agent later on near the end of Muhammad’s life and was even 
awarded an estate in al-Yamamah for his services. 

The spoil captured from Zayd’s raid at al-Qaradah was possibly the 
most significant take to this point. Yet, although valued at one hundred 
thousand dirhams, this was still a small amount compared to the needs 
of the Muslim ummah?^ Nevertheless, the take was sufficient to serve 
as a good reward for those who participated in such raids, helping to 
encourage future participation. 

The raid at al-Qaradah dispelled all doubt for the Quraysh that 
their trading and security business was in serious jeopardy, a point 
highlighted by verses recited by Muhammad’s court poet, Hassan bin 
Thabit: “You can say good-bye to the streams of Damascus, for in be¬ 
tween are swords like the mouths of pregnant camels who feed on arak 
trees.’’^® Both the primary coastal route and the secondary route to 
al-Irak were now seriously threatened, and because caravans typically 
moved on a routine schedule, it was difficult to adjust these schedides 
in an effort to avoid Muhammad’s attacks. Moreover, there had to be 
some concern within their own ranks that the Prophet of Allah had 
spies in their midst, but exposing them was a different matter. It be¬ 
came apparent to some of the Qurayshi leaders that a more concerted 
effort needed to be made to stop the Muslims and their depredations. 
Important merchants and leaders approached Abu Sufyan and offered 
to raise the necessary money to recruit and equip a force necessary to 
avenge the previous losses.^*^ They decided to use the profits from the 
caravan that had escaped the battle of Badr, the merchants managing to 
make 100 percent profit on the goods sold in the market, thereby rais¬ 
ing as much as fifty thousand dinars for the operation.^^ It also seemed 
logical that the Quraysh made efforts to gain some support from within 
Madinah and may have found this in a nobleman who was part of the 
Banu al-Nadir named Ka'b bin al-Ashraf. 

Ka'b was not only a wealthy individual but also a prominent re¬ 
citer of poetry. As the former, he traveled to Makkah to eulogize those 
Quraysh killed at Badr, and possibly to rally support to drive Muham¬ 
mad out of Madinah. As the latter, he used his poetic skills to ridicule 
Muhammad and the Muslims in an effort to make them a byword in the 
city. At one point, Ka'b called on the Madinans to “drive off that fool 
of yours that you may be safe,’’^^ a mocking reference to Muhammad’s 
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own declaration that people should embrace Islam to be safe. He also 
ridiculed the wife of Muhammad’s uncle Al-Abbas, his passages both 
sexually suggestive and derisive of the woman’s physical features. While 
not a Jew himself, he had married into the Jewish al-Nadir tribe, and 
because of his status had taken on a leadership role among them. 

Muhammad grasped the depth of this threat. Should Ka'b continue 
his propaganda campaign unabated, it could incite the uncommitted 
in Madinah against the Muslims, and so the Prophet asked if anyone 
would kill him. Muhammad bin Maslamah volunteered for the task, 
along with several others, including Abu Na'ilah who had been wet- 
nursed by the same woman as Ka'b, thus making them foster brothers. 
However, Muhammad bin Maslamah was well aware of Ka'b’s reputa¬ 
tion in combat and was nervous that, having now agreed to kill him, he 
might not be able to accomplish the deed. To this the Prophet said that 
he need only try.^^ Muhammad bin Maslamah then suggested that he 
use deception against Ka'b, to which the Prophet agreed. In September 
624, Abu Na'ilah, whom Ka'b disliked immensely, approached Ka'b 
with a complaint. 

‘"The advent of this man [i.e., the Prophet] is a calamity for us,” be¬ 
moaned Abu Na'ilah. ‘"The Arabs are fighting with us and they are 
shooting from one bow.” 

“Didn’t I tell you Ibn Salama,” Ka'b replied, “that things would turn 
out this way?”^'’^ 

Feigning agreement, Abu Na'ilah related how some of the Muslims 
wished to buy food from Ka'b, asking what they could give him as a 
pledge. Ka'b suggested that they deliver either their women or children 
as surety, to which they refused with indignation. 'The would-be assas¬ 
sins then suggested that they mortgage their weapons to him, to which 
Ka'b agreed. 

The three assassins arrived at Ka'b’s home during the night and 
called for him. Ka'b got up to get dressed, although his wife urged him 
not to go. She noted that Ka'b was currently a man engaged in warfare, 
and it would thus be dangerous to go out at night. Moreover, she could 
“hear a voice as if blood is dropping from him.”^^ Ka'b refused to heed 
her advice and put on his armor to greet the men at the entrance to his 
fortified home. 'They then asked if he would walk with them a ways, 
and to this he naively agreed. At this point, Ka'b was either blissfully 
ignorant or a fool. Or perhaps he believed he was invincible in combat 
and did not fear them. Regardless, he went walking with them in the 
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dead of night until one of the men, pretending to smell the perfumed 
oil in his hair, grabbed Ka'b around his head and called on the others to 
strike him with their swords. As it was three against one, it would seem 
obvious that Ka'b would be killed quickly. Instead, the blows of the 
assassins rained down on him with no obvious effect, and Ka'b broke 
loose to respond in kind. Indeed, in the initial onslaught, the Muslims 
did more damage to themselves, with one of them striking a companion 
in the leg, severely wounding him. 

This fracas continued sufficiently long enough for people in nearby 
homes to be awakened and to kindle lamps within. Aware that they were 
about to be discovered, Muhammad bin Maslamah remembered that 
he had a concealed dagger, and he used this to “thrust it into the lower 
part of his body; then I bore down upon it until I reached his genitals.”^® 
With this blow, Ka'b shrieked loudly and collapsed to the ground. The 
assassins then severed his head and brought it to the Prophet, dropping 
it at his feet. 

There are some important points to gain from this incident besides 
the mere assassination of an enemy leader. The first is that the story 
told Ka'b had to have had a measure of truth within it. They related 
how the Prophet had brought them trouble that took them to the brink 
of starvation. This difficulty could come only in a few ways. Either the 
Muslims did not have any means of producing for themselves, or they 
were being boycotted by the non-Muslim elements in the city. 'The lat¬ 
ter seems unlikely, considering Ka'b’s willingness to sell them food for 
something of value. 'This would mean that the Muslims were having 
problems providing themselves with food, thus highlighting the logis¬ 
tical issues regarding insurgencies raised in a previous chapter. The 
need for sustenance had to be believable for Ka'b to succumb to the 
deception. 

The second issue apparent here is the poor performance of the as¬ 
sassins. While the sources seem to indicate that they had trouble killing 
Ka'b because their own swords were obstructing one another, this still 
raises the issue as to the combat quality and effectiveness of the average 
Muslim warrior at this time.^^ Ka'b was wearing his chain mail, which 
would help to blunt the blows of his attackers. However, he was out¬ 
numbered at least three to one, and a few sources indicate there were as 
many as five attackers. Despite this advantage, they were not able to kill 
him quickly but had to at last rely upon a dagger thrust forced through 
his chain mail to finish the job. 'The assassination of Ka'b bin al-Ashraf 
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demonstrates the inexperience of Muhammad’s warriors in the early 
stages of the insurgency. Ka'b was apparently a better individual fighter 
and warrior, yet he fell victim to a deception operation. 

The impact of this assassination was felt the very next day. In the 
morning, Muhammad issued a decree, calling on the faithful to “kill 
any Jew that falls into your power.”^® At this “the Jews were frightened, 
so none of them came out, nor did they speak. They were afraid that 
they would be suddenly attacked as Ibn al-Ashraf was attacked in the 
night.”^® Despite such caution, one Muslim did manage to kill a Jewish 
merchant with whom he had had profitable dealings. When the Mus¬ 
lim’s brother, who was not part of the ummah, heard of this, he began to 
beat his brother, crying out that much of the fat on his body came from 
the man he killed. The Muslim then related that it was on Muhammad’s 
orders, and that if the Prophet had ordered him to kill his brother he 
would do so. To this, the unbelieving sibling realized how serious the 
situation was. “By God, a religion that can bring one to this is astonish- 
ing!’’^° With that said, the unbelieving brother also became a Muslim. 

Eventually, some of the al-Nadir’s leaders came to the Prophet to 
complain of this state of affairs, noting that their leader had been killed 
treacherously. Muhammad replied by reminding them of Ka'b’s actions 
and poetry, and how he had instigated others against the Muslims. In 
this fashion he implied that he was well aware who killed him, but in¬ 
stead of offering to pay bloodwit for the deed, he turned the incident on 
its head and wrested a nonaggression treaty from them.^^ This incident 
further highlights the fact that the major Jewish tribes were not part of 
the Covenant of Madinah. If they had been, they would have demanded 
bloodwit from the Prophet for the assassination per the covenant’s con¬ 
ditions, and there would have been no need for an additional nonag¬ 
gression treaty. 

The assassination of Ka'b bin al-Ashraf may have been a decisive 
action. Had he lived, he may have been able to rally the al-Nadir, and 
perhaps even the Qurayzah, to fight against the Prophet when a Quray- 
shi army showed up outside of Madinah a few months later. Instead, 
the Jewish tribes, along with any other opposition within the city, were 
frozen into inaction, again forestalling any concerted effort against Mu¬ 
hammad’s movement. 

In the fall, the Qurayshi forces were mobilized in Makkah. This force 
would have included militias from each tribal element within the city 
along with any hired troops, or mercenaries, they could muster. One 
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group, called the Ahabish, were a collection of men gathered from vari¬ 
ous subtribes and organized in what could best be described as a single 
combat unit.^^ While some scholars such as W. Montgomery Watt are 
probably accurate in describing the Ahabish as a confederation of Ar¬ 
abs, it would be an error to assume that the Quraysh did not also raise 
a body of foreign mercenaries to complement this force because there 
is evidence of two thousand Ethiopians hired for the battle.^^ Not only 
did the Quraysh raise their own militia, they also sent word to other 
tribes in order to raise mercenaries from them. In the meantime, al- 
Abbas watched these preparations carefully, sending Muhammad full 
details.^^ The Quraysh managed to raise a force of three thousand men, 
of which one hundred came from the al-Thaqif tribe near al-Ta’if Of 
the total force, seven hundred were armored in chain mail while an¬ 
other two hundred were mounted on horseback. Three thousand cam¬ 
els provided the necessary transport for the logistical support."^® 

Organizing such a force would not have been beyond the skills of 
the Qurayshi leaders because they regularly plied the trade routes with 
caravans of several thousand camels. However, maintaining three thou¬ 
sand men in the field, along with an unknown number of camp fol¬ 
lowers, was another matter. If each man had at least one servant or 
wife accompanying them on the march, this would double the supplies 
needed for the operation. While some supplies could be obtained en 
route during the twelve days required to make the trip, especially for¬ 
age for the animals, the vast majority of the provisions would have to 
be carried from Makkah. When calculating these statistics, fodder for 
the animals was halved, assuming that the other half could be obtained 
through foraging. The logistical transport and needs are listed in the 
table that follows. 

As can be seen in table 4.2, a basic examination of the Qurayshi lo¬ 
gistical requirements exceeded what they could carry. While they could 
still manage to conduct a field operation, they would have no means to 
engage in a lengthy siege. If Muhammad’s uncle al-Abbas was providing 
fairly detailed information of the Qurayshi plans, the Prophet would 
probably have been at least reasonably aware that the Quraysh would 
be incapable of conducting a siege operation. This would naturally in¬ 
fluence his plan of action. As the Qurayshi army, with Abu Sufyan in 
command, approached the city in December 624, Muhammad’s origi¬ 
nal intent was to remain in Madinah, relying upon the city’s fortifica¬ 
tions and his enemy’s own logistical difficulties to secure a victory. His 
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Table 4.2. Qurayshi Logistical Lift and Provisions for the Uhud Campaign 


Category 

Quantity 

Pounds 

Days 

Total lbs 

Logistical Lift (pounds carried) 



Men 

3,000 

20 


60,000 

Women/Servants 

3,000 

20 


60,000 

Camels 

3,000 

300 


900,000 

Horses 

400 

200 


80,000 

Total Lift 




1,100,000 

Provisions (pounds required) 




Food Needed 

6,000 

3 

24 

432,000 

Camel Fodder 

3,000 

10 

24 

720,000 

Horse Fodder 

400 

10 

24 

96,000 

Total Provisions 




1,248,000 


Note: These statistics are derived from Engels, Alexander the Great, 14, and appendix. 
5,144-45. The amount of load carried by each individual man was set as an approxima¬ 
tion at 20 pounds. One ancient source indicates that disciplined soldiers in the field 
could each carry up to 80 pounds of flour. This load figure Is clearly exceptional and the 
reason why the point was made. See Frontinus, Stratagems, book 4.i.6; Hashi, Kamoun, 
and Cianci, “Feed Requirements of the Camel,” 73-75. 


initial plan was to have the men fight in the streets while the women 
and children were secured in the castles and towers.^^ 

'Abdullah bin Ubayy concurred with the Prophet’s initial design, but 
some of the Muslims, especially those who were not present at Badr 
and thus were thirsting for a glorious victory on the field of battle, pes¬ 
tered the Prophet to sally forth and meet the enemy in open combat. 
'Abdullah did his best to convince Muhammad to remain in Madinah, 
probably also aware of the Qurayshi supply difficulties, stating that “if 
they stay, they stay in an evil predicament, and if they come in, the men 
will fight them and the women and children will throw stones on them 
from the walls.’’^^ At last, Muhammad relented to the urging of his vocal 
supporters, despite the fact that even his closest companions urged him 
to remain in Madinah. He went to his home to put on his armor, choos¬ 
ing to don two sets of chain mail, with one being distinctly different 
from what he usually wore, implying his intent to disguise his presence 
on the battlefield.^* The people now panicked, realizing that they had 
pressured the Prophet into a course of action contrary to his original 
purpose. However, Muhammad refused to change his mind. “When a 
prophet puts on his military dress,” he said, “it does not behoove him 
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to put it off before Allah decides between him and his enemies. So wait 
and do as I have commanded you. Go out in the name of Allah and you 
will receive (Divine) support as long as you exercise forbearance.’"^® 

Determined to now go into battle, Muhammad established three 
banners, one each for the al-Khazraj and al-Aws, and one for the Mu- 
hajirun. As he reviewed his men, he found that only one hundred had 
chain mail, the rest were for the most part without armor. He screened 
the men and purposely removed some who were too young, such as the 
son of 'Umar bin al-Khattab.®° Moreover, Muhammad refused the help 
of one group of well-equipped men because they were not Muslims but 
were allies of 'Abdullah bin Ubayy.®^ His army, one thousand strong, 
was soon ready to depart the city. 

The Quraysh, upon their arrival at Madinah, had only one primary 
approach route to attack the Muslim enclave on the northwest side of 
the city. The southern and eastern parts of Madinah were a chessboard 
of fortified houses, walled date palm groves, and wheat fields. To attack 
from these directions, especially from the south, would have required 
winding their way through narrow passages where they could be eas¬ 
ily blocked and attacked from above by missiles. In addition, attack¬ 
ing from the south or west would involve moving through the sectors 
controlled by other tribes that were attempting to remain neutral. Such 
a move could enflame them and drive them to support the Muslims. 
On the western side was a wadi coupled with more fortified houses. 
Therefore, the only practical route for the Quraysh to directly attack 
the Muslims was from the northwest. Abu Sufyan’s army approached 
from the west via Badr and then deployed to the northwest of the city, 
where he allowed his animals to graze in fields owned by the Muslims 
and prepared his men for the fight. 

Rather than emerge directly from Madinah, Muhammad maneu¬ 
vered his army to the east, circling round the north of the city until he 
arrived in the lee of Uhud, the large mountain to the north of Madinah 
that served as a dominating landmark. This maneuver required two days 
to accomplish and involved the Prophet using a local scout because he 
did not know the route. During the night they camped in the open on 
the northeast side of Madinah, with Muhammad appointing the trusty 
Muhammad bin Maslamah to use fifty men to patrol the perimeter of 
the camp. In the morning, the Muslims continued their movement, at 
this point passing through the land of a blind man, Mirba' bin Qayzi, 
who was an open opponent of the Prophet. Mirba' openly cursed the 
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Uhud Dec. 624 
Movement to Contact 



Prophet and the Muslims, and, although Muhammad gave orders to 
leave the man alone, some of the Muslims cracked his skull with blows 
from their bows. 

Sometime during this deployment, 'Abdullah bin Ubayy took three 
hundred men and returned to Madinah. While some sources indicate 
he did this because he thought Muhammad was foolish for fighting 
in the open, there is a possibility that Muhammad ordered him to go 
back to Madinah to protect the city.^^ If the latter is the case, it was 
because the Prophet realized that the victory at Badr was an anomaly, 
and that the coming battle would probably go badly for the Muslims. 
By dispatching 'Abdullah back to Madinah, he could ensure that his 
base would still be protected if the main army was forced to flee into 
the mountains.The later assertions of various Muslims that 'Abdid- 
lah and his men deserted the Prophet would fit well with the need to 
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maintain 'Abdullah’s cover if he was indeed operating as a true sup¬ 
porter of the Prophet but feigning to be disaffected to help control any 
malcontents in the city. 

When the morning of 29 December 624 dawned, Muhammad’s men 
were sheltered in a defile at the southern base of Uhud, and the Quray- 
shi camp was to their west. As at Badr, the Prophet chose to place a 
mountain to his rear, thus providing a means for his men to escape the 
Qurayshi cavalry if the battle went poorly. The Prophet’s deployment 
was fairly simple. He organized his army in two ranks, possibly keeping 
those with armor in the second.®^ The first rank would initially skirmish 
while the second could be used to either reinforce the first or exploit 
any advantages gained. Because he had no cavalry, it was critical for the 
Prophet to protect his flanks from any sweeping movements of the two 
hundred cavalry in Abu Sufyan’s army. To do this, he deployed a small 
contingent of fifty archers on his left under the command of 'Abdullah 
bin Jubayr, giving them precise instructions that they were to remain at 
their posts regardless what became of the rest of the Muslim army dur¬ 
ing the battle.®^ It is the deployment and engagement of these archers 
that later invoked both recriminations and controversy. 

The accepted tradition about the archers, and what has been retained 
to this day regarding the memorials on the battlefield, was that these 
men were stationed on a very small hillock located just north of the 
Wadi Qanat called 'Aynain. However, there are significant problems 
with this interpretation. The effective range of a typical archer was only 
about 150 yards, and while it could be up to 200 yards, the more likely 
effective engagement range was closer to 100 yards. Yet the distance 
from 'Aynain to the base of Uhud to the northeast is more than 900 
yards.'This presents us with only three options. Perhaps the terrain 
had significantly changed since the battle, as contended by one author. 
But such a dramatic change would be coupled with a well-known geo¬ 
logical event, and such an event was not recorded except for some ero¬ 
sion in the area.^^ If this is not the case, then we are left with only two 
options. Either Muhammad mistakenly placed his archers in a tactically 
exposed and untenable position, or he placed them somewhere else, 
most likely on the slopes of Mount Uhud proper on a place that at that 
time may have been called 'Aynain. For the purpose of describing the 
battle, the latter view will be accepted, but the former will be explored 
in due time. 
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If Muhammad did place his archers along the mountain’s slopes, 
then his deployment would have been oriented almost due south fac¬ 
ing Madinah. Such a deployment would have a few advantages. It would 
place him opposite the best approach route to the city, so if the Quraysh 
decided to ignore the Prophet’s main army and strike at the city, they 
would not only be engaged by 'Abdullah bin Ubayy’s three hundred 
men within but would also be attacked by Muhammad’s men from be¬ 
hind. Concurrently, the Quraysh would be caught in the course of Wadi 
Qanat. While this dried riverbed is not impassible, any troops caught 
within could be attacked from the ridges with the advantage inher¬ 
ent in an elevated position, while the Qurayshi cavalry would find the 
rocky bed difficult for their horses to negotiate. Finally, such a deploy¬ 
ment would be consistent with the Muslims’ desire to engage in their 
prayer devotions. As they were already facing south toward Makkah, 
they stayed in their ranks while performing their prostrations. This 
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deployment probably represents the most likely scenario and would be 
fairly consistent with the descriptions provided by al-Waqidi and Ibn 
Sa'd.^® While Muhammad was still tactically inexperienced, he pos¬ 
sessed a finely developed native shrewdness that carried him through 
many a crisis. Moreover, he was learning quickly from previous en¬ 
counters. The green army of Muslims at the battle of Badr was now a 
thing of the past. 

Abu Sufyan stood to his force and began to march east, probably 
deploying his men facing northeast and thus obliquely to the Muslims. 
In this manner he was oriented to land the hardest blow against the 
Muslim right. He took his small but still significant force of cavalry 
and divided it into two squadrons of about one hundred apiece, with 
Ikrimah bin Abu Jahl, the son of the slain Qurayshi leader at Badr, on 
the left flank, and Khalid bin al-Walid on the right.^^ Besides the cav¬ 
alry, Abu Sufyan had a contingent of one hundred archers deployed 
under the command of 'Abd Allah bin Abu Rabi'ah. The remainder 
of his men was a mix of swordsmen and spearmen rallied around their 
banner held by Talhah bin Abu Talhah. Behind the Qurayshi line was a 
group of women beating tambourines to encourage their men to fight, 
a common sight in many engagements among the Arabian people. 

As the Prophet lined up his men, he held his sword aloft, crying out, 
“Who will take this sword with its right?” After several who wished to 
carry it were refused, Abu Dujanah, a conceited fighter festooned with 
a red turban, was granted the privilege, asking, “What is its right, O 
Apostle of God?” Muhammad answered, “That you should smite the 
enemy with it until it bends.”^*’ After having surrendered his sword, 
Muhammad asked which clan of the Quraysh was carrying their stan¬ 
dard. When told it was the 'Abd al-Dar, he said that “it befits us to be 
more faithful than them,” then called for Mus'ab bin 'Umayr to carry 
the Prophet’s standard.^^ Mus'ab was of the 'Abd al-Dar clan and one 
of Muhammad’s most faithful converts, having been entrusted with the 
earliest teaching of the Qur’an to the Muslims in Madinah after the 
First Pledge of al-'Aqaba.^^ 

Before the battle was joined, Abu Sufyan attempted to divide the al- 
Khazraj and al-Aws from the Prophet, but this effort failed.®^ Though 
understandable, this maneuver gave the impression that the Quraysh 
were hesitant and unwilling to fight. Such a diplomatic failure could 
easily boost the morale of the Muslims because it was ill-timed just 
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before engaging in battle. But even as Abu Sufyan had opened such 
negotiations, some of those in his army were already preparing the 
battlefield. A contingent under Abu 'Amir, having seen the Muslims 
move into position in the shadow of Mount Uhud, ventured out the 
night prior to dig a series of camouflaged potholes in the ground.®'^ The 
Quraysh had learned of the devastating effects of a Muslim charge at 
Badr, and it would appear that the potholes were intended to entrap 
them during their inevitable surge forward. 

The morning of the battle was probably cool and clear for there is 
no indication in any of the sources of weather extremes that influenced 
the engagement. The Quraysh opened the action with a series of small 
skirmishes, the first led by the same Abu 'Amir whose men had laid 
their traps.Abu 'Amir’s men rushed forward, chanting taunts and 
hurling stones, only to quickly turn and retire with the hope that some 
of the Muslims would pursue and fall into the traps. Instead, Muham¬ 
mad kept his men in check, and another group of Qurayshi skirmishers 
came forward, many on horseback, only to be driven back by a flight of 
missiles from the archers on the Muslim left and by skirmishers under 
al-Zubayr bin al-'Awwam throwing stones.^® 'Then, as was common in 
such actions, the standard bearer of the Qurayshi force, Talhah bin Abu 
Talhah, stepped forward and announced a challenge for single combat. 
'Ali bin Abu Talib, Talhah’s cousin, responded and moved from the 
Muslim line, the two meeting in the no man’s land between the battle 
lines. The men on both sides now watched enraptured as the two war¬ 
riors clashed, with 'Ali quickly rushing forward and smashing the skull 
of the Qurayshi fighter.As his body crumpled to the ground, Muham¬ 
mad raised the cry of the takbir, shouting “Allahu Akbar,” with the men 
responding in unison. 

Abu Sufyan now called out “Al-Lat! Al-Uzza!” and sent his men for¬ 
ward. This was the moment that Muhammad had anticipated, and the 
lead rank of the Muslims pushed forward to meet their foe. As the typi¬ 
cal range of an archer noted before was around 150 yards, it is probable 
that the battle lines were initially no more than 200 yards apart. Even 
then, the Muslim warriors would not charge full speed into the slowly 
moving Qurayshi ranks but instead would start at a lope and break 
into a sprint for the last 50 yards. In this way, about 350 Muslims on a 
front about 500 yards smashed into the Qurayshi ranks, avoiding the 
potholes because the advancing Quraysh had already passed them by. 
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As part of the Qurayshi cavalry attempted to reorganize behind their 
lines after being rebuffed by Muhammad’s archers, the center of their 
infantry began to waver under the weight of the Muslim assault. 

Abu Dujanah, carrying Muhammad’s sword and wearing what oth¬ 
ers called his “death headband,’’ thrashed his way rapidly through the 
Qurayshi ranks, far ahead of his companions.Not far behind him was 
Muhammad’s uncle, Hamzah, his sword flashing to and fro as he drove 
the enemy before him. However, unbeknownst to this great warrior, an 
Abyssinian slave and expert with the javelin named Wahshi was care¬ 
fully stalking him, pledged to kill him in revenge for Hamzah having 
killed his master’s uncle. Even as the battle seemed to be pitted against 
reasonably large, impersonal forces, the private nature of close-quarter 
combat continued to rear its head. Hamzah, the hero of Badr, was soon 
to become the prince of martyrs. 

As the Qurayshi line began to crumble, a succession of men, each a 
son of the fallen Talhah, attempted to seize the standard and rally their 
side. Six of them were killed, one by one, either in hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat or by arrows. One of these was cut down by Hamzah. With the fam¬ 
ily wiped out, three others not related to Talhah took the standard only 
to die as well, the last a slave who attempted to hold up the standard 
after his hands had been hacked off. With so many bodies now strewn 
about the standard, the last to take it and hold it high was one of the 
women who were behind the warriors to urge them on.^^ Her efforts to 
keep the standard high were enough to help the Quraysh to rally. And 
in the midst of this confusion, Wahshi released his javelin, sending it 
through Hamzah’s lower abdomen. He staggered toward his antagonist, 
only to collapse from the trauma and slowly expire.^° 

In the meantime, Muhammad’s archers, now resting from their ef¬ 
forts after having driven off the Qurayshi cavalry, were watching the 
battle unfold in the plain below. They could see the center of the Quray¬ 
shi line giving way and the glint of sunlight flashing from the ankle 
bangles of the Qurayshi women as they lifted their robes to flee up 
the side of the western edge of Uhud to escape the spreading chaos.^^ 
With another incredible victory apparently in their grasp, many of the 
archers, in violation of the Prophet’s orders, began to rush from their 
post intent on seizing any of the spoil left on the battlefield. 'Abdullah 
bin Jubayr, conspicuous in his gleaming white robe, cried out in vain to 
order them to hold their ground. While the sources imply that he stayed 
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in position, it is probable that he decided to follow them as his only way 
to regain control of his command. 

This movement of the archers, easily discernable along the slopes 
of the mountain, was detected by Khalid bin al-Walid and his men. He 
quickly rallied the cavalry, probably the entire force, to include what 
was once on the left flank, and spurred his men to swing wide to the 
Qurayshi right, possibly picking their way through the course of Wadi 
Qanat.^^ Had he done so, he would have emerged on the Muslim left 
flank undetected, a point reinforced by the surprise noted in contem¬ 
porary accounts of the battle. Khalid’s cavalry, though without armor, 
was an incredibly powerful force. A mounted warrior has significant 
advantages over a foot soldier, both in height as well as physical mo¬ 
mentum. Even if Khalid’s cavalry did not yet have the stirrup to stabilize 
them on their mounts, the dynamic of a cavalry charge by as many as 
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three hundred or more men would still be well nigh irresistible on a 
disorganized formation of foot soldiers7^ 

The ground thundered and shook, a dust plume rising as Khalid’s 
cavalry, the men shouting battle cries and the horses snorting and lath¬ 
ered from the strain, covered the six hundred yards into the Muslim left 
flank in fewer than forty-five seconds. 'Abdullah’s archers, so jubilant 
when leaving their posts, barely knew what transpired as the Qurayshi 
horse rode through their midst, cutting them down almost to the man, 
to include their intrepid commander. With hardly any disruption to 
their momentum, Khalid aimed his force at the flank of the second rank 
of Muslims. As his cavalry crashed into this force with a tremendous 
clatter, there arose a cry of despair from the victorious first rank. “O Al¬ 
lah’s Worshippers, beware of what is behind!”^^ The Muslim front line, 
entangled with Abu Sufyan’s desperate infantry, now turned about to 
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see the disaster unfolding in their rear. As the second rank was engulfed 
by Khalid’s cavalry, one of the Prophet’s men, at that point taking a rest 
and eating some dates to refresh himself, turned to Muhammad and 
asked, “Can you tell me where I will be if I should get martyred?” The 
Prophet’s reply: “In Paradise,” at which point the man tossed away the 
dates and plunged into the midst of the enemy until he was killed.^® 
However, despite such individual acts of impulsive bravery, many of 
Muhammad’s men were wavering, approaching the point of exhaustion 
and despair.^^ 

One disaster was now compounded with a second, as somebody 
cried out that Muhammad had been slain.^^ Because the Prophet had 
exchanged his usual armor for that of one of his men, it was possi¬ 
ble that his men mistook another who was cut down for Muhammad. 
However, the man with whom the Prophet did exchange armor, Ka'b 
bin Malik, survived the battle and was even the first to recognize that 
the Prophet was alive, since he was wearing Ka' b’s armor. Nevertheless, 
with the false news now spreading of the Prophet’s death, the Muslim 
army began to collapse in confusion, even to the point where the first 
rank was now fighting their men in the second.^* Muhammad knew all 
too well that the battle was lost. The Prophet and his companions began 
to withdraw for the mountain, hushing Ka'b as he tried to draw overt 
attention to Muhammad’s presence.^^ It was somewhere in the confu¬ 
sion of this moment that a hurled stone struck the Prophet in the face, 
shattering one of his teeth and slashing his lip, thus evoking a curse 
upon the Quraysh for having injured the Prophet of Allah.*® 

A few of Muhammad’s companions now rallied to protect him. 
Abu Dujanah, having survived his excursion through the lines of the 
Quraysh, used his body to shield the Prophet from a flight of arrows, 
taking a number of the shafts in his back. Although wounded, he would 
survive the battle only to die during the battle of al-Yamamah, an ac¬ 
tion after the Prophet’s death during the Apostates War.*^ Sa'd bin Abu 
Waqqas provided cover fire with a flurry of arrows while Talhah bin 
'Ubaydullah, having already volunteered to die if need be, blocked a 
blow with his right arm that was meant for Muhammad, losing the use 
of a finger.*^ 

During the ensuing confusion, one of Khalid’s horsemen, Ubayy bin 
Khalaf, recognized Muhammad, perhaps because of the number of 
Muslims rallying about him. Ubayy charged at the Prophet, who took a 
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spear from one of his men and thrust it into Ubayy’s neck, forcing the 
Qurayshi warrior to be thrown from his horse. Although the wound ap¬ 
peared only superficial, he later died, declaring as his life slipped away 
that the Prophet had once told him he would be killed should they 
come face to face in battle.®^ Apparently, no other men of the Quraysh 
recognized Muhammad at this crucial moment, even though their cav¬ 
alry was weaving to and fro through the chaotic throngs of the Mus¬ 
lims. The main body of the Muslims now began to flee for the safety of 
Uhud, working their way up the rocky slope that served as a bulwark 
against Khalid’s cavalry. The triumphant Qurayshi infantry, rather than 
pursue up the mountain, contented themselves with gathering spoil 
and defacing the bodies of some of the dead Muslims left on the field. 

The battle was over and Muhammad’s army scattered. But could the 
Quraysh exploit the victory? There were two obstacles that prevented 
the Quraysh from turning this tactical victory into a decisive strategic 
one. The first involved the Muslims still in Madinah. While the Quraysh 
had a numerical advantage, the three hundred warriors in Madinah 
under 'Abdullah bin Ubayy would have been sufficient to delay any 
Qurayshi assault until the Muslims rallied their scattered field army. 
When considered in light of the previous discussion regarding the 
failure of the Quraysh to prepare for a lengthy siege, it can be deter¬ 
mined that Abu Sufyan simply could not take the city, either by storm 
or starvation. 

The other obstacle to a total Qurayshi victory was more subtle, yet 
far more fundamental than simply being able to conduct extended op¬ 
erations in the field. This involved the Qurayshi attitude toward war, an 
attitude that, while applicable to the raiding desert Bedouin, was not 
sufficient to stand up to Muhammad’s radically different conception of 
war. Abu Sufyan found a rock to stand upon and called out to the Mus¬ 
lims ascending the side of Uhud. “Is Muhammad present amongst the 
people?’’ He received no answer as Muhammad told his companions 
to remain silent. Abu Sufyan then asked about Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
bin al-Khattab. When the Muslims at last responded to declare that 
all were alive and well, Abu Sufyan declared, “Our victory today is a 
counterbalance to yours in the battle of Badr, and in war (the victory) 
is always undecided and is shared in turns by the belligerents.’’®'®’ In this 
statement lay the seed of the ultimate Qurayshi defeat, for Abu Sufyan 
did not think in terms of victory. He was not alone in this regard, for 
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another prominent man of the Quraysh, when he had overrun some of 
the Muslim leaders, merely slapped 'Umar bin al-Khattab with the flat 
of his spear, telling him to save himself for he refused to kill him.®® Such 
determination not to kill the enemy was in direct contrast to that of the 
Muslims, who typically used the words “Amit! Amit!” (“Kill! Kill!”) when 
engaging in combat. 

Many years after Muhammad’s era, following the massive campaigns 
to defeat Napoleon in the early 1800s, a German staff officer named 
Carl von Clausewitz penned the draft of his now-famous On War. If 
one were to ask a reasonably educated military theorist or Western mil¬ 
itary officer about what they remember about Clausewitz, they would 
typically quote his famous dictum that “war is simply a continuation of 
political intercourse, with the addition of other means.”®® However, if 
one were to sum up Clausewitz’s thinking in a single sentence, it would 
be found in his opening chapter: “War is thus an act of force to com¬ 
pel our enemy to do our will.”®^ The statement is so simple as to be 
earth shattering yet is a concept largely neglected by many observers 
throughout history. 

This same principle is echoed, either explicitly or implicitly, by the 
other great writers on war. Sun Tzu, writing around 500 BC tells us 
that “victory is the main object in war. If this is long delayed, weapons 
are blunted and morale depressed.”®® It is also implied by the likes of 
Antoine-Henri de Jomini and Helmuth von Moltke and was explicitly 
articulated by Mao Tse-Tung and Che Guevara.®^ The key theorists of 
war understood that the most fundamental aspect of war was to force 
an enemy to do one’s will. In contrast, Abu Sufyan saw war as a game, 
a contest in which each side trades triumphs back and forth in the ebb¬ 
ing tides of martial sport. In essence, he saw no end to the war with 
Muhammad. In contrast, the Prophet’s view of war was dramatically 
different; on countless occasions, he indicated that the final ultimate 
triumph would belong to Islam.^® For Abu Sufyan, there was no such 
thing as victory. For Muhammad, there was no substitute for victory. 

In most battles of the early and later medieval period, an army in 
flight typically suffered enormous casualties. It is uncertain how many 
of the Muslim dead were lost in the rout that ensued, and there is no 
evidence of the Quraysh taking any prisoners. There is some dispute as 
to the final tally sheet, but it is generally accepted that the Muslim loss 
in men was equivalent to the Qurayshi losses at Badr the previous year. 
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with about sixty-five killed in action. The Quraysh lost about twenty- 
two men.®^ Among those Muslims killed was Hamzah, the Prophet’s 
uncle, along with 'Abdullah bin Jahsh, the man who led the first vic¬ 
torious Muslim raid at Nakhlah. If these losses are reasonably accu¬ 
rate, then the Muslims suffered 10 percent of their engaged force in 
dead, a significant loss in light of the nature of battles of this era.^^ The 
wounded, including Muhammad, were cared for by the women. When 
the Prophet learned of Hamzah’s mutilation, he vowed that he would 
mutilate thirty Quraysh the next time they engaged in battle. However, 
upon deeper reflection, he relented of this agenda and forbade his men 
to mutilate any enemy dead.®^ 

At this point, it is necessary to explore one alternative angle of the 
battle based on the assumption that the location of the deployment of 
forces accepted by Islamic tradition is indeed accurate. For example, 
accepted tradition places Muhammad’s archers on a very small hill to¬ 
day called 'Aynain. The problems presented by this deployment have 
already been noted, but what if this location is accurate? What would 
this mean? First, there is Hamidullah’s supposition that the terrain had 
significantly changed since the time of the battle, and that the hill of 
'Aynain was once part of a longer ridge. A key problem with that sce¬ 
nario is that, if much of the ridge was washed away by flooding or an¬ 
other geological event, could it be assumed that 'Aynain would remain 
as is without significant alteration? Furthermore, if 'Aynain was the 
end of a spur of the mountain, this would not fundamentally change 
the scenario already presented. 

But if there was no significant geological event to change the land¬ 
scape, and if 'Aynain, as located today, is correctly identified as the 
deployment spot of the archers, we are faced with another difficult in¬ 
terpretation. The archers would be unable to protect the Muslim ar¬ 
my’s flank and rear, which would thus allow for the Qurayshi cavalry to 
easily attack the Muslim rear and rout their army. In this context, the 
failure at Uhud would rest largely on Muhammad’s faulty deployment 
of the archers. Consequently, this faulty deployment, in order not to 
jeopardize the Prophet’s status as Allah’s messenger, would need to be 
obfuscated. The story of the archers leaving their position and rush¬ 
ing for plunder would serve as a convenient scapegoat for the Muslim 
defeat, rather than Muhammad’s failure to deploy his men properly. 
While such an explanation might be enticing to some, it has significant 
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problems. The most critical is that there is absolutely no direct evidence 
in any of the hadith collections that such could have been the case. The 
hadith collectors were conscientious regarding their inclusion of mate¬ 
rial that is at times contradictory, as are the early sira collections. Had 
the battle been lost due to faulty deployment, there would have been 
some evidence within the hadith literature to this effect. Therefore, this 
interpretation would have to be considered highly unlikely. With this 
said, either the terrain had been significantly altered since the battle 
or Muhammad deployed his men differently than what is accepted as 
the official account today. The latter would seem to be the more likely 
occurrence. 

Having been defeated at Uhud, Muhammad’s immediate concern 
beyond the care of the wounded and burying the dead was to determine 
what the Quraysh would do next. As night fell, he decided to maintain 
contact with Abu Sufyan’s forces to ensure they would not surprise him, 
while also demonstrating that the Muslims could quickly rally back to 
action. He organized a force of seventy mounted men, under 'Ali bin 
Abu Talib, to track down the Quraysh and determine their next course 
of action.^^ “If they are leading their horses and riding their camels, 
they are making for Mecca,” Muhammad instructed 'Ali. “But if they 
are riding their horses and leading their camels, they are making for 
Medina.”^® When he moved out, he found that the Quraysh were rid¬ 
ing their camels and leading the horses, thus indicating that they were 
heading home to Makkah. Nevertheless, Muhammad wanted to ensure 
that Abu Sufyan would maintain this course of action, resorting to a 
ruse by having this small party light more than five hundred campfires 
to convince the Qurayshi leader that he was being pursued by a force 
of considerable size.®^ 

Muhammad remained at Hamra al-Asad, a place about eight miles 
south of Madinah, for three days to ensure that the Quraysh had de¬ 
parted. As for the Quraysh, they debated among themselves about go¬ 
ing back in an effort to crush the Muslims once and for all, even telling a 
group of neutral riders on the way to Madinah to deliver a message that 
the Quraysh were returning to destroy them. However, Muhammad 
was amply provided with both information and support from the Banu 
Khuza' ah, a tribe south of Makkah that was friendly to the Quraysh but 
had a secret agreement with the Prophet. One of the Khuza' ah, Ma' bad 
al-Khuza'i, had been shadowing the Quraysh and, after meeting with 
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Muhammad, showed up among the Quraysh even as Abu Sufyan and 
the other nobles were debating their return to Madinah. At this crucial 
moment, Ma'bad, in his role as a double agent, deceived Abu Sufyan 
into believing that Muhammad was in pursuit with a huge army, “burn¬ 
ing with anger” against the Quraysh over their loss.^^ He even went so 
far as to compose poetry about the earth shaking beneath the thunder¬ 
ing hooves of Muhammad’s riders who were in hot pursuit. Frightened 
by the imagery of this propaganda and the Prophet’s disinformation 
operations in the field, Abu Sufyan turned his army away and marched 
back to Makkah. A golden opportunity for a decisive victory in the field 
had escaped his grasp. 
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The Muslim defeat at Uhud could have been decisive, but the Quraysh 
had failed to plan on following up any victory. Having withdrawn back 
to Makkah, they left Muhammad and the Muslims in position to recover 
from their loss and rebuild their movement. For the first six months 
after the defeat, from January to June 625, Muhammad concentrated 
on rebuilding, reorganizing, and preparing for his next encounter with 
the Quraysh. Nevertheless, during this period, and for almost the next 
eighteen months to follow, he avoided operations against his old ad¬ 
versary, instead preferring to attack or convert neighboring tribes and 
consolidate his hold on Madinah. 

Operations to impose Islam on his neighbors bore little fruit dur¬ 
ing this time. Instead, some of these tribes, taking their cue from the 
Qurayshi victory at Uhud, took measures to deceive and entrap Muslim 
raiders and those engaged on missionary efforts. Only a few weeks after 
Uhud, Muhammad dispatched six Muslims to the subtribes of the ' Adal 
and al-Qara, having been urged to do so by a delegation from these 
groups. These Muslims were then ambushed along the way near al-Raji, 
with five of them killed outright and the survivor traded to the Quraysh 
to be executed and hung on a cross.^ Having suffered another setback, 
it was time for the Prophet to prepare his men to engage in a successful 
mission. Muhammad and his companions had to wait patiently for four 
months before they would be presented with a good opportunity. In the 
meantime, the Prophet decided to authorize an assassination mission 
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Table 5.1. Operations from the Battle of Uhud to the Destruction of the Banu 
Qurayzah 


Date 

Mission 

Enemy 

Muslims 

Leader 

Result 

Jan 625 

Al-Raji; Libyan 

unknown 

7-10 

Marthad 

al-Ghanwi 

Defeat 

Feb? 625 

Assassination; 
Abu Sufyan 

1 

2 

'Amr bin 
Umayyah 

Failure 

Apr 625 

Qatan; Asad 

unknown 

150 

Abu Salamah 

Booty 

May 625 

Bi’r Ma'unah; 
Sulaym 

unknown 

40-70 

Al-Mundhir bin 
'Amr 

Defeat 

Jun 625 

Qatan?; Asad 

unknown 

1? 

Sufyan 

al-Lihyani 

Booty? 

Jun 625 

Madinah; Banu 
Al-Nadir 

unknown 

unknown 

Muhammad 

Victory 

Aug 625 

Dhat al-Riqi; 

Anmar/ 

Tha'labah 


400-800 

Muhammad 

No 

Contact 

Nov 625 

Badr al- 
Maw'id; 
Quraysh 

unknown 

1,500 

Muhammad 

No 

Contact 

Jun 626 

Dumat 

al-Jandal 


1,000 

Muhammad 

Booty 

Dec 626 

Al-Khandaq; 

Quraysh/Allies 

10,000 

3,000+ 

Muhammad 

Victory 

Jan 627 

Madinah; Banu 
Qurayzah 

800 

3,000+ 

Muhammad 

Victory 


against the Qurayshi leader, Abu Sufyan, apparently as a rejoinder for 
Abu Sufyan having commissioned one to kill Muhammad.^ 

Any mission to assassinate a leader is typically dangerous, but for 
some reason Muhammad chose to send an inexperienced team of two 
men led by ' Amr bin Umayyah to carry out his orders.^ The reason for 
this was probably because 'Amr’s conversion to Islam was not known 
among the Makkans, possibly to make it easier to catch his prey un¬ 
awares. They had one camel between them, and because 'Amr’s as¬ 
sistant was partially lame, he rode the camel most of the way. When 
they reached Makkah, they hobbled the camel in a hidden location out¬ 
side the city and walked in. 'Amr’s companion urged him to go to the 
ka ' bah to circumambulate it and perform two prostrations in prayer. 
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'Amr demurred, indicating he was too well known as a troublemaker 
in Makkah to get away with something so careless. Nevertheless, his 
companion persisted and finally prevailed and, as 'Amr feared, he was 
recognized, the men shouting that he had obviously come to Makkah 
for no good purpose.'^ 

The two rushed into the hills and hid in a cave while a Makkan search 
party combed the area for them. 'Amr was compelled to kill one of the 
pursuers before they were able to make their escape. The two became 
separated when 'Amr rashly decided to recover the still hanging body 
of the Muslim who had been crucified after the failed mission to the 
'Adal and al-Qara. Having been spotted, 'Amr’s companion fled on 
the camel while 'Amr escaped alone into the mountains on foot. 'The 
mission had been completely botched, largely because 'Amr allowed 
himself two serious indiscretions. As he worked his way northward to¬ 
ward Madinah, he encountered an elderly one-eyed shepherd at a cave. 
The two, apparently both from the same tribe, engaged in conversation, 
with the shepherd innocently raising his voice to declare, “I will not be a 
Muslim as long as I live, and will not believe in the faith of the Muslims.” 
When the shepherd drifted off to sleep, 'Amr placed the tip of his bow 
against the man’s good eye. He then leaned on it with all his weight, 
thrusting “it down until it came out the back of his neck.” Having killed 
a man who was helpless and no threat, he then “rushed out like a wild 
beast and took to the highway like an eagle, fleeing for my life.”^ 

But 'Amr’s adventure was not yet complete. As he continued his 
flight he encountered two Qurayshi men who had been sent to spy on 
Madinah. He killed one with an arrow shot and captured the other, tying 
his thumbs together with his bowstring. When he finally reached Madi¬ 
nah, he presented his prisoner and gave his account to the Prophet, with 
Muhammad laughing so heartily that “his back teeth could be seen.”^ 
Muhammad praised him after receiving 'Amr’s report, blessing him for 
his efforts. While 'Amr’s mission had at least achieved something, he 
had failed to accomplish his goal, which was to kill Abu Sufyan. That 
Muhammad praised him for killing an elderly shepherd and capturing a 
spy indicates that the Prophet was probably anxious to receive any good 
news of success, no matter how obtuse it was. A few months later, the 
Prophet was able to organize the first successful operation in almost 
half a year. 

Sparked by a rumor that two leaders of the Banu Asad Ibn Khu- 
zaymah clan were planning a raid against the Muslims, Muhammad 
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dispatched 150 men under Abu Salamah to preempt this operation. 
Abu Salamah’s men surprised the enemy camp and scattered them 
without a fight, managing to seize an unspecified amount of booty in 
the process.^ While offering little in the way of tangible success, the raid 
surely helped the shaken Muslims regain some measure of confidence 
in their conduct of operations. But while this accomplishment helped 
to bolster the spirits of the ummah, Muhammad was still leery of the 
tribes surrounding Madinah and the ability of the Muslims to hold their 
own against them. His fears were justified. A man of the Najd region, 
Abu Bara’ 'Amir bin Malik bin Ja'far, came to the Prophet and offered 
him a gift of two horses and two camels, apparently as a means to open 
negotiations, but the Prophet refused to take them. “I do not accept 
presents from polytheists, so become a Muslim if you want me to ac¬ 
cept it.”® 

Undeterred, Abu Bara’ urged Muhammad to send a delegation to his 
people, pledging his own life as surety for the protection of the Muslims 
he sent. Approximately forty Muslims were sent under the leadership 
of al-Mundhir bin 'Amr, although some sources state the number was 
seventy. Among them was 'Amr bin Umayyah, now rested from his 
failed assassination operation against Abu Sufyan.^ Like the group sent 
to the ' Adal and al-Qara, it too was ambushed. They attempted to send 
ahead one of their men carrying a letter to 'Amir bin Tufayl, but he was 
killed before he could deliver it. The rest of the Muslims were then at¬ 
tacked when they followed their messenger’s trail, with the entire group 
fighting in desperation as their leader waded into the enemy “to em¬ 
brace death.”^° 

Only two survived, one found later among the pile of bodies, but 
'Amr bin Umayyah, having been captured, was released as a repaid 
favor. 'Amr would wander for four days trying to find his way back to 
Madinah. As he neared the city by the Wadi Qanat he met up with two 
men who, unbeknownst to him, had been part of a tribe that just con¬ 
cluded a peace treaty with Muhammad. 'Amr dispatched them both, 
taking them as possible enemies. He at last was able to report to the 
Prophet what had transpired. Unlike the previous mission, Muhammad 
was far from pleased, noting that he would have to pay the bloodwit for 
the two murdered men.^^ However, it should also be noted that there 
is no indication that the Prophet disliked 'Amr taking the personal ini¬ 
tiative to wage an individualistic war on unbelievers. Little did 'Amr 
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know, but his actions set in motion the coming expulsion of the Jewish 
Banu al-Nadir. 

The two men killed by ' Amr bin Umayyah had been part of the Banu 
'Amir, which had just concluded a nonaggression pact with Muham¬ 
mad. This placed the Prophet in an interesting position. Under a typical 
agreement of this type, the leader of a tribe would pay the bloodwit for 
anyone of his tribe who wrongly killed a member of the other tribe. It is 
probable that at this point, Muhammad saw an opportunity to possibly 
remove one more element of opposition from Madinah. He would use 
the issue of the bloodwit for the Banu 'Amir to try and create a casus 
belli against the Banu al-Nadir. 

Muhammad went to the Banu al-Nadir to ask them to assist in pay¬ 
ing the bloodwit for the two men killed by 'Amr bin Umayyah. 'That 
he chose to do this is remarkable, for barring any other agreement to 
which we are not privy, the Covenant of Madinah clearly stipulated 
that the Muslims were to pay the bloodwit for any trespasses commit¬ 
ted by one of their own.^^ Furthermore, since the al-Nadir were allies 
of the Banu 'Amir, they could have easily taken the position of one of 
the offended groups and justly demand that Muhammad pay his own 
bloodwit. They could have even used the incident as a casus belli to turn 
the tables on the Muslims, citing their recklessness as the rationale for 
waging war against them. After all, did not the Prophet refuse to pay 
bloodwit for the killing of K'ab bin al-Ashraf?^^ 

That the Prophet went to the al-Nadir is either indicative of poverty 
on his part or of a hidden agenda. For their part, the al-Nadir made a 
grave mistake, if we are to take the source documents largely at face 
value. Cooler heads could have used this incident to generate a tremen¬ 
dous propaganda coup against the Prophet, declaring openly for all to 
hear that the mighty followers of Allah were bankrupt and had to turn 
to the despised Jews for financial aid. However, in such circumstances 
thoughtful minds rarely weigh in at the right moment, and instead 
some of the Jews planned to drop a rock on the Prophet when he neared 
their entrance, thus hopefully ridding them of his presence once and for 
all. Somehow the Prophet learned of their design, the sources typically 
attributing this to divine revelation, although one source indicates that 
one of the al-Nadir slipped out to bring this news to Muhammad.^® 
He surprised his own companions by simply leaving the scene without 
explanation, ostensibly to retrieve something. His companions waited 
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for him for some time and eventually departed to search for him. Upon 
finding the Prophet, he reported the treachery of the Jews and ordered 
his men to prepare for war.^^ 

There is little doubt that Muhammad was seeking a casus belli, and 
with the treachery (either real or imagined) of the Banu al-Nadir, he had 
found it. What is interesting here is that had the al-Nadir been signa¬ 
tories of the Covenant of Madinah, they could have simply presented 
the offenders to make amends. But since they were not, as contended 
in a previous chapter, they had to fall back on any nonaggression pact 
they may have had with the Muslims with conditions unknown to us 
today. As for Muhammad, he still could have chosen to demand that 
they hand over the men who had plotted against him. That he did not 
is again a sure indication that he intended war, for he went to them 
and declared that they were to “go out from my land” and were given 
ten days to exile themselves.^^ This declaration made it clear that the 
Prophet already considered the whole of Madinah to be his personal 
property, as that belonging to the sayyid of the ummah. 

As for the al-Nadir, they made two serious mistakes. They trusted in 
the word of 'Abdullah bin Ubayy, as well as some other leaders of the 
al-Khazraj, that, should the al-Nadir be attacked, 'Abdullah would rally 
two thousand fighters, both his own and men from the Banu Qurayzah 
and Ghatafan, to fight alongside them, and to even depart Madinah if 
the al-Nadir lost.^® Such a promise could only have come from the mind 
of the Prophet, for had 'Abdullah made such an open declaration then 
his treachery would have been worse than that of the al-Nadir, mark¬ 
ing him for certain death. Reportedly, Muhammad went to 'Abdullah 
and convinced him otherwise, but such conduct still raises the issue of 
why Muhammad tolerated such behavior within one individual in the 
ummahy^ The sources, although mentioning this incident, provide no 
information as to what happened to 'Abdullah after the al-Nadir were 
defeated. That the al-Nadir relied upon this dubious source of support 
indicates that they probably misread the consequences of the Muslim 
defeat at Uhud, expecting a large portion of the Muslims to break ranks 
with the Prophet and join them. It also provides one more illustration of 
how 'Abdullah was probably working secretly with Muhammad while 
feigning opposition. 

Their second error was in misjudging the nature of the terrain on 
which the fight would occur. While they were certainly well protected 
by the walls of their fortresses, they apparently failed to realize that the 
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Muslims, unlike any besieging army from outside of Madinah, had a 
ready source of local food and water. Concurrently, the livelihood of 
the Jewish tribe was in their extensive date palm groves. These were 
naturally outside the confines of their fortresses and thus subject to 
confiscation or destruction by the Muslims. Therefore, to retreat within 
their walls and allow themselves to be besieged courted disaster, though 
a circumstance not so obvious to the immediate observer. What was 
normally the bane of any besieging army—a lack of supplies—would 
not have a significant impact on Muhammad’s men, who had over time 
infiltrated the city and established themselves within. 

The siege was largely uneventful as there was little fighting on the 
part of the Muslims, although the al-Nadir did send a few volleys of 
arrows and stones from their walls.^° During the midst of the siege, 
Muhammad turned on the Banu Qurayzah and besieged them as well, 
compelling them to relinquish any thought of helping the al-Nadir and 
compelling them to sign a new treaty with the Prophet.^^ The Proph¬ 
et’s men remained in their positions for two weeks before the al-Nadir 
decided to seek terms. What drove them to this point was when the 
Prophet ordered that their date palm groves be systematically de¬ 
stroyed. The al-Nadir complained, saying, “Muhammad, you have pro¬ 
hibited wanton destruction and blamed those guilty of it. Why then 
are you cutting down and burning our palm-trees?’’^^ The al-Nadir was 
attempting to make the Prophet live up to his own book of rules, but 
their circumstances were far from favorable to push such a position. 
Instead, the Prophet issued a declaration regarding a revelation that he 
received from Allah, declaring that what trees they had destroyed was 
“by Allah’s leave, in order that He might confound the evil-livers.’’^^ 

The al-Nadir now agreed to go into exile, though their execution was 
originally decreed, having negotiated that they could depart with what¬ 
ever they could load on camels, minus their armor and weapons.^^ They 
then proceeded to destroy their own homes, lest they give them over 
to the Muslims, and loaded the lintels of their doors, along with their 
women and children, onto six hundred camels they contracted for the 
joh?^ Many of them traveled either to Syria or Khaybar, where they at¬ 
tempted to rebuild their lives. Of the booty taken, the Muslims received 
50 coats of mail, 50 helmets, and 340 swords.^® Although useful, this 
did not amount to a significant haul in armaments. And while the land 
seized was arguably far more valuable, many of the date palm trees had 
been destroyed, and with no one of the skill needed to cultivate the 
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fields, the land provided very little in the way of food resources for the 
Muslims.As the al-Nadir had fallen with no serious fighting on the 
part of the Muslims, Muhammad declared that the booty seized was 
fay, or spoils taken without battle, and therefore belonged to him as his 
personal property to be distributed accordingly. He gave over the booty 
and land to the Muhajirun, with only two of the Ansar receiving a gift 
due to extreme poverty.^* 

While the siege of the al-Nadir had been a success, the only real con¬ 
sequences of the operation were the expulsion of a possible future en¬ 
emy and any terror such expulsion inflicted on those that remained in 
Madinah. Little of value was taken in the spoils of war, and the land 
would now largely lay idle and untended, although there is some indi¬ 
cation that other wealth was seized and used to purchase weapons in 
the future.^® Furthermore, Surah 59, the recitation that was vocalized 
afterward regarding the al-Nadir, casts doubt on the actual origin of the 
conflict. This Surah says nothing about the alleged assassination attempt 
on Muhammad but simply states that war was waged on the al-Nadir 
“because they were opposed to Allah and His messenger.”^® Being op¬ 
posed is far different from attempting to kill the Prophet of the Muslims. 

With the al-Nadir out of the way, Muhammad spent an additional 
four to five months relatively inactive, choosing to prepare his men for 
their rematch scheduled with the Quraysh after their defeat at Uhud. 
He launched only one raid of four hundred men in August, directed 
north to the lands of the Banu Ghatafan. While they did encounter 
Ghatafan troops, neither side engaged in fighting, apparently because 
both combatants were approximately equal in strength. It was during 
this raid that Muhammad instituted the fear prayer, in which half the 
men remained positioned to fight while another half performed their 
prostrations.^^ Despite these raids, Muhammad’s focus was still on the 
Quraysh, and arrangements were made to meet for battle near the end 
of the year. 

In November 625, the Prophet departed Madinah with 1,500 men. 
Despite almost two years of war, only 10 of his men could be mounted 
on horseback, an indication of the financial struggles Muhammad con¬ 
tinued to encounter. In contrast, Abu Sufyan organized a force of 2,000 
men, with 50 on horseback, and began to move north toward the prear¬ 
ranged meeting place of Badr, site of the previous Qurayshi defeat. But 
what should have been a second Badr became stillborn, as Abu Sufyan 
realized that the harsh summer had depleted the forage along the way. 
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making the transit northward difficult.^^ He turned his force around, 
leaving the Muslims to cool their heels at Badr for eight days. While 
Abu Sufyan’s rationale was probably legitimate, the Muslims were 
able to turn the nonarrival of the Quraysh into a propaganda triumph, 
mocking the Qurayshi expedition as the “porridge army,” for they had 
only come out to drink sawiq, a mixture of wheat or barley with water 
and butter that was often used as the principle ration during marches.^^ 
Muhammad’s poets mocked them, with Hassan bin Thabit reciting that 
the Quraysh could say good-bye to the trade goods of Syria, as the Mus¬ 
lims were now blocking the way.^^ 

While Muhammad waited, one of his key spies, Ma'bad al-Khuza'i 
of the Banu Khuza' ah, arrived, apparently to deliver news that Abu Suf- 
yan was not coming. This same individual had been the one to dissuade 
Abu Sufyan from returning to Madinah after the Qurayshi victory at 
Uhud. In this case, it appears that he had been shadowing the Qurayshi 
force to keep the Prophet informed about his enemy’s operations and 
location. Moreover, he had spoken to Qurayshi leaders and exaggerated 
the size of Muhammad’s force so as to make them hesitant to march 
north to do battle. 

Muhammad and his men returned from Badr disappointed and 
spent close to a half year reorganizing and preparing for future opera¬ 
tions. That the Prophet at this time did not raid any Qurayshi caravans 
is probably indicative of his desire to regroup rather than engage in 
another major battle with his old foe. It could also be due to the pos¬ 
sibility that the Quraysh simply did not dispatch a caravan during this 
time, afraid that it would be intercepted by the Muslims. Instead, Mu¬ 
hammad once more turned on his neighbors, leading one raid with 
one thousand men northward to Dumat al-Jandal. This raid was based 
on another rumor that he claimed to have received that a hostile tribe, 
possibly with Byzantine support, was organizing against the Muslims. 
But when they arrived in the area, they encountered no enemy forces.^® 
Instead, they found some livestock that they could seize, even though 
the plunder taken was apparently so minimal that Ibn Ishaq did not 
find it worth mentioning.^® It would seem more likely that Muhammad 
used the raid as a way to settle his restless men who were still reeling 
from their defeat at Uhud. The raid to Dumat al-Jandal, though a sig¬ 
nificant distance away, was an easy operation that allowed the Muslims 
a chance to recover their composure. However, while the Muslims were 
relatively inactive at this time, their most ardent enemies were not. 
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One advantage possessed by the Quraysh was their ability to orga¬ 
nize coalitions in serious times of need.^^ After their victory at Uhud, 
the Qurayshi leaders were approached by the exiled leaders of the Banu 
al-Nadir to launch a full-fledged assault against the Muslims to defeat 
them in one decisive operation.^® During the last months of 626, the 
Quraysh organized a massive coalition, the largest seen in Arabia in 
memory, with the intent of besieging the Muslims in Madinah and forc¬ 
ing their surrender. It would appear that the exiled al-Nadir offered 
money and supplies for this operation, for there is no evidence that they 
actually participated in the action. Providing financial support would 
be the only logical means by which they could entice the Quraysh to 
organize such a large expedition. Their allies included the Banu Sulaym 
and several smaller subtribes. In addition, a force of the Banu Ghatafan 
would arrive from the north and join the Qurayshi army, thus making 
this a coalition composed of three major tribal elements.^® It would 
seem that some of the participants provided fighters while others sup¬ 
plied camels for transport. The Qurayshi and Sulaym force from the 
south was composed of 5,200 men and 300 cavalry, of which 4,000 foot 
and all the cavalry came from the Quraysh proper. In addition, they had 
at least 2,500 camels for transport.'*^” 

While the amount of transport was less than that used for the op¬ 
eration leading to the battle of Uhud, there is no indication that the 
Quraysh took a large contingent of women with them as support per¬ 
sonnel. As such, Abu Sufyan, who served as the commander in chief, 
had obviously determined that the level of transport could not support 
such a luxury, and that the coalition army would have to take to the 
field using every camel possible to carry the supplies and equipment 
needed by the combatants. Nevertheless, the Qurayshi operation was 
embarking on this campaign with a very slender logistical tail, and it is 
possible that the needs of the force exceeded the logistical lift available. 
The Qurayshi supply problem would be exacerbated by the fact that the 
fields around Madinah had been harvested a month prior, which meant 
they would find little pasturage for their animals and grain for their per¬ 
sonal use.^^ This would place the operation in serious jeopardy from the 
very beginning; thus, it would be necessary for the Quraysh to receive 
some type of commissary support once they reached Madinah. This 
could very well have been the role of the exiles of the Banu al-Nadir 
who were now residing in Khaybar. Regardless, the iron laws of supply 
could very well have doomed the enterprise from its inception. 
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Table 5.2. Qurayshi Logistical Lift and Provisions for the al-Khandaq 
Campaign 


Category 

Quantity 

Pounds 

Days 

Total lbs 

Logistical Lift (pounds carried) 



Men 

5,500 

20 


110,000 

Women/Servants 

Negligible 




Camels 

2,500 

300 


750,000 

Horses 

300 

200 


60,000 

Total Lift 




920,000 

Provisions (pounds required) 




Food Needed 

5,500 

3 

30 

495,000 

Camel Fodder 

2,500 

10 

30 

750,000 

Horse Fodder 

300 

10 

30 

90,000 

Total Provisions 




1,335,000 


Besides the Quraysh and Sulaym, the Ghatafan formed the third 
component of this grand coalition, called al-Ahzab, or the Confed¬ 
erates. We have few details regarding their army, but since the final 
count of the coalition force provided in the sources comes to 10,000 
men, it would mean that the Ghatafan provided 4,500 of that total, 
with perhaps an additional 300 cavalry.While the Quraysh were ob¬ 
viously at war with Muhammad, the Ghatafan were on shaky ground, 
as the leader of their expedition had previously made a treaty with the 
Prophet to pasture his flocks on Muslim land. However, the offer made 
by the Jewish leaders at Khaybar to give them one year of their date 
harvest was apparently far more valuable to them than access to some 
pastureland.^^ Having agreed upon a time to assemble near Madinah, 
the tribal leaders prepared their forces for what they anticipated to be 
the final campaign to eliminate the Muslim threat. 

Muhammad was well aware of these preparations for he was alerted 
quickly through his very effective intelligence network operation with 
the Banu Khuza'ah.'^'^ Unlike the Uhud campaign, there would be ab¬ 
solutely no doubt that the Muslims would remain within the confines 
of Madinah, this time relying upon their fortresses and stored supplies 
to hold off an anticipated siege. But there were those who believed that 
Madinah’s defenses could be enhanced, and upon the advice of a Per¬ 
sian Muslim named Salman al-Farisi, Muhammad ordered a trench dug 
as an obstacle to block the most obvious assault lanes on the north and 
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northwest edges of the city. As the men worked to the chanting of po¬ 
etic verse, Muhammad worked alongside them, prophesying that one 
day they would eat of the riches of the Byzantines and Persians 

While it is reasonably certain that some type of trench was dug, 
there is little information as to its size and construction. Hamidullah’s 
assumption that the trench was 3-y2 miles long, 30 feet wide, and 15 feet 
deep would have required the movement of close to 5 million cubic feet 
of earth.'*^^ Since it is believed that about three thousand people exca¬ 
vated the trench in six days, working during the day and taking breaks 
at night, it would be impossible for them to move this quantity of soil. 
Instead, they would only be able to excavate just over 1 million cubic 
feet of earth during the time allotted.^^ With this in mind, it is more 
likely that the trench was intermittent, being no more than a total of 2 
miles in length, around 15 to 20 feet wide, and no more than 5 feet in 
depth with a parapet of 3 to 4 additional feet to make the total depth 
about 8 feet. There is also no clear evidence to indicate that the trench 
was consistent in dimensions, or that it was shored up with brickwork, 
despite an assertion of such later made by a claimant to the leadership 
of the ummah during the khalifate of the Abbasid Mansur.^® 

While the sources provide no specifics as to the actual design of the 
trench, it is most likely that the excavated soil would have been piled up 
on the side of the Muslims. This would have enhanced the obstacle sig¬ 
nificantly, for any horseman from the Quraysh would need to leap not 
only the trench itself, but somehow leap or claw up the parapet on the 
far side. Any footman would have to descend into the trench and then 
attempt to crawl up a seven- to nine-foot incline, all the while being 
showered with missiles from the defenders above. Because wood was 
extremely scarce in the region, the Quraysh would be unable to build 
ladders or mobile bridges to breach the trench. And with the soil piled 
up on the opposite side, they would be unable to push the soil of the 
parapet back into the trench to fill it. The Quraysh were soon to learn 
to their consternation that this new though simple artifice, unknown to 
them at the time, was quite effective. 

When the Quraysh and their allies arrived, they camped to the 
northwest of Madinah while Muhammad and his three thousand fight¬ 
ers took up positions behind the trench. Determined to enhance their 
chances, Abu Sufyan commissioned an attempt to befriend the last Jew¬ 
ish tribe in the city, the Banu Qurayzah, sending one of the leaders of 
the exiled Banu al-Nadir for this purpose.'^^ While the sources indicate 
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that the Banu Qurayzah eventually agreed to join the Quraysh, there 
are serious doubts as to the veracity of this. For their part, elements of 
the Qurayzah provided shovels, picks, and baskets to help the Muslims 
dig the trench, a point not consistent with ones intent on engaging in 
hostilities. 

Regardless, Muhammad was certainly concerned about the status of 
the Banu Qurayzah who were positioned within the city and behind the 
Muslim defenses, and he sent a small reconnaissance team to secretly 
ascertain their status in the upcoming battle. The statements made by 
some of the Banu Qurayzah regarding how they had “no agreement 
or undertaking with Muhammad” again demonstrates that they were 
not part of the Covenant of Madinah, and at best had a nonaggression 
pact with the Prophet.®^ Moreover, the statements as recorded in the 
sources do not imply that the Qurayzah actually intended any offensive 
action but that they simply planned to sit this one out. With the Banu 
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Qurayzah at best neutral and at worst possibly planning to join the 
coalition, Muhammad had no choice but to siphon off three hundred 
fighters to screen the Qurayzah’s area to ensure that the Muslims would 
not be surprised. Despite his best efforts to keep this situation under 
wraps, the word apparently spread and fear gripped the Muslim war¬ 
riors, shaking them to their core. 

The siege went on for at least twenty days, and possibly longer, but 
with minimal fighting. When the Quraysh attempted to probe the Mus¬ 
lim position, they encountered the trench, which was an astonishing 
development to them. What little combat that occurred was largely the 
result of individual action. One of the Quraysh, ' Amr bin ' Abdu Wudd, 
led a group of elite Qurayshi horseman to search for a weakness in the 
trench. They discovered a point they could cross but soon found them¬ 
selves hemmed in by the terrain and Muslim troops. 'Amr, a warrior of 
ninety years of age, called out a challenge to individual combat, and he 
was answered by the youthful 'Ali bin Abu Talib.^^ When confronted 
with 'Ali, 'Amr remonstrated, “O son of my brother, I do not want to 
kill you.” 'All’s response was both firm and unforgiving. “But I want to 
kill you.”^^ 'All’s answer was another indication of the sharp difference 
between the attitude of the Quraysh and the Muslims regarding war¬ 
fare. While the Quraysh would prefer to seek a middle ground to com¬ 
promise, the Muslims were committed to killing their enemies rather 
than negotiating some form of settlement. 

The hand-to-hand fight that ensued did not last long. 'Amr’s blade 
became wedged in 'All’s shield, and the Muslim countered with a swift 
blow to his foe’s neck. 'Amr crumpled to the ground as he quickly bled 
to death, and 'Ali then cried out, “Allah Akbar,” which told the Muslims 
that 'Ali had been victorious.With that, 'Amr’s companions reined 
their horses and retreated. In addition to 'Amr, two other fighters of the 
Quraysh attempted to cross the trench and were killed. One was struck 
by arrows and mortally wounded, while another became trapped in 
the trench as he was pelted with stones. Crying out that a quick death 
was more honorable than being laid low by such humble missiles, 'Ali 
climbed into the trench and cut him down.®® One major endeavor was 
made to force the trench, with Khalid bin al-Walid in command of the 
lion’s share of Qurayshi forces to attempt this. Despite their efforts to 
force the obstacle, the Muslims were able to drive them back.®® 

The siege took its toll on both sides, and the Quraysh were very close 
to breaking the Muslim resistance. Despite the Qurayshi’s logistical 
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plight, similar problems plagued the Muslims, and at one point the cri¬ 
sis became sufficiently acute for Muhammad to send emissaries to the 
Ghatafan in an effort to buy them off. He offered them annually one- 
third of the dates of Madinah to have them withdraw, and they even 
went so far as to draft an agreement. However, the Ansar did not con¬ 
cur with these negotiations, contending that they had no intention of 
paying tribute to anyone.®^ With negotiations having come to naught, 
Muhammad decided to resort to a stratagem of deception to break the 
coalition. 

The man chosen for this task was Nu'aym bin Mas'ud bin 'Amr of 
the Ghatafan tribe. He approached the Prophet and informed him that 
since becoming a Muslim he had not revealed this to any in his tribe, 
or to others in the Banu Qurayzah or Quraysh. Muhammad dispatched 
him to these tribes to sow distrust in the coalition, instructing Nu'aym 
that “war is deceit.”^^ Nu'aym first went to the Banu Qurayzah. After 
allaying any fears and confirming his fealty, he noted that they alone 
would have to remain in Madinah if the coalition siege was a failure. 
To prevent the Quraysh and Ghatafan from simply breaking camp and 
departing, he convinced the Jews that they should ask for hostages to 
ensure that the others would carry the fight through. The Qurayzah 
agreed. 

Nu'aym then went to the Quraysh and met with Abu Sufyan and 
his advisors. He convinced them that the Banu Qurayzah had con¬ 
trived with Muhammad to try and seize some of the notable men of 
the Quraysh as hostages, only to hand them over to the Prophet to 
be beheaded. He convinced them not to hand over any hostages, and 
further convinced them to keep this matter a secret. He then went to 
the Ghatafan and convinced them to follow the same course of action 
as that of the Quraysh. The Quraysh soon sent negotiators to the Banu 
Qurayzah, indicating that their army was suffering from lack of sup¬ 
plies and therefore needed them to engage the Muslims at once and 
defeat them. They now asked the Jews to commit themselves, but the 
Qurayzah demurred, first demanding up to seventy hostages to ensure 
that the Quraysh and Ghatafan would carry through with their plans.®^ 
The trap was sprung, and the coalition became distrustful of the Jews, 
now afraid that they had made a secret alliance with Muhammad.^® 

The very next day, a harsh winter wind raced through the coalition 
camp, extinguishing their fires and blowing their tents apart. This, cou¬ 
pled with the dwindling supplies and the distrust growing among the 
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coalition members, convinced Abu Sufyan to lift the siege. During the 
night, Muhammad sent a spy to infiltrate the Qurayshi camp to ascer¬ 
tain the effectiveness of his deception operation. As the man moved 
quietly between the men huddled in the cold darkness, he watched as 
Abu Sufyan, angry that the Banu Qurayzah had refused to join the coali¬ 
tion, mounted his hobbled camel to depart. “O people of the Quraysh! 
You are not in a position to stay. Hoofs (i.e., horses) and fat (i.e., camels) 
are destroyed, the plain became dry, Banu Qurayzah deserted us and 
the wind played havoc which you have seen, so you should ride (your 
camels) and I am also riding (mine).”®^ The Quraysh hurriedly broke 
camp, leaving a rearguard of two hundred cavalry under Khalid bin al- 
Walid to cover their withdrawal. When the Ghatafan heard the news, 
they broke camp as well and pulled out. The next morning, the Muslims 
awoke to find their enemies had gone. Wearily, they were sent by the 
Prophet to return to their homes and stand down. During the entire 
length of the siege, only six Muslims were killed and only three killed 
from the Quraysh. 

We now come to the anticlimactic destruction of the Jewish Banu 
Qurayzah, immediately following the battle of al-Khandaq. This event 
entails some controversy within Islamic history and is typically ex¬ 
plained by noting that the Qurayzah, as the last Jewish tribe of sub¬ 
stance in Madinah, broke their covenant with Muhammad, and thus 
deserved their fate.®^ However, internal evidence of the actual actions 
of the Prophet and his companions casts doubt on such assertions. 
Moreover, there is evidence that at best Muhammad had only a loose 
and nonbinding pact with the Banu Qurayzah, probably the one estab¬ 
lished with the Prophet when he exiled the Banu al-Nadir, thus calling 
in question whether a real agreement even existed.®^ 

One piece of evidence that casts doubt on the notion that the 
Qurayzah had violated any nonaggression pact with the Muslims in¬ 
volves the conduct of Muhammad and his men when the coalition 
lifted their siege. Instead of turning directly on the treacherous Banu 
Qurayzah, the Prophet sent his men home and he returned to 'Ai- 
sha’s single-room apartment to bathe.While there, the angel Jibril 
came to chide him for laying down his arms. When Muhammad asked 
who he was to now fight, Jibril gestured toward the east and the Banu 
Qurayzah.®® This line of conversation, repeated in nearly every early 
source, raises an important question. If the Banu Qurayzah’s treachery 
had been so obvious, why was the Prophet so oblivious to it? 
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This is certainly an important point, for the Qurayzah’s violation 
of any pact had not been apparent. Indeed, they may not have vio¬ 
lated any agreement at all, this constituting another piece of evidence 
against the orthodox interpretation. If we are to take the sources at face 
value, the Jews of this tribe had only contemplated joining the coalition 
against the Muslims. Contemplating such action was no worse than 
what 'Abdullah bin 'Ubayy had openly planned to do in support of the 
Banu al-Nadir prior to the latter’s exile. If the mere thought of joining 
an attacking army merited being besieged and destroyed, why was no 
action taken against ' Abdullah and some of the other leaders of the al- 
Khazraj? While it is tempting to accept the notion that the Qurayzah 
had committed treachery, it is probable that any explanation for Mu¬ 
hammad’s determination to attack them must be found elsewhere, a 
feature even noted by one poet who lamented the Qurayzah’s pointless 
destruction.®^ 

So what was Muhammad’s motivation? The seeds for this can be 
found in his earlier declaration after the battle of Badr that he intended 
to exile the Jews from the land. Such a declaration would have already 
set the Jews and Muslims at odds, which would explain much of the 
behavior on both sides. Muhammad had openly declared his intent, 
and as of December 626, he had implemented such intent with two of 
the three Jewish tribes in the city. It would only stand to reason that 
the Banu Qurayzah realized they were next, apparently believing that 
they could still succeed where others had failed. Therefore, even if the 
Qurayzah did violate some type of agreement, one must ask if anyone 
would blame them for doing so. Considering the Prophet’s intent re¬ 
garding the Jews of Madinah, the Qurayzah’s leaders must have recog¬ 
nized that any agreement with Muhammad was only temporary at best. 
When the Muslim army arrived, approximately three thousand strong, 
the Qurayzah were outnumbered by three to one, although they had 
their fortifications to protect them. As Muhammad approached, they 
called out that the Prophet had “never been one to act impetuously,’’ 
a point that clearly implied that the Prophet had preplanned such a 
move.®^ 

Muhammad deployed his army near the Well of Ana, thus ensuring 
a ready supply of water. He then besieged the Qurayzah for twenty- 
five days, his men at times sending volleys of arrows arcing over the 
walls without knowing what damage they inflicted.®^ This technique 
was obviously more for harassment purposes than for actual effect. 
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and the Muslims only did this occasionally to conserve their stock of 
arrows. The Jews responded in kind, sending volleys of both arrows 
and stones No serious effort was made by the Muslims to assault the 
walls and towers, partly because the men were already weary from the 
lengthy siege of al-Khandaq.^^ 

As the condition of the besieged became desperate, one of the lead¬ 
ers of the Qurayzah, Ka'b bin Asad, presented three plans of action to 
them. The first was to become Muslims, but the people said they would 
not desert their old law. The second was to have the men kill their 
women and children so that they would fight without worrying about 
the fate of their loved ones. Should they win they would gain women 
and children as booty. This suggestion caused a howl of indignation to 
arise from the Jews. Barring this, he made one more suggestion. That 
very evening was the Sabbath. Ka'b suggested that they sally forth from 
their forts, possibly taking the Muslims by surprise as they would as¬ 
sume that the Jews would not fight on their holy day. This was also 
rejected, preferring to accept the stories that those before them who 
had desecrated the Sabbath had been transformed into apes and pigs.^^ 
At this point, Ka'b was exasperated, crying out that “not a single man 
among you from the day of your birth has ever passed a night resolved 
to do what he knows ought to be done.”^^ 

Ka'b’s remark reminds one of Abu Sufyan’s regarding the latter’s 
view of warfare. Just as the Quraysh were unable to engage in combat 
to achieve a decisive victory, the Banu Qurayzah were unable to make 
a difficult decision at the decisive moment. Even when they asked for 
a negotiator by the name of Abu Luhaba, and he indicated to the Jews 
that Muhammad intended to slaughter their warriors, they still could 
not resolve themselves to take a resolute course of action.^^ Unlike the 
Qurayzah, Abu Luhaba understood the situation all too well, having 
realized that he had betrayed the Prophet’s intent. When he left the 
fortresses of the Jews, he hurried to the Prophet’s mosque and tied him¬ 
self to one of the pillars, determined to remain there in contrition until 
Muhammad absolved him. But while Abu Luhaba found it necessary to 
act decisively to save his own life, the Qurayzah were unable to make a 
similar decision when faced with utter defeat. 

One of the difficulties facing leaders in any combat situation is de¬ 
termining when there is a point of no return, and knowing that the only 
course of action is a complete and ruthless commitment to a particular 
decision. Hindsight makes such judgments appear simple, but they are 
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not so easy to those facing them in the moment. It would appear that 
the Banu Qurayzah still believed they could somehow escape through 
negotiation, just as the Qaynuqa and al-Nadir had before them. With 
this in mind, they agreed to surrender on terms that would be estab¬ 
lished by a member of the al-Aws, one of their allies. 

The man appointed by the Prophet to determine the fate of the Banu 
Qurayzah was Sa'd bin Mu'adh. He had been an early adherent to Is¬ 
lam, having been converted under the infiltration ministry of Mus'ab 
bin 'Umayr. Once converted, Sa'd had become a forceful advocate of 
Muhammad and Islam in Madinah, even advocating as noted previ¬ 
ously the slaughter of Qurayshi prisoners at Badr. The Banu Qurayzah 
had misjudged Muhammad and their own situation, probably believing 
that one of their allies of the al-Aws would judge them leniently and al¬ 
low them to go into exile. Even as Sa'd, who had been wounded during 
the battle of al-Khandaq and was recovering at the Prophet’s mosque, 
approached, the rumor began to fly that he had already determined to 
have the warriors executed.^® 

Sa'd chose to apply a passage from the book of Deuteronomy to be 
the standard to judge the Jews, determining that the men were to be 
executed and the women and children taken as slaves. This decision 
was kept from the men, who were at that time sequestered in a building 
near the marketplace. The Prophet ordered a ditch dug in the center 
of the market and had the men brought out in groups of ten. Qnly as 
they approached the ditch did they realize their fate. One group after 
another had their heads removed by swift strokes of Indian blades as 
Muhammad watched. Some of the sequestered men began to compre¬ 
hend what was happening when they noticed that groups were taken 
away but did not return.^^ 

The judgment meted out to the Banu Qurayzah demonstrates the 
important aspect of insurgencies to make an enemy live up to their own 
rulebook. The passage Sa'd chose, from Deuteronomy 20:13-14, was 
taken out of context, for according to this section, peace terms were 
to be offered before a city was besieged. Muhammad offered no such 
terms to the Banu Qurayzah at this time, demanding instead virtual un¬ 
conditional surrender to an arbiter of the Prophet’s choosing. The very 
fact that they did not realize until the beheadings were being carried 
out that death was decreed for them indicates that they did not have 
the terms laid out before them. In addition, if one reads further into 
Deuteronomy 20 they will find that God had decreed that the Hebrews 
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should completely destroy those people nearby within Canaan proper. 
If Sa'd had applied the passage within its context, the Banu Qurayzah 
would have been completely destroyed, including their women and 
children, along with all of their property and wealth. Nothing would 
have remained as plunder. Yet, by selectively applying this passage of 
the law to the Jews, Sa'd was placing the blame for their fate completely 
upon them, with the Muslims merely declaring the verdict. As for Sa'd, 
after he had passed judgment he returned to his hospital bed, only to 
have his wound to reopen. Before anyone realized what had happened, 
he had bled to death. 

The number executed varies, but the total usually accepted is be¬ 
tween six hundred and seven hundred men, along with one woman 
who became a combatant when she went to the walls and dropped a 
stone on a Muslim warrior’s head. At least one man was spared when 
he converted to Islam.^^ The Jewish warriors were executed by mem¬ 
bers of every tribal element in the Muslim community, thus making all 
responsible for their deaths.^® 'The women and children were sold as 
slaves, although the going price appears to have been ridiculously low. 
One Jewish merchant from a small subtribe in Madinah purchased two 
women and their three children for 150 dinars while another purchased 
three women and their children, the number of these not specified, for 
only 45 dinars.^® These were bargain prices when a single slave could 
cost 40 to 80 dinars, even though a female slave could go for as little as 
36 dinars.^° 

The loot, particularly in weapons and armor, collected was fair and 
probably the largest quantity collected up to this point in any one raid. 
In all, the Muslims collected 1,500 swords; 300 coats of chain mail; 
1,000 spears; and 1,500 shields of differing quality.*^ Yet it should be 
noted that one cannot translate the quantities seized with any actual 
number of troops to be equipped. Because it would be necessary to 
maintain replacements for lost and damaged equipment, it could be es¬ 
timated that the loot would be sufficient to equip men amounting to but 
one-half or, more likely, one-third of the weapons captured. Regardless, 
it was a significant gain in equipment for the modestly outfitted Mus¬ 
lims. Regarding the Banu Qurayzah, Hassan bin Thabit recited poetic 
verse extolling the Muslim triumph and the terrible humiliation that 
came upon the Jewish tribe, and that the Quraysh of Makkah should be 
forewarned that a “like punishment” was theirs in the future.®^ 
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The Muslim victory at al-Khandaq, along with the following tri¬ 
umph over the Banu Qurayzah, had significant consequences. For 
the Makkans, their failure to conquer Madinah went far beyond the 
battle itself They had prided themselves on their ability to form coali¬ 
tions to accomplish tremendous deeds, and now, at a critical juncture, 
they failed to bring a coalition to victory. This failure discomfited their 
friends and astonished those tribes still neutral. The al-Khandaq cam¬ 
paign was the high point of Qurayshi military power, a point not lost 
on the Prophet, who predicted that the Muslims would now attack the 
Quraysh at will.*^ This not only meant that the Quraysh could find the 
safety of their caravans and of the others they escorted in serious jeop¬ 
ardy; it also meant that they could soon find themselves friendless. 

However, the consequences of these two victories were even greater 
for the Muslims and for Muhammad. The destruction of the Banu 
Qurayzah made it clear to all in the region that the Prophet would 
brook no opposition to his movement. Later he would state that he had 
“been made victorious for a distance of one month journey with terror 
(cast in the hearts of the enemy).”*^ The elimination of the last Jewish 
tribe in Madinah was in large measure meant to create that sense of 
terror, that sense of coming doom and destruction, to help push the 
recalcitrant into openly supporting Muhammad’s movement. Not long 
after this he began to be called the king of the Hijaz by many in the 
region. 

While the defeat of the Banu Qurayzah set an example for the re¬ 
gion, the defeat of the Qurayshi coalition had more far reaching conse¬ 
quences. Some of these are obvious from the sources, such as the fact 
that the Quraysh never again mounted an offensive against Madinah 
and that Muhammad’s movement was now growing in strength and 
reputation. Yet there is another possible consequence that was far more 
important. While there is little direct evidence, there is sufficient cir¬ 
cumstantial material to imply that Muhammad began to receive some 
type of material aid from the Sasanid, or Persian, Empire. 

There are scant current-day observers who postulate that Muham¬ 
mad received any outside aid, let alone from a specific empire.®^ When 
examining the Muslim ascendancy, most recent scholarship tends to 
merely speculate that the sources exaggerate the growth in Muham¬ 
mad’s army, particularly the number of horses deployed.®^ When ana¬ 
lyzing the source data, it is common for many to cite the material as 
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unreliable regarding specific numbers and key facts, stating that such 
items are mere topoi, or terms used ex post facto to generically provide 
a detail in what was otherwise a vague historical narrative. Much of 
this skepticism derives partly from scholarly bewilderment at the use 
of such things as fantastical numbers in some ancient documents when 
describing campaigns and battles.*® However, as has been demon¬ 
strated previously, a logistical analysis of the information in the early Is¬ 
lamic sources demonstrates that the numbers of men claimed deployed 
were possible, unless of course the compilers of the oral traditions later 
calculated the information out to ensure some kind of believability, a 
postulation that is unlikely. The analysis that will follow will include 
events that will be covered in more detail later. However, it is necessary 
to introduce such material here to explain the nature of the outside aid 
that Muhammad probably received after his victory at al-Khandaq. 

An article of faith largely accepted in the historical community has 
been the notion that insurgencies, in particular guerrilla movements 
and revolutions, simply spring up from the ground, emerging from no¬ 
where in a spontaneous fashion. It can be bluntly said that this is patent 
nonsense, for anyone who has ever carried out one of these operations 
knows full well the time, expense, and effort involved in organizing and 
conducting them. It is only in fantasy land that one would think that 
insurgent movements and revolutions simply rise up and throw off the 
shackles of an oppressive government or cast out an invading power 
solely on their own accord. 

Any activity that one pursues is beset by what economists would call 
opportunity cost. This principle states that for everything one does, 
one must give up something else. In this process, people make choices 
every day based on what they are willing to give up compared to what 
they will gain if they pursue an alternate activity. Therefore, the key 
factor impacting opportunity cost is time, for it is a limited commod¬ 
ity for which there is no recompense. Since there are only twenty-four 
hours in a day, one must choose to not do certain things in order to do 
others. Moreover, the more primitive an environment, the more costly 
each activity becomes in terms of time expended, and therefore the 
more alternate activities that must be excluded in order to do any one 
given task. Machines of any type dramatically impact opportunity cost, 
for they become laborsaving devices that allow a person to do more in 
the same amount of time, regardless what that is. Therefore, when put 
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simply, if one is to eat and live, one must work for the items needed, 
steal them, or receive them as gifts.^® 

When it comes to insurgency and its cousins, stealing is a poor 
substitute. In military parlance, one does not steal but instead gains 
plunder or loot through conquest and victory. While loot has always 
been a factor in warfare, one would be hard-pressed to find examples 
of armies that lived off the land and the enemy through such plunder. 
While there are some who might wish to think that Napoleon, for ex¬ 
ample, exercised such logistical methods, it is because he did often ne¬ 
glect the more important aspects of supply and support that his armies 
were defeated at the operational level. As Gunther Rothenberg so aptly 
noted, there was a “crucial shortcoming to Napoleon’s system of war— 
his improvised and ramshackle logistics.”^® Another possible example 
would be Julius Caesar during his Gallic campaign. However, Caesar’s 
legions were compelled to live on grain purchased from allied Gallic 
tribes, thus involving the need to be supported by a methodical system 
of planting, harvesting, and movement of these supplies to keep the 
legions fed, not to mention the need to have an adequate treasury to 
pay for it all. When the harvest was poor in a given year, he was forced 
to more widely distribute his men to not overtax a given region from 
which supply was drawn.^^ 

In addition to Napoleon and Caesar, another favorite for the no¬ 
tion that an army can live off of the land and the enemy is Hannibal. 
However, it must be pointed out that Hannibal was unable to achieve 
victory in his invasion of Roman territory not as commonly supposed 
because he had no siege train but because he did not have the logistical 
network to remain stationary long enough to conduct a siege. He had 
to continue moving through Italy, plundering and sacking granaries in 
the hope of maintaining himself in the field while waiting for the rebel¬ 
lion against Rome that never materialized. Ultimately, lack of support, 
both logistical and political, that he failed to receive from his homeland 
led to his withdrawal from the Italian peninsula and his final defeat. 
While Hannibal had brilliantly conducted operations within the very 
heartland of Rome itself, he was unable to triumph, ultimately finding 
himself cut off and isolated in the toe of the Italian peninsula.®^ 

While there will always be exceptions to the rule, and one could find 
examples of small forces that survive off of the land and their enemies, 
by and large any combatant force, regular or insurgent, needs organized 
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logistical support. For the latter, this support becomes even more cru¬ 
cial when the insurgency begins to shift to more conventional opera¬ 
tions to create a decision and secure the final victory. Early logistical 
support can be indigenous, such as local people offering food, fash¬ 
ioning clothing, and providing some equipment. But as the insurgency 
grows, it becomes necessary to move from the irregular construct of 
warfare to the more conventional. When this shift begins, it is essential 
for an insurgency to receive some outside support to provide necessi¬ 
ties not created by the indigenous population.®^ 

In recent times there are probably two individuals who have popu¬ 
larized the idea that an insurgency can simply live off the land and the 
enemy: Mao Tse-Tung and Che Guevara. Their writings helped to cre¬ 
ate the mythos that the noble insurgent and revolutionary, fighting for 
a higher cause that kings and princes could not comprehend, sacrifices 
all, including sustenance, comfort, and peace. He lives on scanty re¬ 
sources, moving swiftly and silently until he pounces upon his hapless 
foe, nibbling away at the combat forces of the established government 
and procuring his weapons from the fallen enemy. This sounds so good 
yet is complete drivel. While the revolutionary Marxist myth-makers 
may wish people to believe such, it is simply myth. 

While Mao speaks of the need for supply in his military writings, he 
makes vague references to the need to receive food and equipment but 
provides little discussion as to how one actually achieves this, save for 
capture from the enemy. For example, at one point he states that “the 
Red Army has no sources from which to replenish its arms and espe¬ 
cially its ammunition.”®'^ He speaks of the need to obtain food, clothing, 
and other equipment from the locals, but then contradicts himself by 
stating that the people have been excessively robbed by the government 
so that they “cry out in hunger and cold.”®^ The question is never asked: 
if the established government is plundering its own citizens, how is 
there any surplus to supply a group of insurgent fighters who produce 
nothing of their own? 

One place where Mao provides some details regarding supply is in 
his book On Guerrilla Warfare, written at the beginning of the Japanese 
invasion of China in 1937. However, while he again repeats the myth 
that his Marxist insurgents live off the enemy and have no rear areas, he 
goes on to say unequivocally that during the period of rapprochement 
with the Nationalist leadership it is necessary for the Nationalists to 
actively supply the Marxists guerrillas.®^ Thus, even Mao understood 
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and admitted, though still in vague terms, that an insurgency needed 
outside support. While such statements from him that “you simply 
leave your farms and become soldiers” can have an element of romantic 
bluster, they fail to take into account who plants and harvests the crops 
when the farmers drop their tools to become soldiers.^^ The fact that 
Mao wrote so little about supply and logistics has led many observes 
to assume that insurgency warfare is about mobilizing the people, and 
about the various tactics used in operations. 

Che Guevara was a serious student of Mao who came to believe this. 
When one examines Guevara’s operations in Bolivia, it is amazing that 
anyone can consider him to be a genius of insurgency and guerrilla 
warfare. The same man that supposedly performed so brilliantly in 
Cuba failed miserably in the Congo and later in Bolivia. Guevara is best 
known for the concept oifoco, the idea that a small group of insurgents 
can move into any area, particularly rural, and rally the exploited to 
their side, who then supply them with material needs and foot soldiers. 
As a true believer in Maoist ideals, Guevara in essence assumed that 
the revolution, initially supplied with some bare essentials, could just 
spring up from the ground as if by magic. Yet his Bolivian diary is re¬ 
plete with references to lack of food and supplies, along with a host of 
other problems that Clausewitz would describe as classic examples of 
friction, which made his insurgency a failure accentuated by sheer hu¬ 
man misery.^* Guevara’s concept offoco has been discredited, but usu¬ 
ally for the wrong reasons. Its true failure was born in the dreams of a 
wandering medical student from a well-to-do middle-class background 
who thought he could supply a combat force in the field in much the 
same way that he begged food off people while touring South America 
on a motorcycle.^® 

What Guevara apparently never learned was that even the most ar¬ 
dent Marxist insurgent was a well-paid operative who relied on some¬ 
body to carry his freight. A recent analysis of Bolshevik revolutionar¬ 
ies in Russia demonstrated that these individuals received competitive 
salaries necessary to maintain good talent in the movement, and this 
even before the failed 1905 revolution.Being paid in modern times 
is much the same as somebody providing you a gift of food and equip¬ 
ment in archaic times. Since opportunity cost intrudes, even a Bedouin 
of the Arabian Desert has to choose between eating and conducting 
a raid. While the latter might help with the former, the best way to 
meet immediate needs and also do the yeoman’s service of an insurgent 
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warrior is for another to provide sufficient sustenance to allow him to 
engage in warfare on a somewhat regular basis. 

An analysis of Muhammad’s raids based on evidence presented by al- 
Waqidi and Ibn Sa'd demonstrates a poor return in regards to obtain¬ 
ing critical food supplies and even more desperately needed weapons. 
In the period of the year 627-28, 26 raids netted approximately 2,870 
camels, 10,000 goats, and 200 slaves. Many of the raids recorded in the 
year 628 often provide no details of any of the loot seized, a probable 
indication that the amount was negligible.^®^ While 10,000 goats might 
seem a large quantity taken, it should be noted that in Islamic legal cal¬ 
culations, a goat was considered one-tenth of a camel, indicative of its 
approximate sustenance level and value.^°^ Because the standard camel 
meat ration for 100 men was one camel per day, one can see that 5,000 
men could go through 10,000 goats in about 20 days, barring any other 
food source available at the time. And these 10,000 goats listed were 
seized in what was almost a two-year period of operations. In addi¬ 
tion, there is the problem regarding the distribution of loot taken after 
battles. Muhammad did not have access to most of it, and even the fifth 
he kept was largely used for the benefit of the ummah. Only a small 
fraction, possibly as little as 4 percent, was available to the Prophet to 
expend on materials of war.^°^ 

The data available regarding the inability of Muhammad’s men to 
live off the land tracks well with more recent sources on insurgency 
and guerrilla operations. Two of the most classic insurgency operations 
of the twentieth century in which we have an exclusive inside glimpse 
include Col. Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck’s guerrilla operations in East Af¬ 
rica and T. E. Eawrence’s raids in the Hijaz region so familiar to Mu¬ 
hammad’s warriors. Both of these campaigns were conducted during 
World War I. In the former, Eettow-Vorbeck, for all his pluck and grit to 
put a good face on his impending defeat, spoke extensively of his supply 
problems and the mind-numbing exertions needed to provide food and 
munitions to his men. Initially, his force received some external support 
from Germany, but the British blockade on the homeland proved deci¬ 
sive, and Eettow-Vorbeck was left to his own devices, despite a late-war 
abortive effort by the German Imperial High Command to dispatch the 
E-59 Zeppelin with fifty tons of supplies for the beleaguered guerrilla 
commander.^^^ 

Starting with a field force of around twenty-five thousand men, Eet¬ 
tow-Vorbeck was compelled soon to demobilize more than 90 percent 
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of his effectives simply because he could not feed them.^°^ This is all 
the more telling because he was operating in one of the most fertile 
regions of eastern Africa, and a region largely friendly to his efforts. 
Time and time again he strove to mount a decisive operation against 
his enemies only to be bedeviled by severe logistical constraints com¬ 
pelling him to make operational decisions contrary to his own plans. 
Even when he did capture significant supplies from his enemies, he 
typically had no means to move them and had to abandon or destroy 
such treasure troves.Any success he ever had in living off the land 
came to a force of only about two thousand men, and this in an area the 
size of the states of Texas and New Mexico, or almost two times that of 
Imperial Germany. At times, the high fertility of the region proved to 
be a double-edged sword, providing sustenance to the enemy at such a 
rate as to force Lettow-Vorbeck to abandon a critical area or face total 
destruction against superior odds.^°® But even in his attempts to live off 
the land, Lettow-Vorbeck still found it necessary to establish rearward 
supply bases and engage load bearers to move the supplies forward to 
his half-starved men. Naturally, these bases became vulnerable to en¬ 
emy attack on more than one occasion. 

As for T. E. Lawrence, the demand for external supply was so acute 
that it drove the entire basis of his strategy—the need to capture Aqaba. 
Without this port he could not receive and coordinate the logistical 
support necessary to keep Prince Eeisal’s irregular Arab militia in the 
field. Aqaba so dominated his thinking that he engaged in a personal 
reconnaissance across the blazing Najd to test his theory that a land-di¬ 
rected assault was possible. He understood that the Arab revolt, at this 
time a mere nuisance to the Turks, would become a significant threat 
if they were bolstered by ready supplies of food, ammunition, water, 
money, and technical advisors.^®® Had the Turks properly analyzed 
their situation in Arabia, they would have taken greater care to protect 
Aqaba and ensure that the Arab revolt remained just that—a revolt of 
ill-equipped and poorly supplied raiders living daily hand-to-mouth in 
a wasteland. The fall of Aqaba to Eeisal’s men meant important outside 
support, and the Arab rebellion became an army. 

Evidence for outside support to Muhammad’s forces can be found 
in one area where we have some good statistics, the number of horses 
employed in various operations. While horses are often considered a 
significant asset of Arabia, in fact they were extremely rare during Mu¬ 
hammad’s day. Among Muhammad’s men, horses were so rare that they 
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Table 5.3. The Growth in Muhammad’s Horse Cavalry Arm 


Battle 

Date 

Horses 

Source 

Badr 

Dec 623 

2 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

11,10 

Uhud 

Dec 624 

0 

Ibn Kathir, Al-Sira al-Nabawi- 
yya, Vol. Ill, 17 

Badr II 

Nov 625 

10 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

11, 72 

Al-Khandaq 

Dec 626 

36 

Al-Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghazi, 

211; and Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al- 
Tabaqat, Vol. 11, 92 

Banu Libyan 

May 627 

220 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

11, 97 

Al-Hudaybiyah 

Jan 628 

20+ 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

11,118 

Khaybar 

Aug 628 

200-300 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

11,134; and Hasan, Sunan Abu 
Dawud, Vol. 11, #2730 

Mu’tah 

Jul 629 

3-4? 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

11,160 

Dhal al-Salasil 

Oct 629 

30 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

II, 162. 

Makkah 

Nov 629 

900 

Al-Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghazi, 

330 

Hunayn 

Dec 629 

980 

Al-Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghazi, 

358 

Tabuk 

Jun 630 

10,000 

Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 

II, 205 


Sources: Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat, Vol. 2; Ibn Kathir, Al-Sira al-Nabawiyya, Vol. 3; Al- 
Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghazv, and Hasan, Sunan Abu Dawiid. 


were considered a prized possession, never to be used for any common 
work.^^° None of the tribes in the Hijaz and the surrounding areas used 
horses to any serious extent save for perhaps the Banu Sulaym.^^^ Even 
the Quraysh, with their access to considerable wealth, could only mus¬ 
ter a cavalry force of two hundred to three hundred horsemen for any 
given operation. Mounted combat was thus a luxury reserved for the 
special few, for while camels were plentiful compared to horses, these 
were used mostly for transport and not for mounted fighting. Those 
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who did ride a camel operated more like dragoons, riding to the battle 
and then dismounting to fight. The statistics we have show Muham¬ 
mad gaining a marginal number of horses throughout his campaigns 
until we see a significant spike during the conquest of Makkah and the 
subsequent campaign of Tabuk. 

The horses employed during the operation to take Makkah appear 
to have mostly come from the Banu Sulaym, but it would appear that 
none came from this tribe prior because the Muslims were still raid¬ 
ing them as late as April 629.^^^ Despite the Sulaym’s support during 
the conquest of Makkah, the massive spike to ten thousand horses for 
an operation eight months later is difficult to accept on the surface. 
Some modern observers simply accept the number without question, 
although a few imply that it is an exaggeration. However, what if the 
number, though obviously rounded off, is genuine? How could one ac¬ 
count for the sudden spike in horse cavalry within Muhammad’s ranks? 
There can be only one logical conclusion, that these horses were sup¬ 
plied by an outside power, one beyond Arabia and the immediate reach 
of the Muslims. 

One may object by saying that the Muslims were breeding their 
horses. However, there is no evidence that such systematic breeding 
occurred among the Muslims in all of Arabia until the khalifate of 
'Umar.^^^ Another argument would be that Muhammad purchased the 
horses. The usual price of a horse, even if discounted, would preclude 
this. In the Hijaz, the typical price of a horse was around four thousand 
dirhams, or four hundred dinars.^^"^ In one instance, when a leading 
Muslim traded a horse for a slave, he felt afterward that he had been 
cheated and wanted to annul the deal.^^® Since a typical male slave’s 
value ranged from four hundred to ten thousand dirhams, with the av¬ 
erage typically around eight hundred dirhams, this would imply that a 
horse, due to scarcity, was considered more valuable.^^^ 

An interesting comparison could give us an idea as to how much 
money or assets the Prophet would have needed to buy 9,000 horses. 
The value of a home in the region varied from 4,000 to 20,000 dirhams, 
depending of course on it size, condition, and location.^^^ From this 
we can estimate the approximate value of property in Makkah around 
AD 630. If Makkah had around 7,500 people, and if this meant there 
were roughly 2,000 households, and if we establish 10,000 dirhams as 
the average price for a typical piece of property, we could estimate that 
the total value of private property in Makkah was around 20 million 
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dirhams. To purchase 9,000 horses, even if discounted by 20 percent, 
would have cost Muhammad 28.8 million dirhams, a price at least equal 
to, and probably exceeding, the total property value of Makkah.^^® 

Additional evidence can demonstrate that the Prophet probably 
did not purchase the horses. After the conquest of Makkah, Muham¬ 
mad received deputations offering submission from most of the tribes 
in Arabia. During these meetings, Muhammad oftentimes offered 
the representatives a gift to finalize the agreements. Of those recorded 
by Ibn Sa'd, the total comes to 3,504 uqiyah, or 140,160 dirhams— 
sufficient to purchase but 35 horses.^^® As no Muslim of that era ever 
accused the Prophet of being stingy, the best conclusion that can 
come from this is that the Muslim treasury at that time did not have 
sufficient cash reserves to make any major purchase, especially some¬ 
thing as valuable and rare as horses. If the statistic of 10,000 horses 
for the Tabuk campaign is accurate, it would seem logical that his only 
source for the lion’s share of these was through some type of foreign 
assistance. 

If the Muslims did receive a large quantity of horses as a form of 
foreign aid, the next obvious question is who provided them. We can 
eliminate the Byzantines forthwith, for they had already experienced 
some of the wrath of Muslim raids and had received the Prophet’s ulti¬ 
matum. Indeed, many of Muhammad’s raids had been directed at dis¬ 
rupting trade along the western caravan route, a route that would have 
benefited the Byzantines. The Byzantines had also issued instructions 
to boycott sending military supplies and technologies to the Arabs 
south of their frontiers.^^*^ While it is possible that a local tribal chief, 
perhaps of the Banu Ghassan along the eastern Byzantine frontier, may 
have defied such an order and supplied the horses, there would be no 
obvious reason for doing so, nor could we imagine him sending close 
to ten thousand of them. We can also eliminate the Abyssinians. While 
the Negus was apparently friendly with Muhammad, there is no real 
evidence to suggest that he provided anything other than moral sup¬ 
port to the Prophet’s movement. Instead, the most logical source for 
a ready supply of horses, not to mention other material aid, would be 
from within the Persian Sasanid Empire. 

In analyzing this concept, it must be understood that the Sasanid 
Empire was anything but monolithic. The emperor, Khusrau II (ca. 
590-628), was far from a total autocrat, with the nobles exercising 
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considerable sway locally.^^^ Khusrau II’s father had experienced the 
level of independence these nobles could demonstrate, and it would ap¬ 
pear such self-determination had increased in his own reign as Khusrau 
II gained the throne by leading a group of nobles to depose rebels who 
had risen up against his father. When his armies were defeated by those 
of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius (610-641), Khusrau II demanded 
that the men who had broken ranks in battle be punished severely, pro¬ 
voking a rebellion among his leading generals, again demonstrating the 
level of autonomy shown by lesser nobles and leaders.^^^ In this regard, 
a policy to support Muhammad may not have been his own but could 
have originated within the nobility. Whether from some of the nobles 
or from Khusrau II himself, the rationale for providing aid to the Mus¬ 
lims would have been to open a second front against the Byzantine 
forces of Heraclius. 

The origination of a plan to do something in southern Arabia may 
have been sparked by the Byzantine military resurgence in 622. This 
could have been compounded by the fanciful, yet still partially factual, 
divination of the imminent collapse of the Sasanid Empire.^^^ Khusrau 
II’s father had invaded Yemen in the late 570s, but this invasion, be¬ 
ing too distant and difficult to support, had fizzled, with many of the 
soldiers settling in Yemen and marrying the local women. It is conceiv¬ 
able that he, or some of his nobles, decided to revive contacts with 
these Persian soldiers, now known as the ' Abna, to provide support for 
Muhammad in an effort to prevent the predicted collapse of the em¬ 
pire. The most logical item of support would be a shipment of horses, 
for the Persians had always excelled in developing effective horse cav¬ 
alry. There is some evidence that Khusrau II was well supplied with 
fine horses.Possibly unable to find well-trained men for surplus 
mounts, these could have been used to bring enhanced mobility to the 
Muslim movement, thus improving their combat capability. In this way 
Muhammad’s uprising could be used to attack the extended Byzantine 
flank from the south, even as Heraclius’s army marched east, deeper 
into Persian lands. Such a threat could hopefully serve as a distraction 
to draw off Byzantine troops from the invasion. If this was the plan, it 
obviously came to fruition too late to save the Sasanids from defeat. 

This explanation would not only account for the rapid growth in his 
horse supply, but it would also go a long way in rationalizing Muham¬ 
mad’s insistence on sending raids north toward Syria and the Byzantine 
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frontier. For example, while one scholar postulates that Muhammad 
was incensed by the return of the True Cross to Jerusalem by the vic¬ 
torious Byzantine army as the rationale for the Tabuk campaign,this 
raises the question why the Prophet would mobilize such a massive 
force for such a distant and difficult objective when he had at least three 
other individuals nearby claiming joint prophethood with Muhammad, 
claims that offered an even more potent challenge to his declaration of 
being the last prophet of Allah. He was facing three serious challenges 
to his leadership for Arabia, yet he organized several operations, one 
with fatal consequences to some of his closest companions, to fight a 
distant foe with which he had only marginal contact. Such focus on the 
Byzantine frontier almost borders on that of a strange fetish, unless it 
had some deeper driving force to compel him to make such commit¬ 
ments in that direction. 

Furthermore, just prior to his death, Muhammad had organized a 
third expedition to move north. When the Prophet died, this force was 
still dispatched by the first khalifa, Abu Bakr, although much of Arabia 
was now in open rebellion to the nascent Muslim state. Even the urg¬ 
ing of 'Umar bin al-Khattab to use this army to quell the uprisings fell 
on deaf ears, with Abu Bakr insisting that the Prophet’s orders, though 
he be dead, should be obeyed.^^^ While such a contention sounds reli¬ 
giously pious, it rings hollow in light of Abu Bakr’s later acquiescence to 
suggestions that the Qur’an, originally intended to be recited orally by 
the Prophet and others, should be put down in writing for posterity.^^® 
Why were the Prophet’s wishes so quickly discarded after the costly 
victory at al-Yamamah in 633 but followed blindly in the face of a ris¬ 
ing flood of insurgent resistance one year prior? While there are often 
events in history that seem to have no basis in logic, such questions 
must be asked to ascertain what could have been occurring behind the 
scenes. 

Further possibilities regarding Sasanid support for the Islamic move¬ 
ment can be found in both Muhammad’s and Abu Bakr’s behavior 
toward the 'Abna. At one point after the conquest of Makkah, when 
Muhammad wanted Yemen to submit to his authority, he dispatched 
a messenger with instructions to “treat the people with ease and don’t 
be hard on them,” instructions that were unique.^^^ Furthermore, be¬ 
fore he died, Muhammad appointed a man named al-Aswad al- 'Ansi as 
governor of San’ a in Yemen.^^° Al-Aswad was not the man he wished to 
support in the area, for he was a native Yemeni who advocated a form of 
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nationalism that called for the ouster of the ' Abna, along with making 
a claim to prophethood that challenged Muhammad’s. After establish¬ 
ing him as the local governor, the Prophet kept al-Aswad busy with 
diplomatic correspondence while concurrently dispatching an assassin 
to kill him. This man managed to infiltrate al-Aswad’s inner circle and, 
with the support of members of the 'Abna, was able to complete the 
mission, though not performing the deed himself Instead, the man who 
actually killed al-Aswad with his own hands was appointed governor 
of San’a, even though he had previously deserted Islam and declared 
allegiance to al-Aswad. It would appear that his only real qualification 
was that he was part of the ' Abna.^^^ Thus, it can be seen that both Mu¬ 
hammad and Abu Bakr were willing to support the Sasanid remnants in 
Yemen, even if doing so compromised other Muslims in the process. 

There are other more subtle aspects of possible Persian support. For 
example, there is the role of Salman al-Farisi, a Persian who had come 
to accept Islam, who not only counseled the Prophet to follow Persian 
practice to dig the trench north of Madinah to frustrate the Quray- 
shi siege of the city but also helped to assemble a manjaniq, or stone¬ 
throwing siege engine, to assist the Muslims in their assault on al-Ta’if 
a machine apparently shipped in from Yemen.^^^ Additionally, two 
men, Ghaylan bin Salama and 'Urwa bin Mas'ud, were dispatched to 
Jurash in Yemen to learn the use of war machines, possibly from engi¬ 
neers dispatched from Persia for this purpose.^^^ In many ways, Salman 
operated as a foreign military advisor, although there is no direct evi¬ 
dence he was dispatched from Persia as such. Nevertheless, his military 
knowledge appears to have been extensive. It is often assumed that this 
account during the siege of al-Ta’if represents a topoi, for it is asserted 
that the Muslims did not encounter the manjaniq until their incur¬ 
sions into central Asia.^^^ However, such a conclusion could very well 
be based on a false premise, assuming that the Muslims conducted their 
military operations in a vacuum, alone and without foreign assistance. 

Salman’s contribution to the Muslim cause was considered so sig¬ 
nificant that he received extensive treatment of his life in Ibn Sa'd’s 
al-TabaqatP'^ While some note that Muhammad also had Byzantine 
converts such as the emancipated slave Suhayb, Ibn Sa'd completely 
ignored this individual as providing nothing noteworthy, and al-Tabari 
does not mention him until after the Prophet’s death during the end 
of 'Umar’s khalifate where he was called upon to lead the people in 
prayer.^^® 
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The most serious objection to the thesis presented so far would be 
the argument that the Muslims threatened the Sasanid emperor and 
conquered them soon after Muhammad’s death. Yet the very nature of 
Khusrau II’s response to Muhammad’s letter calling him to Islam sheds 
more light, and possibly support, for the thesis presented. While it is no 
secret that Muhammad did not like the Sasanids, this does not elimi¬ 
nate the prospect that the latter tried to use him to disrupt the Byzan¬ 
tine advance into their empire.^^^ When Muhammad sent his deputa¬ 
tion to Khusrau 11 just after the sealing of the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah, 
he called on the Sasanid emperor to submit to Islam, and in doing so his 
empire would be safe. Khusrau II reportedly shredded the letter, declar¬ 
ing “How dare he write this to me when he is my slave!’’^^® Perhaps this 
statement was more than just hyperbole in the emperor’s eyes. 

The Persian emperor then proceeded to instruct the ' Abna in Yemen 
to send two men to the Hijaz to seize the Prophet and deliver him to 
Persia for punishment. The behavior and attitude of the Sasanid em¬ 
peror in this instance is that of a master to a servant. While Khusrau II, 
who considered himself the King of Kings, treated many including Her- 
aclius, the Byzantine emperor, in similar fashion, it still demonstrates 
that he and Muhammad may have had some diplomatic relationship 
at this point.^^® His attitude that Muhammad was his slave could very 
well have its source in that he had just organized a large shipment of 
horses and other equipment to the Prophet to assist in his campaigns, 
an action that would have placed the Sasanid emperor in the position 
of a master to a servant. That Muhammad and the later Muslims turned 
on the Sasanids is not proof that there was no support at one time, for 
history is replete with examples of a stronger power being betrayed by 
a client state or entity bent on pursuing their own agendas. 

All of these actions and the evidence presented—the sending of 
armies north to raid the Byzantines and their allies, especially with the 
massive operation of Tabuk after the conquest of Makkah; the efforts 
to support the 'Abna in Yemen, even at the expense of loyal Muslims; 
the surge in horses available for campaigning from sources directly un¬ 
known—indicate possible outside support. The reaction of the Sasanid 
emperor to Muhammad’s letter calling him to Islam, along with military 
aid and advisors working through Yemen, provide evidence that this 
support most certainly came from sources within the Sasanid Empire. 
It is conceivable that they saw the rising Islamic movement as a way 
to open a new front against the resurgent Byzantines under Heraclius. 
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Muhammad’s victory at al-Khandaq, followed by the destruction of the 
Banu Qurayzah, would have convinced the Sasanids that his movement 
had staying power, just as the American victory at Saratoga in 1777 con¬ 
vinced the French and Spanish that the colonists could defeat Britain 
during the American Revolution. 

This conclusion in no way implies that Muhammad was a stooge to 
Khusrau II and his nobles, for his dislike for the Zoroastrians in Persia is 
well known.^^° Many leaders in history have taken advantage of a bene¬ 
factor, first to consolidate their position and then to make themselves 
independent of the benefactor’s largess and will. Muhammad’s consoli¬ 
dation of power in Madinah now gave him the firm base he needed to 
extend his power well beyond Madinah, to encompass Makkah and 
perhaps all Arabia—or more. He could use Sasanid assistance to shift 
toward more conventional operations and bring about the ultimate tri¬ 
umph for which he longed. The arrival of promised military aid and 
support from the Sasanids may have even made him confident enough 
that he could take on the two major empires bordering Arabia, and 
could even defeat them. 


From the Mountain to the Trench 
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After the destruction of the Banu Qurayzah in January 627, Muham¬ 
mad allowed his fighters to take a well-deserved break. It would seem 
that during this interlude he increased his horse-mounted force sixfold, 
organizing a cavalry force equal in size, if not yet in quality, to that of 
the Quraysh. This may have been the first installment of support of¬ 
fered from the Sasanids. His focus was now to consolidate his hold on 
the surrounding tribes to prepare for the grand invasion of Makkah. 
No longer do the sources regularly speak of Muhammad receiving ru¬ 
mors of pending attacks against the Muslims in Madinah, for it is ap¬ 
parent that Muhammad now realized he was strong enough to dispense 
with any pretenses and to directly strike any potential rivals. Moreover, 
for the first time he would engage in punitive operations against those 
tribes that would defeat any of the operations he dispatched. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the extensive success he enjoyed dur¬ 
ing this period, Muhammad seemingly overestimated the impact of the 
outside support he began to receive. Within one year he would make 
the second major mistake of his military career, an error in judgment 
that would have led to disaster had the Quraysh been more determined 
to triumph. Instead, the Prophet’s forces would live to fight another day, 
and subsequent operations, coupled with the valuable experiences and 
allies gained, would culminate in the collapse of the Qurayshi state and 
Makkah’s fall. 
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By April 627, Muhammad sent out the first expedition of that year 
led by Muhammad bin Maslamah, the Muslims having been now based 
at Madinah for just less than five years. This operation was possibly far 
more important than many historical analysts have noted, for it may 
have been the time when the Muslims captured a high-ranking indi¬ 
vidual from the important Banu Hanifah, which was to the east of Ma¬ 
dinah. The Hanifa served as guardians of Persian caravans in that region 
and supplied a large quantity of grain to Makkah.^ One of their key lead¬ 
ers, Thumamah bin al-Uthal, was transiting the region while engaged 
in a pilgrimage to Makkah and was swept up by a Muslim raid with a 
group of prisoners from the Banu Bakr.^ His capture was a significant 
prize, for Thumamah had rejected Muhammad’s earlier offer to become 
a Muslim and had even planned to send an assassin to have the Prophet 
killed. This made him a high-value target for the Muslims.^ However, 
his captors did not know who he was until Muhammad made a positive 
identification of their prisoner when he was brought to Madinah. 

Thumamah was tied securely to a pillar in the mosque, left exposed 
to the elements because the mosque had no roof for the main court. 
He was left there without food and water for at least three days, with 
the Prophet coming to him each day to ask him what he should do with 
him.^ Thumamah gave a very political answer, stating that should the 
Prophet release him he would receive the thanks of a grateful man. On 
the third day the Prophet released him from his bonds, though not 
from captivity. Thumamah immediately converted to Islam and com¬ 
pleted his pilgrimage to Makkah, declaring to the stunned Quraysh that 
he would now enforce a grain embargo against them.^ This embargo 
would have started in the early summer of 627, though its more serious 
effects would take some time to settle in. Through what was initially a 
minor raid, Muhammad had secured a tremendous political triumph. 

By May the Prophet was prepared to engage in a surge of opera¬ 
tions, all aimed at neighboring tribes to pressure them to join his side. 
This strategy presents an interesting conundrum to modern counter¬ 
insurgency doctrine. Such doctrine typically claims that excessive force 
tends to push the local populace away from the counterinsurgent.® In 
contrast, insurgencies use tremendous force, even terror, to compel the 
same populace to join their cause. Yet the people do not largely join the 
counterinsurgency but instead “inexplicably” join the insurgency. The 
reason this remains a mystery to the modern counterinsurgent is be¬ 
cause most simply do not understand human nature. In general, people 
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Table 6.1. Operations from the Siege of al-Khandaq to the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah 


Date 

Mission 

Enemy 

Muslims 

Leader 

Result 

Apr 627 

Al-Qurada; 

Muharib? 


30 

Muhammad bin 
Maslamah 

Booty 

May 627 

Libyan 


200-220 

Muhammad 

No Contact 

June 627 

Dhu Qarad; 
Ghatafan 


500-700 

Muhammad 

Fighting 

June 627 

Al-Ghamr; 

Asad 


40 

'Ukkashah 

Booty 

June 627 

Dhul al-Qas- 
sah; Tha'labah 


10 

Muhammad bin 
Maslamah 

Defeat 

June 627 

Dhul al-Qas- 
sah; Tha'labah 


40 

Abu 'Ubaydah 

No Contact 

June 627 

Al-Jamum; 

Sulaym 


? 

Zayd bin Harithah 

Booty 

July 627 

Al-'Is; 

Quraysh 

Caravan 

170 

Zayd bin Harithah 

Victory 

Aug 627 

Al-Taraf; 

Tha'labah 


15 

Zayd bin Harithah 

Booty 

Aug 627 

Hisma; 

Judham 


500 

Zayd bin Harithah 

Booty 

Sep 627 

Wadi al-Qura; 
Badr bin 
Fazarah 


? 

Zayd bin Harithah 

Defeat 

Oct 627 

Dumat al- 
Jandal; Kalb 


700 

'Abd al-Rahman 
bin 'Awf 

Victory 

Oct 627 

Fadak; Sa’d 


100 

' Ali bin Abu Talib 

Booty 

Nov 627 

Umm Qir- 
fah; Badr bin 
Fazarah 



Zayd bin Harithah 

Punitive 

Nov 627 

Muraysi Banu 
al-Mustaliq 


? 

Muhammad 

Booty 

Dec 627 

Assassination 

Abu Rafi 

5 

'Abdullah bin 
Unays 

Success 

Dec 627 

Usayr bin 
Razim; 

Khaybar 


30 

'Abdullah bin 
Rawahah 

Success 

Dec 627 

Al-Harrah; 

'Uraynah 


20 

Kurz bin Jabir 

Punitive 

Jan 628 

Makkah; 

al-Hudaybiyah 


1,400 

Muhammad 

Treaty 






















desire to live in security and relative comfort within the context of their 
own cultural milieu. Any marginal amount of force presents itself more 
as a nuisance rather than a serious threat. An acceleration of force to 
significant levels changes this equation, with such violence becoming 
a serious menace to their desired security and comfort. Initially, local 
populations resist such force and seek ways to diminish or eliminate 
the threat. As the level of force continues to rise, a breaking point is 
eventually reached when the local population, facing either submission 
or near total destruction of their lifestyle, begins to realize that the best 
way out is to join the element imposing the pressure. There is no math¬ 
ematical formula to determine this breaking point, and each culture 
handles the stress imposed upon it according to the character of its 
people and leaders, along with the norms and mores of their society.^ 

Such force is essentially imposed in two fashions. First, both the 
insurgent and counterinsurgent use force within their base camps. 
This force can include tight security measures to ensure that enemy 
elements do not infiltrate the camp and to protect any assets within. 
While it is tempting to acquiesce to the myth that insurgents do not 
hold terrain, this is simply myth.* Insurgents need base camps, and 
these must be protected. Without them the insurgents will grow weary 
and exhausted, and the movement will collapse for lack of support. Che 
Guevara learned this the hard way with fatal consequences in Bolivia in 
1967. Protecting the base camp requires force, for government of any 
type is the application of compulsion. Muhammad solved this partly 
by instituting the death penalty for those who abandoned Islam.® The 
Prophet ensured that if anyone decided to leave they would face the 
ultimate consequence, both death in this life and eternity in the hellfire 
thereafter. Another way he handled this was to develop and nurture a 
first-rate intelligence service. Finally, he strove to co-opt his possible 
opponents in Madinah and get them to serve his interests. 

The second way in which force is employed is in military operations 
outside the base camp. Muhammad sought to apply significant force 
including its consequences to his neighbors, both the Quraysh and the 
outlying tribes about Madinah, in an effort to compel them to join his 
cause. Such application of force is anathema to some involved in coun¬ 
terinsurgency, for they somehow believe that if one simply talks to an 
opponent they will see the logic of mutual toleration. This was by and 
large the approach of the Quraysh. While the Quraysh did try to im¬ 
pose a marginal, though largely ineffective, level of protective force to 
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their base in Makkah, they failed miserably in applying such force to 
the Muslims and the outlying tribes. They were used to being able to 
negotiate their way to success and assumed they could continue to do 
the same in the new world of insurgency violence presented by Mu¬ 
hammad’s uncompromising movement. In contrast, Muhammad em¬ 
ployed terror, a word he used, to gradually impose his agenda on others, 
systematically breaking the will of any potential opponents.^® Over time 
these tribes, seeing that they could receive no succor from the Quraysh 
to help in stopping the Muslim raids, turned to the Muslims and joined 
them. After all, the Prophet made it clear that Muslims could only raid 
non-Muslims, and thus the best way to stop the raiding was to join the 
raiders. 

As noted in a previous chapter, an analysis of Muhammad’s raids 
demonstrated a poor return in loot that could be used to support his 
men. But while this loot was only marginally useful to the Muslims, its 
loss to its previous owners was significant. For any culture living at the 
level of basic subsistence, the loss of only 1 percent of their assets can 
prove to be serious. Losses greater can be devastating. However, that 1 
percent gained by the insurgents in captured loot largely proves to be 
of minimal use to the raiders. In this manner, the impact of raiding is 
exponential on the victimized culture compared to the assets gained 
by the aggressor. With this in mind, the insurgent leader must always 
focus on the consequences of the raids upon his enemy and not on 
the loot gained by his own forces. In this manner, Muhammad’s surge 
in operations in the summer of 627 would have tremendous impact 
on neighboring tribes. The Prophet gauged this impact correctly but 
failed to appreciate its lack of ready influence on the Quraysh. When he 
launched his pilgrimage raid on Makkah in January 628, it was before 
the impact of his raids on the region, along with the grain boycott of the 
Banu Hanifah, could bring the Quraysh to their knees. 

The first major operation of this surge was led by the Prophet, who 
organized 200-220 horse-mounted men to raid the Banu Libyan, a 
tribe that resided northeast of Makkah.The choice of this raid re¬ 
vealed the essentials of Muhammad’s strategy, for he actively sought to 
pull away any tribes friendly to Makkah that were close to the city. He 
already had the Banu Khuza'ah tribe in his pocket, these lying to the 
south of Makkah. Should he gain the support of the Banu Libyan, he 
could effectively isolate his prize. Moreover, this represented his first 
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horse cavalry operation, apparently intent on testing out the effect of 
his newfound mobility. However, in this operation, Muhammad en¬ 
countered one of the most effective counterinsurgency doctrines em¬ 
ployed, the use of fortified localities. 

The Banu Libyan apparently had their own modest intelligence net¬ 
work, and they were watching the Prophet’s moves. Although Muham¬ 
mad feigned that he was marching north toward Syria, the Libyan were 
apprised of his true objective. The tribal leaders took the people and 
any other moveable assets and ensconced them in fortified posts in the 
mountains. For up to two days Muhammad’s men occupied the area and 
scoured the countryside in search of anything to loot but found noth¬ 
ing of value.^^ Instead the Prophet ordered his men to march further 
south toward Makkah in the hope of alarming the Makkans that he was 
about to raid them. Muhammad had been effectively checked, leaving 
his poets to lambaste the “weasels” who hid from battle in the rocks.^^ 
But while the mission was largely a failure, it did give the Prophet the 
opportunity to provide practical exercise in highly mobile operations 
to a select group of his men. 

Muhammad launched his first major wave of operations in June, but 
these began only after the Banu Ghatafan, with a small band of cavalry, 
raided the Prophet’s sacred camels, riding off with twenty. The Mus¬ 
lims rallied and sent a force to pursue. Its composition was interesting 
because it appears to have contained only one or two horsemen. One 
of the riders managed to catch up to the raiders, but he was killed in 
the fight. The rest of the Muslims pursued on foot, planning to rally 
with Muhammad at Dhu Qarad. Why Muhammad chose not to use his 
newly formed cavalry force is hard to say, but it would seem that the 
most likely explanation was that his cavalry had just returned from the 
operation against the Banu Libyan and the horses were insufficiently 
rested and prepared to engage in a hot pursuit. Indeed, it is very pos¬ 
sible that the Ghatafan raid was organized to take advantage of Mu¬ 
hammad’s absence from Madinah, and it was only by chance that he 
had just returned prior to the attack. 

One of the men in pursuit, Salama bin 'Amr bin al-Akwa, recited 
poetic verse against the raiders, stating that “today, mean crowd, you 
die!”^® It is an interesting perspective connected to insurgencies that 
when the insurgents attack, it is justified and noble, but when an enemy 
returns the favor, those who did so are reprehensible and despicable.^^ 
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This represents the tactic of moral inversion, where the insurgent takes 
on the character of nobleness and justice while the target culture is 
branded as oppressive and evil. In recent times such moral inversion 
is taken as granted to the insurgent, but in the world of Muhammad, 
moral inversion served more to bolster one’s own side rather than con¬ 
vince outside observers that one’s cause was just. As it was, Salama, 
though on foot, managed to catch the raiders. Even though they were 
mounted, he used the terrain to avoid their attacks and in turn engaged 
them effectively with his bow. One by one the raiders fell, and Salama 
marked each body to indicate he had the rights to the spoils of war. 
When it was over, half of the stolen camels had been recovered. 

Another interesting aspect about this recovery operation was that 
while Salama was moving out rapidly in advance, Muhammad was fol¬ 
lowing up with anywhere from five hundred to seven hundred men. 
Salama and Muhammad’s men finally met up at the rally point of Dhu 
Qarad, near Khaybar and close to Ghatafan territory. Salama wanted to 
push on with one hundred men as a punitive operation to recover the 
remainder of the herd and sever the heads of the raiders. However, Mu¬ 
hammad cautioned him to “be gentle,’’ apparently intent on not using 
too much force that would arouse the entire tribe against his small ex¬ 
pedition.^^ Moreover, he quite possibly based this on the ad hoc nature 
of his logistics for this operation. Muhammad’s men had been traveling 
light and fast, and the ration rate was indicative of the hasty planning 
for the mission, as the Prophet issued only meat on the hoof for his 
men.^^ Overextended and without sufficient rations for a far-reaching 
operation, the last thing he wanted to do was get into a pitched battle 
with a well-fed and rested Ghatafan force on their own territory. 

The raid of Dhu Qarad against the Ghatafan demonstrates an inter¬ 
esting lack of readiness by the Muslims to respond against a raid on 
their own base. This is revelatory in that while raiding others, Muham¬ 
mad was not overly concerned about being attacked in turn. No band 
of men had been prepared as part of a ready reaction force, even though 
the Prophet had departed for the Banu Libyan with what was probably 
only 10 percent of his effective combat force. To not have the admin¬ 
istrator of Madinah, Ibn Umm Maktum, prepared to face a possible 
raid was either caused by lack of foresight and planning or was indica¬ 
tive that the Muslims were rarely raided. It would seem more probable 
that the latter was the case, implying that, save for Qurayshi attacks 
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against Madinah, Muhammad’s base was largely secure against all oth¬ 
ers. Having a secure base was essential for his operations, allowing him 
to range extensively over an area the size of modern-day Indiana. Had 
the Quraysh more aggressively used their abilities to develop coalitions, 
and had they demonstrated the wherewithal to take the war to Muham¬ 
mad, they may have been able to organize outlying tribes to hound and 
harry Muhammad’s base of operations, thus significantly reducing his 
ability to raid others. 

At this point there is some dispute as to which raids followed, for 
at least one source places the attack against the Banu al-Mustaliq after 
the raid on the Ghatafan. Al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa'd accept an earlier date 
while Ibn Ishaq and al-Tabari accept a date about one year later. For the 
purposes of this study, the later date is accepted, although there is no 
need to be contentious on the matter. This raid, with some interesting 
aspects regarding insurgency warfare, will be discussed later on. 

With Muhammad and his men back in Madinah, he put the finishing 
touches on his operations for June. The focus of these attacks was to 
punish the Ghatafan for their previous attack on Madinah and to raid 
recalcitrant neighbors to compel them to join him. Several raids were 
dispatched to attack the Banu ThaTabah, a subtribe of the Ghatafan, 
but these ended in either defeat or no contact. The first raid is of inter¬ 
est because only ten Muslims under Muhammad bin Maslamah en¬ 
gaged one hundred of the enemy in a night operation. As noted earlier, 
night operations were largely avoided by the Bedouin tribes for super¬ 
stitious reasons, making this action a novelty.^® The battle began with 
an hour-long exchange of arrows followed by an attack of the ThaTabah 
with spears. The Muslim force was wiped out save for the commander, 
who was left on the battlefield severely wounded, ostensibly to die of 
exposure in the desert. He was found by a Muslim scout, who brought 
him back to Madinah for recovery. The Prophet dispatched a punitive 
force but it made no contact, simply seizing some livestock for their 
trouble.^® 

Following these actions, Muhammad used his adopted son, Zayd bin 
Harithah, to lead a succession of raids. Allowing the same man to lead 
a string of raids was very unique, and there must have been a compel¬ 
ling reason why the Prophet trusted Zayd with such operations. It is 
possible that such trust had little to do with Zayd’s combat abilities 
and more to do with his status, or perhaps more likely his lack of status 
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within the ummah. To understand this, it is necessary to examine some 
background as well as enter into one of the controversial episodes that 
surround the Prophet’s life. 

Zayd bin Harithah had been Muhammad’s slave in the early days of 
Islam and was also one of his earliest converts. Later, Zayd was manu¬ 
mitted and became the Prophet’s adopted son, in large measure be¬ 
cause of the inability of Muhammad’s wife Khadijah to have sons that 
lived beyond infancy. In many cultures, including Arabia, sons are de¬ 
sired as the basis for the continuity of a family’s lineage, and without 
them one is considered to be less than a full man, as “sons are the wealth 
of the house.’’^^ Many men in Arabia received their kunyah, or nick¬ 
names, based on the name of their firstborn son. Therefore, Muham¬ 
mad was often called “Abu al-Qasim,” or “Father of al-Qasim,” this being 
his firstborn son who subsequently died in infancy. While kunyahs were 
normally used as a term of respect, it is very possible that some among 
the Prophet’s enemies used it as a not-so-subtle jab at his manhood and 
place in society.^^ It is probably due to this desire to have a natural-born 
son that Muhammad sought out numerous wives, though some were 
married for the purpose of creating tribal alliances or providing protec¬ 
tion to the widows of close companions killed in action. 

During the early years in Madinah, Zayd enjoyed the rights of an 
adopted son, as the principle heir of Muhammad’s estate. In due course 
he was married to the stunningly beautiful Zaynab bint Jahsh, but the 
marriage was apparently not a happy one. Around February 627, the 
Prophet arranged to have Zayd divorce his wife, and he in turn mar¬ 
ried her. This caused a measure of scandal, not only among the Arabs 
but even among the Prophet’s own household, with ' Aisha being argu¬ 
ably the most offended.^^ In Arab culture of that time, it was simply 
unacceptable for a man to marry the divorced wife of his adopted son, 
but Muhammad soon produced a recitation contained in Surah 37 that 
dispensed with such cultural restrictions. Included in this was the nega¬ 
tion of the principle of granting inheritance rights to an adopted son. 
Thus Zayd not only lost his wife but was disinherited as well.^^ 

But while the early sources focus on the conflicts created by this 
situation in Muhammad’s domestic affairs, they neglect to ask a simple 
question: what did this mean for Zayd? By the Prophet’s declaration, 
Zayd was no longer his adopted son, and thus no longer heir to his es¬ 
tate and possible heir-apparent to the leadership of the ummah. So why 
would Muhammad now allow Zayd the honor of leading a succession of 
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raids, an honor he never granted to anyone before or after? There could 
be two possibilities here, and the evidence available can support either 
position. 

The first is that Muhammad still trusted Zayd to be a faithful Mus¬ 
lim. Zayd had led one of the early raids against a Qurayshi caravan and 
captured significant loot. This indicated that he had a measure of tal¬ 
ent and ability in conducting such operations, and this merited future 
responsibility in such matters, even if a few of the raids were minor. 
But there are problems with this interpretation. Muhammad had other 
lieutenants that had achieved much in raiding, yet these men rarely if 
ever again received an independent command. If simply being a faith¬ 
ful Muslim was the criteria, the Prophet could have found a number 
of men to lead raids on a rotational basis, especially some of his closest 
companions such as Abu Bakr, 'Umar bin al-Khattab, and 'Uthman 
bin 'AlTan. 

The evidence regarding this situation can also support a more con¬ 
troversial interpretation, that is, the Prophet saw in Zayd the danger of 
competition for the leadership of the infantile ummah. Just as 'Abdul¬ 
lah bin Jahsh had succeeded at the raid of Nakhlah and thus demon¬ 
strated that he was a latent threat to Muhammad’s claim to leadership, 
so too could this be the case for Zayd. Of additional interest is that 
prior to the divorce, Zayd had been married to 'Abdullah bin Jahsh’s 
sister, thus placing him close to a man that the Prophet may have seen 
as a possible challenge to his authority.^^ To take Zaynab for himself 
would be to push Zayd aside, and thus remove any possible challenge by 
lineage, even via adoption. Allowing Zayd the honor of leading a series 
of expeditions not only kept him busy and often out of Madinah, but it 
could very well lead to his death in battle.^® It is unlikely that the latter 
was the Prophet’s desire, but it does offer an intriguing interpretation 
to an otherwise puzzling series of events. Beyond this, there appears to 
be no logical rationale as to why Zayd was allowed to lead a series of 
repetitive raids. 

Each of these raids led by Zayd was relatively minor, save for one. 
The first was an action against the Banu Sulaym, seizing a few captives 
and a small amount of booty. The second, which occurred in July, was 
an attempt to intercept a Qurayshi caravan from Syria, and the Prophet 
mounted 170 men on camelback for the operation.^^ This raid was suc¬ 
cessful, seizing both captives and a large quantity of silver, although the 
sources do not say precisely how much. Returning with the booty, Zayd 
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was sent on two more raids in August. The first involved only 15 men 
and was directed at one of the subtribes of the Banu Ghatafan. Its suc¬ 
cess was minimal. The next raid was launched as a punitive operation 
to punish the Banu Judham, who lay to the north Madinah. The Judham 
had intercepted one of the Prophet’s ambassadors, having just left the 
court of Heraclius, the Byzantine emperor. The ambassador was am¬ 
bushed and robbed, but another subtribe intercepted the raiders and 
restored his lost property. The ambassador returned to Madinah and 
reported this to the Prophet. 

Muhammad decided to punish the Judham and organized a party 
of five hundred men under Zayd to do the task. They traveled by night 
and remained hidden by day, led by a local guide. They came upon the 
Judham and launched a furious attack, killing the tribe’s chief and his 
son, and seizing one thousand camels, five thousand sheep and goats, 
and one hundred women and children.^® The remaining leaders of the 
Judham now appealed to Muhammad directly, stating that they had 
just recently become Muslims and should be protected from his raids. 
Muhammad relented and agreed to return the booty seized, though no 
compensation was offered for those killed. While the raid had netted 
nothing in loot, it did bring another tribe into the fold of Islam. 

While there is some evidence that Zayd engaged in an operation 
against the Banu Fazarah, a small branch of the Banu Badr, little is 
known of this operation. However, it did set in motion a desire by the 
Banu Fazarah to seek revenge, an opportunity that would come soon 
enough. In the meantime, the Prophet sent out two more raids, one un¬ 
der ' Abd al-Rahman bin ' Awf and the other under Muhammad’s cousin 
'Ali. The first involved seven hundred men and was directed against 
the Banu Kalb at Dumat al-Jandal, a tribe of Christian Arabs in north¬ 
ern Arabia.^^ 'Abd al-Rahman, through a show of force, convinced the 
Christian leader to embrace Islam while those who remained Chris¬ 
tians were required to pay the jizyah protection tax. The Muslim leader 
also married the daughter of the tribal chieftain to cement the alliance. 
The second raid involved one hundred men under 'Ali directed against 
the small tribe of the Banu Sa'd at Fadak, a tribe that was apparently 
intent on allying with the Jews at Khaybar to attack Madinah.^° 'Ali’s 
men maintained the now-standard traveling tactic of moving by night 
and remaining concealed during the day, the mission requiring six days 
before reaching their objective. They seized a local who indicated he 
would provide information if they would not kill him, and this man led 
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the Muslims who then attacked the tribe and took five hundred camels 
and two thousand sheep and goats while also forcing the people of the 
Banu Sa'd to flee. 

During the period of these raids, Muhammad felt strong enough 
that he could organize a caravan to carry the goods of his companions, 
probably some of the plunder taken in recent raids, to be traded in 
Syria. Zayd bin Harithah was entrusted with the security of this op¬ 
eration. While they were heading north, they passed the area of the 
Banu Fazarah, whom Zayd had previously raided. The men of the Banu 
Fazarah, with an obvious bent for revenge, descended on the caravan, 
overwhelmed the guards, and looted it. Zayd was among the wounded, 
and when he returned to Madinah the Prophet decided that a punitive 
expedition was necessary. He mobilized the expedition, although the 
sources do not tell us how many men were involved, and he placed Zayd 
in command, who had taken an oath not to engage in sexual intercourse 
until he avenged himself.^^ They marched north, traveling only at night. 
Although they were spotted, they still managed to ambush a signifi¬ 
cant element of the Banu Fazarah, capturing their legendary matriarch, 
the elderly Umm Qirfah.^^ To punish the Fazarah, Zayd ordered one of 
his men, Qays bin al-Musahhar, to execute her, and he did so by tying 
each of her legs to separate ropes that were then tied to two camels. 
The camels were made to run in opposite directions, tearing the elderly 
woman apart.^^ 

Zayd’s execution of this matriarch would have a lasting impact that 
would outlive the Prophet. The Banu Fazarah would later surrender 
to Islam, but resentment would remain rife in the tribe.^^ When Mu¬ 
hammad died in 632, most of the Arabian tribes would leave Islam, 
including the Fazarah. One of their women, Umm Ziml Salma, would 
serve as the matriarchal rallying point for resistance because she was 
the daughter of Umm Qirfah. The latter’s execution had developed a 
burning hatred for Islam in Umm Ziml Salma’s heart, and this hatred 
was only vanquished when she, along with more than one hundred of 
her warriors, were left as a heap of broken and torn bodies at the end of 
the battle of Zafar in 633.^^ 

These operations were sufficient to convince a subtribe of the Banu 
Khuza'ah, the Banu Mustaliq, to prepare for operations against the 
Muslims. This was even more critical for the Khuza'ah, who were se¬ 
cret allies of the Prophet. To have one of their clans break away could 
lead to greater disaffection. Certainly based on intelligence he received 
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from the Khuza'ah, Muhammad first sent a spy to ascertain the situ¬ 
ation and upon confirmation organized an expedition to preempt any 
raid against him. The number of men who participated is unknown, 
but the sources indicate that the Muslims took thirty horses with them, 
ten of them ridden by some Muhajirun, and the balance ridden by 
a group of Ansars. We are also told that many of the munafiqun, or 
hypocrites, joined in as their first expedition.^^ There is some dispute 
regarding this operation, and as noted prior, some such as al-Waqidi 
and Ibn Sa'd place it much earlier while Ibn Ishaq and al-Tabari set it 
at a later date.^^ The exact timing of this operation is not overly crucial 
here, nor is analyzing several well-known incidents that occurred in 
connection with it. 

The Muslim force marched south and engaged the Banu Mustaliq at 
one of their watering spots called al-Muraysi. Muhammad organized 
the Muhajirun under Abu Bakr and placed the Ansar under Sa'd bin 
'Ubadah. The leader of the Mustaliq, al-Harith bin Abu Dirar, watched 
in dismay as a number of his men fled in fear before the battle even 
began. The fighting opened with a flurry of arrows followed by a Mus¬ 
lim charge. The Mustaliq broke at once and scattered, leaving behind 
two thousand camels, five hundred sheep and goats, and two hundred 
prisoners. Among those captured was the daughter of al-Harith bin 
Abu Dirar, Juwayriyah bint al-Harith. She was considered extremely 
attractive and immediately raised the ire of' Aisha, who saw her as a se¬ 
rious competitor to the Prophet’s affections when Muhammad declared 
that he would manumit and marry her.^® But while the attack against 
the Mustaliq shattered any possible resistance that might grow within 
the Khuza'ah, the aftermath offered some revelatory aspects as to the 
conduct of insurgency warfare. 

During the march back, several men, one each from the Muhajirun 
and Ansars, had a dispute over watering rights at a spring. In the pro¬ 
cess a hue and cry arose between the two groups to the point that they 
seized their weapons and came to blows.^^ At this juncture, 'Abdullah 
bin Ubayy, possibly upset over his subordinate role in supporting the 
Prophet, cried out to the people from Madinah around him: 

They dispute our priority, they outnumber us in our own country, 
and nothing so fits us and the vagabonds of Quraysh as the an¬ 
cient saying, “Feed a dog and it will devour you.” By Allah when we 
return to Medina the stronger will drive out the weaker.... This 
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is what you have done to yourselves. You have let them occupy 
your country, and you have divided yourselves. You have let them 
occupy your country, and you have divided your property among 
them. Had you but kept your property from them they would have 
gone elsewhere.^° 

This lament by 'Abdullah provides a fascinating glimpse into the nature 
of insurgencies, for while he may have been cooperating with Muham¬ 
mad, it would appear that at one juncture he had serious misgivings 
about the Muslim presence in Madinah. What this statement demon¬ 
strates is the important nature of the support base for an insurgency. 
Put simply, if an insurgency can find little or no logistical support, it 
will collapse under its own weight, for the fighters in an insurgency are 
typically adverse to the day-to-day grind of productive work necessary 
to provide the essentials of life. Had the al-Khazraj and al-Aws refused 
to accept the Muslim presence, Muhammad’s movement, barring any 
other base from which to operate, would have evaporated. 

'Abdullah’s statement was certainly a sign of possible revolution in 
the midst of the ummah, at least on the surface, and his own son rec¬ 
ognized it as such. Approaching the Prophet, 'Abdullah bin 'Abdullah 
bin Ubayy asked permission of Muhammad to kill his own father. Being 
of cooler judgment and possibly realizing that 'Abdullah bin Ubayy 
had simply uttered this in frustration, Muhammad urged patience on 
the young man. “Let us deal kindly with him and make much of his 
companionship while he is with us.’’"^^ In addition, the Prophet was con¬ 
cerned for the political effect on the ummah and neighboring tribes 
if had he given the order to have 'Abdullah bin Ubayy put to death at 
this time.^^ To prevent the men from dwelling too much on the con¬ 
flicts sparked by tribal jealousy, Muhammad ordered his men to begin 
marching at once, even though it was the heat of the day. They marched 
nonstop for almost two days until the men were so exhausted that they 
collapsed to the ground and fell asleep when the Prophet ordered a halt. 

Muhammad’s raids to the north of Madinah had by this point stirred 
up some determined resistance. However, this resistance was disjointed 
and uncoordinated, so any call by a prominent individual in the re¬ 
gion to rally and organize resistance would certainly be an important 
threat to Muhammad’s movement. Several men were involved in doing 
this, among them a Jew who lived at Khaybar named Sallam bin AbuT- 
Huqayq, better known in the sources as Abu Rah. The al-Aws had been 
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the ones who killed Ka'b bin al-Ashraf, and now the al-Khazraj asked 
permission of the Prophet to go and eliminate the Jew from Khaybar. 
Muhammad granted their request, and in early December 627, five 
men set out on the mission, one of them, 'Abdullah bin ' Atik, because 
he was conversant in the “language of the Jews” and familiar with the 
area.^^ Abu Rafi lived in a fortified house or castle, and it was necessary 
for the men to penetrate the basic security provided. 

The men first penetrated one of the Khaybar settlements where 
Abu Rafi had located his home just before the gates were closed for 
the night. The group then waited in the dark while 'Abdullah went 
on ahead to the castle to see if he could gain admittance. He followed 
some of Abu Rafi’s servants to the main gate and then pretended to be 
relieving himself 'The gatekeeper, assuming him to be one of Abu Rafi’s 
retainers, grew impatient and implored him to enter before the gate 
was barred. 'Abdullah went in and then veered off into hiding, waiting 
for the gatekeeper to leave. Once alone, he recovered the gate keys that 
were hanging on a peg and opened the gate to allow the other four to 
enter. They then had to endure a lengthy period of tense waiting be¬ 
cause Abu Rafi was in an upper room entertaining guests. At long last 
the guests went to other rooms for the night and the people of the castle 
settled down. 'Abdullah led his companions through the lower rooms 
of the house, closing each door behind them one by one to ensure no 
night watchman would suspect their presence. At last they reached a 
spiral staircase to the upper room.'’’'*' 

Ascending this, they came to a locked door. 'Abdullah knocked and 
Abu Rafi’s wife opened the door, inquiring what he needed. The men 
then pushed their way in, holding a blade over the terrified woman’s 
head to ensure her silence. They could not find their target in the pitch 
darkness, so they called out his name. Unaware of his pending doom, 
Abu Rafi responded and 'Abdullah charged at him, now able to see the 
whiteness of the man’s form. However, in the darkened room he was 
unable to bring his blade effectively to bear. 'Abdullah had to repeat the 
attack before finally thrusting his blade through Abu Rafi’s abdomen, 
hearing a bone shatter as the blade went home. The men then struggled 
to make good their escape, with 'Abdullah the last man out stumbling 
down the spiral staircase and dislocating his leg.'^^ The attack and es¬ 
cape attempt made sufficient noise to rouse others in the castle, and 
the men barely managed to exit the gate before the alarm was sounded. 
They quickly hid themselves as men with lit torches began to search 
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the area for the attackers. Failing in this, they returned to attend to Abu 
Rah, who was now dead. The Muslims, wanting to guarantee the suc¬ 
cess of their mission, sent one of their men to mingle with the crowd. 
Not only did he receive confirmation, he also heard Abu Rafi’s wife re¬ 
mark that she had heard the voice of 'Abdullah bin 'Atik but then said 
that this was impossible, for to her knowledge 'Abdullah was nowhere 
in the area.'^® 

The raid on Abu Rah provides some interesting aspects of special op¬ 
erations conducted by the Prophet’s men. We see that security at Abu 
Rafi’s castle was far from adequate because there was apparently no 
method devised to ascertain the identity of those who came and went 
from the main gate, save for perhaps facial recognition during daylight 
hours. In this case, the Muslims were fortunate to have come upon 
the castle when some men came out in the dark to search for a stray 
animal, thus providing 'Abdullah bin 'Atik his chance to slip inside. 
The Muslims were assisted in this regard by their prior planning to 
assign to the mission 'Abdullah, who could speak the local dialect of 
Hebrew-Aramaic and was sufficiently familiar with the area. 'The mis¬ 
sion also demonstrates that despite the Muslims now having some 
reputation for special assassination operations, Abu Rafi did not ascer¬ 
tain that the threat was sufficiently serious enough to warrant better 
security. 

Another item that stands out was the lack of martial ability in at 
least one of the assassins. We have already seen how this was an is¬ 
sue with those who deceived and ambushed Ka'b bin al-Ashraf, and 
it would appear their personal training and ability had not improved 
much. 'Abdullah bin 'Atik had to attack an unarmed elderly man sev¬ 
eral times before he could finally bring his blade to bear with sufficient 
skill to kill his victim. When wielding a sword, cutting is more familiar 
to the hand of the user than thrusting, although thrusting is considered 
by some to be the sign of proper discipline and training.^® Nevertheless, 
'Abdullah should have been able to give Abu Rafi a sufficiently power¬ 
ful slashing blow to at least severely wound, if not kill, him. Instead, the 
testimony of the sources indicated that he only gave the elderly man a 
glancing blow and had to hide in the room until the commotion settled 
sufficiently for him to attack again. Thus, while there could be little 
doubt regarding the courage of Muhammad’s men, the examples we 
have of them engaging in specialized individual combat often demon¬ 
strated a singular lack of skill in handling their personal weapons. 
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The assassination of Abu Rafi was followed soon after by the Proph¬ 
et’s effort to ensure that confusion continued to reign in Khaybar. Abu 
Rafi was one of Khaybar’s key leaders, and with his death the people of 
the city appointed Usayr bin Razim as their military leader, or amir.^^ 
In this capacity he began to organize not only the Jews in Khaybar but 
also the neighboring tribes such as the Banu Ghatafan. Once more, 
Muhammad chose a special operation to disrupt this organization be¬ 
fore it could come to fruition. Initially, the Prophet sent 'Abdullah bin 
Rawahah and three other men to collect intelligence and determine the 
extent of Usayr’s preparations. Once the situation was sufficiently clear, 
the Prophet called for volunteers to go to Khaybar and attempt to bring 
Usayr to Madinah on the pretext of engaging in a diplomatic mission. 
Thirty responded and were dispatched as an embassy under 'Abdullah 
bin Rawahah sometime in late December 627 or early January 628. 

Upon their arrival in Khaybar, they met with Usayr and announced 
the reason for their visit, indicating that Muhammad wished that the 
leader of Khaybar would come to Madinah to receive special recog¬ 
nition by the Prophet, to include confirmation of his appointment as 
amir. Why Usayr, who had already received such an honor from the 
people of Khaybar, would accede to such a request is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain. Usayr with thirty other Jews rode toward Madinah with the Mus¬ 
lims, each Muslim paired with a Jew on their camel. Usayr was riding 
with 'Abdullah bin Unays, who, unbeknownst to Usayr, had partici¬ 
pated in the attack on Abu Rafi. The Muslim later stated that when they 
were only a few miles out from Khaybar, Usayr had second thoughts. 
The Jewish leader, riding behind the Muslim, now reached for the man’s 
sword. 'Abdullah bin Unays turned his camel off the route and waited 
until they were alone. He then struck the man down. 'The other Mus¬ 
lims, upon learning of this, turned on the other Jews and killed all but 
one, who managed to escape. 

Typically the accounts focus on Usayr as being treacherous, turning 
on his Muslim escort before reaching Madinah. However, what stands 
out in this account is that Usayr, and probably the remaining Jews, were 
unarmed. Usayr had with him only a shawhat, a stick from which bows 
are made.^*’ While implying a weapon, there is no indication the stick 
was strung but was instead used as a staff, which was common in Ara- 
bia.^^ Since Usayr and his men were almost assuredly unarmed, this 
raises the question why he would attempt to resist once they had left 
Khaybar. Either he realized something was seriously amiss, and was 
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thus very brave, or he lost his mind and was very foolish. The former 
would seem more likely, and he had decided to resist in one last-ditch 
effort, believing he had been deceived into going with the Muslims to 
Madinah. 

About the time of these special operations, a group of eight men 
from the Banu 'Uraynah, a subtribe of the Hawazin located to the 
northeast of Madinah, arrived to embrace Islam.^^ During their visit 
they complained to the Prophet that the climate of the city was not 
agreeable to them, and Muhammad instructed them to go and drink 
the milk and urine of his sacred camels that were pastured near Quba, 
just south of the city. Instead, the men decided to steal the camels, kill¬ 
ing the herdsmen in the process and taking off with the herd. Several 
Muslims discovered what had happened the next morning, and one 
raced on horseback to report to the Prophet while the other stood on 
a rise and shouted out “ya sabahah!” to announce that a raid had taken 
place.^^ 

Upon receiving the report of the incident, the Prophet dispatched a 
former enemy now turned Muslim, Kurz bin Jabir al-Fihri, along with 
twenty men to pursue them and retrieve the beasts. After all, who bet¬ 
ter to track down insurgents than a former insurgent? The raiders were 
captured and brought back to the Prophet, who ordered that their eyes 
be gouged out and their hands and feet amputated. They were then left 
to the elements to die of exposure, even being refused water when they 
cried out for it.®"^ The punishment meted out to the ' Uraynah raiders 
was decreed to be that issued to any who had become Muslims and 
committed hirabah, that is, highway robbery or causing mischief in 
the land.®^ A disputed element in the account involves the method of 
execution. Most sources simply say that the herdsman was killed by the 
raiders, but Ibn Sa'd, in his al-Tabaqat, states that the raiders actually 
pierced his tongue, cut out his eyes, and cut off his hands and feet.^^ 
Nevertheless, the Prophet chose to use a very brutal and public form 
of execution to provide an example regarding two issues: leaving Islam 
and raiding a Muslim, especially the Prophet. As a form of counter¬ 
insurgency, it was extremely effective, for Madinah was never again 
raided during the Prophet’s lifetime. 

By the end of 627, Muhammad apparently believed that his move¬ 
ment had gained sufficient strength to press the Quraysh openly, a 
fact that would have obtained significant bolstering had he received 
some type of pledge of support from groups within the Sasanid Empire. 
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To this end he quickly organized an umrah, or lesser pilgrimage, to 
Makkah, calling on not only his companions but also any Bedouin of 
the area to accompany him because he assumed the Quraysh would 
oppose this move. Nevertheless, many Bedouin tribes, though invited 
to go with the Muslims, remained aloof and waited to see how events 
would play out.®^ The umrah, unlike the hajj, could be conducted at any 
time during the year, with the Prophet choosing to set out during the 
sacred month of DhuT Qadah, a month in which no fighting was to oc¬ 
cur. The date corresponded to 14 January 628. The number of men who 
accompanied the Prophet on this umrah vary according to the source, 
ranging anywhere between 700 to 1,900 men, though 1,400 is the more 
common number provided. Of particular interest is that the Prophet 
appears to have only taken 20 horsemen, though it was possible he 
brought more with him.^* 

Several points are revealing about the nature of this operation, such 
as how the Muslims viewed this umrah as being aghazwah, or expedi¬ 
tion, and that only four women accompanied the army.®^ Moreover, 
while many reports indicate superficially that the Muslims traveled in a 
state of self-defense, bearing sheathed swords only, apparently Muham¬ 
mad heeded the advice of 'Umar bin al-Khattab that he should take his 
arms and horses with him. The evidence suggests that they not only had 
swords but also spears and bowmen, with some clad in chain mail.®*^ 
In addition, the attitude of Muhammad and Abu Bakr that they should 
fight their way through to the ka' bah should they be barred entry, even 
if they were to destroy the Quraysh, indicates that this operation was 
more than a simple pilgrimage.^^ Finally, it is important to note that 
prior to this campaign there was no peace treaty with the Quraysh. If a 
peaceful procession to Makkah was the true intent, this would be logi¬ 
cally quite difficult in light of the fact that the Muslims were engaged 
in open warfare with the Quraysh, and that Muhammad had violated 
sacred months on a number of occasions prior.®^ For Muhammad to 
expect to simply walk into Makkah unmolested was the height of real 
audacity. The evidence clearly indicates that this was a military expedi¬ 
tion disguised as an umrah, a point not lost on the Quraysh.®^ 

As Muhammad’s force neared the city, the Quraysh were alerted and 
mobilized their militia, along with their professional force, the Ahabish. 
A force of five hundred men under Ikrimah bin Abu Jahl, the son of 
the slain Qurayshi leader at the battle of Badr, sallied forth to block the 
Muslim advance while Khalid bin al-Walid led two hundred cavalry 
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to serve as a mobile reserve. Muhammad, having sent spies ahead 
from the Banu Khuza'ah to discover the intent and movements of the 
Quraysh, now resorted to maneuvering through narrow passes north 
of the city in an effort to circumvent the enemy’s blocking force.Con¬ 
currently, he used his small force of cavalry to screen his flanks and pro¬ 
vide security against Khalid’s horsemen.^^ However, Qurayshi troops 
mirrored these movements and still managed to block Muhammad’s 
advance. This compelled the Prophet to call a halt and set up camp at 
al-Hudaybiyah, a well located about five miles east of Makkah on the 
edge of the sacred zone that surrounded the city. Sometime during this 
action, a detachment of forty to fifty Qurayshi men attempted to sur¬ 
round the Muslim force so as to take some prisoners. However, they 
quickly learned that these Muslim pilgrims were sufficiently well armed 
to fight back and the detachment was quickly captured. Muhammad 
decided to release them, probably as a goodwill gesture.^® 

While the Quraysh appeared to be in a strong position, they encoun¬ 
tered division within their own ranks that had bedeviled each and every 
operation against the Muslims. Having sent out several men to deter¬ 
mine what Muhammad planned, one of their own leaders who led the 
troops of the Ahabish, al-Hulays bin Zabban, threatened that if they 
did not allow the Muslims a chance to complete a pilgrimage he would 
withdraw the Ahabish and leave the Quraysh to their fate. Pleading 
for patience, the Qurayshi leaders indicated they intended to secure 
acceptable terms with Muhammad.®^ To make matters worse, there 
is some evidence, presented by the historian al-Tabari, to suggest that 
Khalid bin al-Walid, the key leader of the Qurayshi cavalry, may have 
already secretly embraced Islam. In this guise, he still retained his posi¬ 
tion among the Quraysh and was apparently being used by Muhammad 
to discreetly leverage back Ikrimah’s blocking force.If the informa¬ 
tion provided by al-Tabari is even partially correct, this would have had 
a chilling effect on the decision making of the Qurayshi leaders, who 
would have been staring at the possible defection of the most valuable 
portion of their army. 

One of the Qurayshi negotiators, 'Urwa bin Mas'ud al-Thaqafi, con¬ 
vinced the Quraysh that he could gain a true knowledge of what Mu¬ 
hammad was up to and they consented to let him travel to the Muslim 
camp. After speaking closely to Muhammad, he returned to inform the 
Quraysh that the Muslims were wholly devoted to their prophet and 
willing to die for him. “I have been to Chosroes [Khusrau II] in his 
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kingdom, and Caesar in his kingdom and the Negus [of Abyssinia] in 
his kingdom, but never have I seen a king among a people like Muham¬ 
mad among his companions’’^^ 

This report would have sent ice water rushing through the veins of 
the Qurayshi leaders, and they were now more determined than ever 
to formulate some type of treaty with the Muslims. In doing this, they 
wanted to believe that they were negotiating from strength, but a key 
principle of insurgency warfare is that one should only negotiate when 
one is losing unless it is designed to deceive an enemy. By initiating 
negotiations with Muhammad, the Quraysh were clearly signaling that 
they believed themselves to be weak, even though they almost certainly 
had the military edge on the Prophet at that moment. Resolute action 
by the Qurayshi leaders could have crushed the Muslim movement on 
that day if they had been united. Instead, the Quraysh were more con¬ 
cerned about their reputation with the Bedouin tribes, fearful that Mu¬ 
hammad would push into Makkah by force. 

But why then would Muhammad strike a deal with the Quraysh? The 
reason for this can be found in his statement that “war has exhausted 
and harmed Quraysh. If they wish, we will grant them a delay, and they 
can leave me to deal with the people,” that is, the Bedouin tribes.^” In 
essence, Muhammad was possibly facing the fact that he had overes¬ 
timated his own capabilities and was too weak to push the situation. 
Prior to embarking on this operation, he had solicited support from 
the Bedouin tribes but virtually all remained aloof Had he fought it 
out with the Quraysh, there still was the real possibility he would be de¬ 
feated. Instead, by establishing a treaty with the Quraysh, the Prophet 
would have his hands freed to attack the outlying Arabian tribes at will, 
forcing them into his movement and thus building a greater coalition 
than the Quraysh could have ever imagined. In this fashion, he could 
dramatically increase the odds of future success in his favor, completing 
the isolation and ultimate fall of Makkah. 

Before the treaty was negotiated, Muhammad sent 'Uthman bin 
' Affan to the Quraysh to set up negotiations only to receive a distress¬ 
ing report that his friend had been seized and killed. This would later 
prove to be in error, but at that point Muhammad must have realized 
how delicate his situation was. He now pulled his men together to ex¬ 
tract a crucial oath from them, the Bay'ah al-Ridwan, or oath of divine 
pleasure. The men gathered around the Prophet by a small tree and 
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pledged themselves to defend him to the death if need be7^ However, 
such desperation was unnecessary, as the Quraysh sent another em¬ 
issary, Suhayl bin 'Amr, to negotiate the terms of a truce. When the 
Prophet saw this particular man coming, he knew he had the upper 
hand in negotiations, certain that the Quraysh now wanted to strike 
some kind of deal.^^ 

When the negotiations began, Suhayl refused to acknowledge Mu¬ 
hammad as the Prophet of Allah, instead demanding that the document 
state that Muhammad bin 'Abdullah was the signatory for the Mus¬ 
lims, thus forcing the Prophet to use his family lineage for his name. 
The treaty was drafted by ' Ali bin Abu Talib and had six key provisions. 
The first was that there would be a ten-year truce between the Muslims 
and Quraysh. The second stated that, should anyone come to Muham¬ 
mad from Makkah to declare himself a Muslim, he was to be returned 
immediately to Makkah and not be allowed to stay in Madinah unless 
permission was granted by one in authority over him. In contrast, the 
third provision stated that if any Muslim in Madinah wished to return 
to Makkah and leave Islam, they should be allowed to do so without 
hindrance. The fourth provision stated that there should be no surrep¬ 
titious raids or betrayal of the treaty’s terms. The fifth provision stated 
that the Muslims and Quraysh could develop any tribal alliances they 
wished. And last, the treaty stated that the Muslims could return a year 
later to engage in the umrah, remaining there for three nights, armed 
with sheathed swords but no other weapons.^^ In addition to the provi¬ 
sions, it was determined that “there are to be no secret agreements, bad 
faith, or antagonism between us.”^^ 

There is no doubt that the companions of the Prophet clearly saw 
this treaty as a humiliating defeat. This was even more apparent when 
Muhammad was forced at the very moment the treaty was ratified 
to return a Muslim back to his pagan family after he had fled from 
Makkah. 'Umar bin al-Khattab went to Abu Bakr, crying out, “Is he not 
God’s apostle, and are we not Muslims, and are they not polytheists?’’ 
Abu Bakr agreed to all of these. “Then why,” 'Umar continued, “should 
we agree to what is demeaning to our religion?” 'Umar then went to 
Muhammad and asked the same questions, to which the Prophet re¬ 
plied that he would not dare go against the commandment of Allah.^® 
Even as the Muslims disputed the nature of the treaty, a representative 
of the Banu Khuza'ah who was present, having been secret allies of 
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the Muslims all this time, now stepped forward to declare the tribe as 
openly for Muhammad. The Banu Bakr then responded in kind, siding 
with the Quraysh. This did little to enliven the spirits of the Muslims. 

The men were so dejected that Muhammad had to order them re¬ 
peatedly to prepare for the sacrifice of the sacred camels brought 
along for the umrah, even though they had failed to reach Makkah. 
The Prophet led by example, first shaving his head before ordering the 
sacrifices to begin. One of the first camels slaughtered, in plain view of 
the Qurayshi negotiators, was the one that had belonged to Abu Jahl, 
the fallen commander of the Quraysh at the battle of Badr. The camel 
was clearly identifiable by such things as its silver nose ring, and its 
slaughter cut the Qurayshi men deeply.^® In this fashion, Muhammad 
attempted to incite his enemies to violate the treaty, thus granting him 
a casus belli. However, the Quraysh were too cautious for this, instead 
departing the scene in silent rage. 

As the Muslims trekked homeward, Muhammad began to recite 
verses that became the heart of Sura 48, indicating that the Muslims 
had been given a “signal victory.”^^ Despite facing defeat, the Prophet 
quickly developed an information posture to transform it into triumph, 
with the emphasis being that he had received the “willing pledge” of 
death from his men.^® The sira and Tafsir literature also typically in¬ 
terprets this as a victory because it established peace and made the 
Muslims a recognized equal partner with the Quraysh. This opened the 
way for Muslims, especially those outside of Madinah, to now openly 
declare their beliefs and spread them to the Bedouin tribes. However, 
there is an even more important aspect of this event that usually goes 
unnoticed. The critical success here for the Muslims was the failure of 
the Quraysh to win the war. At this decisive moment, had they been 
reasonably unified and resolute, they could have smashed the Muslim 
force in the field, possibly killed the Prophet, and then issued their own 
propaganda poetry to declare that the Muslims were intent on once 
again violating a sacred month to engage in a raid. In this manner they 
could have justified their actions and emerged as the dominant force in 
the Hijaz. Instead, the Quraysh prematurely rushed to negotiate away 
their advantage, largely because of their indecision and the fractures 
within their own leadership. 

But the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah had another interesting conse¬ 
quence as well. A young Muslim named Abu Basir 'Utba bin Asid was 
languishing in captivity in Makkah as the Prophet and his men were 
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returning to Madinah. He managed to engineer his escape, and he natu¬ 
rally rushed to Madinah—with two bounty hunters of the Quraysh hot 
on his trail—arriving three days after the Muslims had returned. Abu 
Basir gained an audience with the Prophet even as the bounty hunters 
arrived, demanding that Muhammad turn Abu Basir over to them per 
the terms of the treaty. Muhammad complied, stating that perhaps Al¬ 
lah would provide a way to escape, along with others held in captivity 
in Makkah. As the bounty hunters led Abu Basir back toward Makkah, 
they foolishly dropped their guard, and the Muslim managed to kill one 
of them, the other fleeing for his life back to Madinah to tell Muham¬ 
mad what had happened. Not long after came Abu Basir, certain that 
his ingenuity in escaping would be praised by the Prophet. 

It is at this point that a few of the early sources seem to twist the 
situation, for they imply that Muhammad, rather than praising the in¬ 
trepid Muslim escapee, decided to send Abu Basir back to the Quraysh 
in compliance to the treaty.^® However, others such as Ibn Ishaq do not 
imply this at all, and al-Waqidi directly states that Muhammad allowed 
Abu Basir to go free where he wished.^® Having heard Muhammad say, 
“Woe is his mother, he would have kindled a war had there been oth¬ 
ers with him,” Abu Basir needed little additional encouragement to flee 
to the coast and become the rallying point for seventy men who fled 
Makkah and who joined him in raiding Qurayshi caravans along the 
western caravan route.®^ 

Abu Basir and his “Band of Seventy” became a Muslim proxy raid¬ 
ing party, at least implicitly supported by Muhammad if not directly 
supplied by him, to wage war upon the Quraysh during the life of the 
Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah. The situation became so serious that the 
Quraysh sent dispatches to the Prophet begging him to take in Abu 
Basir and his companions and thus stop the raids, thereby highlighting 
their own willingness to overlook the treaty violation. The only reason 
why they would have done that is if they were convinced that Abu Basir 
was operating as a proxy for the Prophet, knowing that he had opera¬ 
tional control over this ostensibly renegade force.^^ 

Not only did Muhammad subtly abrogate the treaty with his support 
of Abu Basir, he soon openly violated it as he realized that the Quraysh 
were unable or unwilling to force him to stick to its provisions. A few 
Muslim women in Makkah wanted to migrate to Madinah, and they 
managed to slip away and travel there seeking asylum. Muhammad now 
recited Sura 60:10, stating that believing Muslim women could not be 
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held back in Makkah against their will. Thus, he openly declared that 
Allah had commanded him to violate a key treaty provision. He further 
cited passages that commanded the Muslims to pay back any dowries 
for women that fled to Madinah, and that the Quraysh should pay back 
any dowries of women that had left Islam and fled back to Makkah, the 
latter implying that some women, as per the treaty, had actually left 
Madinah for Makkah.^^ 

What is of interest here is that if Muhammad paid out any dowries, 
this wealth would have come from plunder captured from the Quraysh 
and others. However, if the Quraysh paid back any dowries, this wealth 
would come from their trading operations. Thus, the latter circum¬ 
stance would hurt the Quraysh far more because the wealth came di¬ 
rectly from their business enterprises. In this manner, Muhammad not 
only openly abrogated part of the treaty, thus putting the Quraysh in 
the position of either demanding enforcement or neglecting it, but he 
also brilliantly turned the tables on them by creating a situation where 
he could essentially plunder them once again, even if only in small mea¬ 
sure. In two separate circumstances, the Prophet placed the Quraysh in 
the unenviable position of being unable to enforce the very treaty they 
so willingly rushed into. If the Qurayshi leaders believed that Muham¬ 
mad would now relent and scale back his operations, they were woe¬ 
fully mistaken. 
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The Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah had been a “signal victory” for the Prophet. 
For the Quraysh, the immediate success of having stopped Muham¬ 
mad’s raids was offset by the ongoing trade boycotts against them, the 
rising tide of famine in the city of Makkah, and the unexpected on¬ 
slaught of Abu Basic’s “Band of Seventy” along the western caravan 
route to Syria. Beset by external pressures and facing fractious political 
problems within, the Qurayshi leadership had to realize at this point 
that it was only a matter of time before they would have to come to 
new terms with Muhammad’s movement. Indeed, several key leaders 
did see the handwriting on the wall and determined that it was time to 
seek out greener pastures. 

It has been noted in an earlier chapter that Khalid bin al-Walid may 
have already covertly sided with the Muslims at al-Hudaybiyah. He 
now determined to make his allegiance open and final, and to that end 
proceeded to head north to the city of the Prophet. Along the way he 
encountered ' Amr bin al-As, who, along with Khalid, was an important 
cavalry leader for the Quraysh. 'Amr had already decided to join the 
Muslim cause not long after the Qurayshi failure at the battle of al- 
Khandaq, although he had kept his Islam secret from his closest com¬ 
panions. Later, he realized it was better to serve as a Muslim in Madi- 
nah than go hungry in Makkah. It was on his trip north to Madinah that 
he met up with Khalid. The latter was adamant. “The way has become 
clear. The man is certainly a prophet, and by Allah I’m going to be a 
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Muslim. How much longer should I delay?” Both arrived in Madinah 
to give the Prophet their allegiance, with 'Amr asking if he would be 
forgiven past actions. “Give allegiance, 'Amr, for Islam does away with 
all that preceded it.”^ 

It is difficult to say exactly when Khalid and 'Amr made this trip to 
Madinah. Ibn Ishaq places it around the time of the conquest of the 
Banu Qurayzah, in early 627, while al-Tabari places it around the time 
of the conquest of Khaybar, or late 628. One source places the date as 
late as the spring of 629.^ It is possible that all are partially correct, in 
that the early date may have been Khalid’s initial acceptance of Islam, 
with the Prophet having him return to Makkah to provide intelligence 
and disrupt the councils of the Quraysh. 'The later dates may have been 
when Khalid and 'Amr both decided to at last migrate to Madinah, 
with one source simply confusing the exact time it occurred. 'The fact 
that Khalid is mentioned as being with the Quraysh at al-Hudaybiyah, 
although he may have met up with the Prophet to coordinate action 
with him, could support this view. Moreover, Khalid and 'Amr do not 
show up as leaders of Muslim forces until near the conquest of Makkah. 
If they had migrated earlier to Madinah, it would indicate that either 
the Prophet did not trust them to lead any raids or they did not remain 
and went back to Makkah for a period of time. 

Regardless of exactly when Khalid and 'Amr surrendered to Islam, the 
fact remains that their defection was a significant blow to the Quraysh. 
Both had served as cavalry commanders, and Khalid in particular had 
demonstrated noteworthy talent. It was he who rallied the Qurayshi 
cavalry at the battle of Uhud that turned the tide and led to their vic¬ 
tory over the Muslims. 'The psychological blow was probably as serious 
as the loss of their military talents, and with the deaths of a number of 
important Qurayshi nobles in battle, the people of Makkah would surely 
have had difficulty finding qualified leaders to take their place. 

The Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah had been ratified in January 628. 
Throughout the spring and summer, Muhammad strengthened his po¬ 
sition at home and prepared his forces for future engagements even as 
he allowed Abu Basir to freely engage the Quraysh as his proxy.^ 'The 
Prophet probably had his sights already set on the agricultural settle¬ 
ment of Khaybar to the north, for many of the displaced Jews from 
Madinah had settled there. 'These had a personal score to settle with 
the Muslims, and there is certainly evidence of some agitation coming 
from that quarter. 
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Table 7.1. Operations from the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah to the Conquest of 
Makkah 


Date 

Mission Enemy 

Muslims 

header 

Result 

Aug 628 

Khaybar; Jews 

1,400+ 

Muhammad 

Victory 

?? 

Najd 


Aban bin 

Sa'id 

?? 

Nov 628 

Turbah; Hawazin 

30 

'Umar bin 

al-Khattab 

No Contact 

Nov 628 

Najd; Hawazin 


Abu Baler 

Booty 

Nov 628 

Fadak; Murrah 

30 

Bashir bin 

Sa'd 

Defeat 

Nov 628 

Fadak; Murrah 

200 

Ghalib bin 

'Abdullah 

Punitive 

Dec 628 

Mayfa' ah; 

ThaTabah 

130 

Ghalib bin 
'Abdullah 

Booty 

Jan 629 

Jinab/Yumn; 

Ghatafan 

300 

Bashir bin 

Sa'd 

Booty 

Feb 629 

Makkah; umrah 

2,000 

Muhammad 

Pilgrimage 

Apr 629 

Sulaym 

50 

Ibn Abi 
al-'Awja 

Defeat 

Apr 629 

Al-Kadid; 

Mulawwih (Fayth) 

10 

Ghalib bin 
'Abdullah 

Booty 

May 629 

Dhat Atlah; 

Quda'ah 

15 

Ka'b 

al-Ghifari 

Defeat 

May 629 

Siy; Hawazin 

24 

Shuja 

Booty 

Jul 629 

Mu’tah; Byzantine 
allies 

3,000 

Zayd bin 
Harithah 

Defeat 

Oct 629 

Dhal al-Salasil; 

Bali/Quda'ah 

500 

'Amr bin 

ah'As 

Punitive; No 
Contact 

Sep 629 

Sif al-Bahr 

300 

Abu 

' Ubaydah 

No Contact 

Oct 629 

Khadirah; 

Ghatafan 

16 



Nov 629 

Batn Idam; feint 

8 

Abu Qatadah 

No Contact 

Nov 629 

Makkah; Quraysh 

10,000 

Muhammad 

Victory 






















Muhammad organized a force of about 1,400 to 1,600 men, accom¬ 
panied by 200-horse cavalry.'^ While the cavalry would be largely use¬ 
less in a siege operation, he obviously took them as a security precau¬ 
tion in case the nearby Banu Ghatafan decided to assist the Jews in 
Khaybar. There is no mention as to the number of camels they took for 
transport, though it is probable they would have used every beast they 
could muster. The only food taken was sawiq, dried barley mixed with 
water later to moisten it before it was eaten.® Muhammad probably 
could have mustered more men for the campaign, but it is apparent that 
his supply situation dictated a smaller force. His reasoning was obvious; 
it was far better to effectively supply a small operational force than to 
attempt to push a poorly supplied larger force into harm’s way. The les¬ 
sons learned from this operation, as well as the much larger campaign 
of Tabuk later, would serve Muhammad’s companions well in the years 
ahead. During the Riddah, or Apostates War, after the Prophet’s death 
in 632, Abu Bakr adopted the same strategy of using smaller forces to 
overcome larger, though isolated, enemy armies. 

The distance to Khaybar was about eight barids, or ninety-six miles, 
and would typically take a camel-mounted force four days to reach.® 
We are not told exactly how long the entire operation lasted, but the 
evidence suggests that it was completed in about one month.^ Beyond 
this, the Muslim force would have encountered serious logistical dif¬ 
ficulties, and indeed the sources tell us that they began to feel the ef¬ 
fects of this late in the campaign, mitigated only by the capture of some 
local supplies. The sources provide no evidence of any effort made by 
Muhammad to organize a supply convoy from Madinah to maintain 
his forces in the field, and thus the men were left to what they carried 
or could secure through plunder. Moreover, there is evidence that they 
were already running low on supplies when they arrived.® 

Khaybar was uniquely organized and situated, the city positioned 
on a series of bluffs overlooking a valley below where they had planted 
their date palms. The city was laid out much in the same fashion as 
Madinah, with small subsections individually fortified, presenting 
any attacker with a chessboard maze of winding narrow streets and 
walled off residences that created nests of resistance. In addition, the 
more wealthy men of Khaybar had built themselves fortified homes, or 
castles. Some, like that of the Jew Marhab, were positioned on small 
buttes in the middle of the valley while others were interspersed with 
the rest of the town. There is some dispute in the sources regarding the 
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Table 7.2. Muslim Logistic Lift and Provisions for the Khaybar Campaign 


Category 

Quantity 

Pounds 

Days 

Total lbs 

Logistical Lift (pounds carried) 




Men 

1,600 

20 


32,000 

Women/Servants 

Negligible 




Camels 

1,500 

300 


450,000 

Horses 

200 

200 


40,000 

Total Lift 




522,000 

Provisions (pounds required) 




Food Needed 

1,600 

3 

30 

144,000 

Camel Fodder 

1,500 

10 

30 

450,000 

Horse Fodder 

200 

10 

30 

60,000 

Total Provisions 




654,000 


number of fortifications, with one source indicating only seven. How¬ 
ever, observations by Hamidullah, as well as photographic evidence, 
indicate that there were far more than that, and this would substantiate 
the argument of Ibn Sa'd and others that the forts were numerous.® It 
was also reported that the people of Khaybar could muster a force of 
close to ten thousand fighters, though this would seem to be an exag¬ 
geration unless the number includes any allies they were attempting to 
organize. 

The Muslim army traveled by night to maintain the secrecy of their 
operational objective, and the Prophet assembled his men on the high 
ground to the south of the city to await the dawn. As the sun began to 
rise and the people of the city emerged from their fortified enclaves to 
harvest their dates, they saw the Muslim army approaching. “Allahu 
Akbar!” The Prophet shouted. “Khaibar is destroyed, for whenever we 
approach the land of a people—then what an evil morning for those 
who have been warned.”^^ Terrified, they cried out that Muhammad’s 
army had arrived, even as they fled for the relative safety of their walls. 
Their reaction clearly indicated that they had not been scouting the 
area for the possibility of a Muslim attack and were thus unprepared 
for the siege that followed.^^ Naturally, their surprise at Muhammad’s 
arrival raises the question of how they could be caught unawares if they 
were planning operations against the Muslims. 
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Although Muhammad probably kept his camp farther to the east of 
the city, he moved his army down into the valley so as to dominate the 
maze of fortresses from within.^^ In this way he could severely limit if 
not prevent any direct communications between the fortified sections. 
As a consequence, each portion of the city became effectively isolated, 
allowing the Prophet to concentrate his smaller force on each in turn. 
When the Banu Ghatafan heard that the Muslims had encamped at 
Khaybar, they assembled a force and began to march westward but 
turned back when they heard a rumor of a raid against their settle¬ 
ments.^'^ While nowhere stated in the sources, it is very possible that 
Muhammad had sent his cavalry to launch a feint against the Ghata¬ 
fan, convincing them that a move toward Khaybar was too dangerous. 
Without adequate intelligence and with no coordinating communi¬ 
cations with the Jews, the leaders of the Ghatafan were operationally 
blind. Unable to ascertain the true nature of the situation, they decided 
to defend their own ground and leave Khaybar to its fate. 
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The first fort to be attacked was Na'im, probably situated on a small 
hill in the valley. The Muslims moved forward, protected by a wall of 
shields as the Jews scrambled along the tops of their walls and hurled 
flights of arrows to try to drive them off. Some of the Muslims were 
wounded with their standard bearer, Sa'd bin 'Ubadah, among them. 
Nevertheless, they pressed the attack and the fortress fell, but not after 
Mahmud bin Maslamah was killed when a millstone was tossed from 
above, crushing his skull.The next fortress to fall was that of Qamus, 
the property owned by the late Abu Rafi, who had just recently been 
assassinated. It was possibly situated on the north side of the valley, 
and its surrender yielded a significant number of women and children 
as captives. 

Muhammad suffered frequently from severe migraines, and it was 
at this critical moment that he was incapacitated. Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
bin al-Khattab were in turn delegated the authority to attack the next 
fortress, that of Marhab, situated on a prominent height in the mid¬ 
dle of the valley. Both of their assaults failed, although they probably 
weakened the defenders’ resolve. Muhammad, having recovered some 
from his malady, then gave the banner to his cousin ' Ali bin Abu Talib, 
who launched the third attack on the fort. As the Muslims closed in, 
Marhab personally rode from his fort to challenge any Muslim to in¬ 
dividual combat. Muhammad looked to his men and asked, “Who 
will deal with this fellow?”^® Muhammad bin Maslamah, the brother 
of the slain Mahmud, came forward to volunteer, anxious to avenge 
his brother. The two met with a small tree between them, and gradu¬ 
ally they slashed away at its branches until it was whittled down to a 
stump. Marhab now lunged forward at Muhammad bin Maslamah, his 
sword striking the Muslim’s shield and piercing it. However, Marhab 
was unable to withdraw the blade, allowing the Muslim to respond in 
kind, striking him down.^^ With Marhab dead, his brother Yasir came 
forward to engage in individual combat, and he too fell, having been 
killed by al-Zubayr bin al-'Awwam. 

About ten days into the siege the Muslims’ supplies began to grow 
thin, and some of the men came to Muhammad begging for sustenance, 
material help he simply could not offer.^* Keenly aware that his op¬ 
eration could become a disastrous rout, he prayed that Allah would 
provide supplies from one of the forts, as those already taken had of¬ 
fered very little in the way of provisions. 'The Muslims doubled their 
efforts against the fortress of Sa'b bin Mu'adh, who was defending his 
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walls with five hundred men. At last it fell, and within its walls the 
men found a significant hoard of provisions they desperately needed, 
along with stocks of cloth, finished clothing, and loads of cut timber. 
Among the items seized were twenty to thirty donkeys, which the Mus¬ 
lims in their ravenous hunger promptly slaughtered and prepared to 
eat. Upon seeing this, Muhammad prohibited them from eating donkey 
meat because he considered the meat to be unclean and thus unfit for 
consumption. However, he did consent to have them eat some of their 
horses, and two were quickly consumed, a curious dispensation in light 
of their scarcity.^*^ 

At one point during the operation the Muslims allegedly captured 
several throwing machines, possibly manjaniqs. Demonstrating ini¬ 
tiative and ingenuity, they turned these devices on other forts not yet 
fallen, using them to assist in their reduction. Concurrently, Muslim 
warriors engaged in fierce hand-to-hand fighting at the entrances of 
each castle, possibly using battering rams on a few of these gates. While 
Muhammad did not personally engage in the fight, he was often quite 
close to the action, where one Muslim protected the Prophet with his 
shield even as he fired arrows at the Jews on the walls. For encour¬ 
agement, the Prophet smiled at him.^^ The last two fortresses to fall 
were al-Watih and al-Sulalim, and with their surrender the resistance 
in Khaybar collapsed and the Muslims emerged victorious. Despite the 
intensity of the fighting, only fifteen to seventeen Muslims were killed 
in action while ninety-three Jews died.^^ 

As the action in Khaybar was winding down, Muhammad had 
brought before him a very important prisoner. This was Kinanah bin 
al-Rabi bin Abu al-Huqayq, a relation of the previously assassinated 
Abu Rah and a leader of Khaybar and treasurer of the Banu al-Nadir, ex¬ 
iled from Madinah by the Prophet three years prior. When questioned 
about the al-Nadir’s wealth, Kinanah denied having any knowledge of 
where it was. Even when someone pointed out that he had a habit of 
visiting a certain ruin every morning, he still denied its existence. “Do 
you know,” the Prophet asked him, “that if we find you have it I shall kill 
you?” Kinanah gave his assent. Muhammad dispatched a team to dig 
in the area and some of the treasure was found. When confronted as 
to where the rest was, Kinanah still refused to divulge its whereabouts, 
and the Prophet ordered him to be tortured. Al-Zubayr bin al-' Awwam 
used flint and steel to slowly burn a hole into Kinanah’s chest until he 
was almost dead, yet the stubborn man refused to talk. At that point. 
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Kinanah was too far gone to provide any information, and Muhammad 
handed him over to Muhammad bin Maslamah who beheaded him in 
revenge for his brother who was killed at the Na'im fort.^^ 

The Muslim victory at Khaybar was a close-run thing, far more op¬ 
erationally risky than the sources would intimate. There is ample evi¬ 
dence that in this battle, the first offensive siege in which the Muslims 
engaged, they ran a serious risk of exhausting their supplies and being 
forced to withdraw, just as the Quraysh had during the earlier siege of 
Madinah. There is no direct evidence to indicate that Muhammad had 
learned from the failure of others in previous actions, but it is plausible 
to believe that he did. As a combatant commander, the Prophet was 
resourceful enough to analyze the reason for failure in others and to re¬ 
verse the situation to learn from them. It is also interesting to contrast 
Muhammad’s operations at Khaybar with that of the Quraysh during 
the siege of Madinah. During the siege of Khaybar Muhammad dog¬ 
gedly pushed his lieutenants and men to engage in high-risk combat 
operations to achieve a rapid victory; in contrast, the Qurayshi warriors 
almost went out of their way to avoid serious combat during the siege 
of Madinah. 

Concurrently, it could be argued that the Jews of Khaybar failed mis¬ 
erably, but such an assessment would be made only through hindsight. 
One could hardly blame the various Jewish clans and families for hun¬ 
kering down behind their walls and waiting for the besieging Muslims 
to encounter their own supply problems. After all, had not Muhammad 
done the same to the Quraysh at Madinah? Nevertheless, to simply rely 
upon fortifications in any circumstance is a shortsighted operational 
plan, and the failure of the Jewish leaders was their apparent lack of 
foresight to develop contingency plans should things not turn out as 
they had hoped. As some of their forts began to fall, it was incumbent 
upon them to seize the initiative and sally from their sanctuaries and 
take on the Muslims in direct combat. Lack of direct communication 
between the various fortified zones, the bane of the way in which many 
towns were arranged in Arabia at that time meant that it was next to 
impossible to coordinate any action between themselves. This allowed 
each fort to be reduced piecemeal by a force that was smaller than the 
opposition’s whole but sufficient against the disparate parts. 

The fall of Khaybar came as a stunning shock to the Quraysh, es¬ 
pecially since Muhammad had authorized one of his men to travel 
to Makkah and spread disinformation while attempting to secure his 
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property there. As the last fort fell, the Prophet allowed al-Hajjaj bin 
'Hat al-Sulami to go to Makkah and collect money that he had dis¬ 
tributed in various projects to Makkan merchants. Before departing, 
he even secured permission from the Prophet to tell lies to aide in the 
retrieval of his wealth. When he arrived in Makkah, al-Hajjaj told the 
Quraysh that the Jews had defeated the Muslims and captured Muham¬ 
mad, news they received with much joy and jubilation. This false report 
actually helped to facilitate the recovery of al-Hajjaj’s money.^^ Another 
angle he played was to ask the Makkans to help him collect his money 
because he wished to travel north and purchase some of the captured 
Muslims before the merchants beat him to it. Al-Hajjaj even went so 
far as to deceive his wife by telling her this same story, for she was still 
residing in Makkah and had no clue that he had become a Muslim. 

When Muhammad’s uncle, al-Abbas, heard the news he went to al- 
Hajjaj to clarify the facts. The two met secretly after al-Hajjaj had col¬ 
lected his money. He told al-Abbas the truth, stating that the town had 
been captured and plundered by the Muslims, and that Muhammad 
was now married to the daughter of Khaybar’s leader. When al-Ab- 
bas expressed surprise, al-Hajjaj revealed that he had become a secret 
Muslim, and he asked al-Abbas to keep this hidden for three nights, 
long enough for al-Hajjaj to make his escape. After the three nights 
al-Abbas scented himself and put on his robe to circumambulate the 
ka' bah. When the Quraysh saw him they were astonished by his calm 
demeanor after receiving such bad news about his nephew. When con¬ 
fronted, al-Abbas told them what really happened, and even who told 
him. The Quraysh were infuriated, declaring that an enemy had been 
in their midst and yet escaped.^^ But more than that, the Quraysh had 
just been through a psychological wringer, having first heard news of 
the Muslim defeat only to have their hopes dashed by the terrible reality 
that Muhammad had just conquered one of the great cities of the Hijaz. 

The Jews of Khaybar, having now been defeated and subjugated by 
the Muslims, approached Muhammad with a suggestion. Because the 
Muslims had neither the skill nor the manpower to work the date palm 
groves, perhaps they should remain and work as tenant farmers, pro¬ 
viding the Muslims half of the produce annually. Muhammad approved 
of their suggestion on the one condition that he could expel them for 
any reason.^® While he left them to work the land, he made sure that 
they surrendered any gold or silver to him, even executing those who 
refused to divulge any treasure troves.^^ 
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Muhammad took the time to relax and enjoy the well-earned vic¬ 
tory by sitting down to eat a meal of lamb with some of his compan¬ 
ions. His favorite piece was the shoulder, but, unknown to them, the 
Jewish woman who had prepared the meal had poisoned the meat. 
As the Prophet put the meat in his mouth, he realized something 
was wrong with it and spat it out. Unfortunately, a companion swal¬ 
lowed a piece and died. When the woman was confronted why she 
took such a risk, she cleverly declared that if Muhammad was indeed a 
prophet, he would have survived the attempt to poison him. By doing 
so she now realized he was the true prophet of Allah. Some sources 
indicate that Muhammad forgave her, though Ibn Sa'd states that she 
was put to death, this being the “approved version” of the incident.^® 

The booty was divided up, including the land holdings of the city, 
with each foot soldier receiving a single share and each horseman re¬ 
ceiving a double share. Enough foodstuffs were seized as to allow the 
Prophet to establish extensive annual food allotments to his wives that 
came to approximately twenty-four thousand pounds of dates and 
twenty-four thousand pounds of barley.^^ Moreover, his wives and men 
received immediate gifts of dates and barley. Al-Abbas alone received 
twenty-eight thousand pounds of dates, and this while still residing in 
Makkah ostensibly as a loyal Qurayshi. ' Ali bin Abu Talib and his wife 
Fatima received fourteen thousand pounds of dates and twenty-eight 
thousand pounds barley.®^ The evidence available mentions very little 
regarding gold or silver seized, which was not surprising since the peo¬ 
ple of Khaybar had apparently expended considerable sums of money 
to prepare for war with Muhammad. As for Muhammad, he selected 
the beautiful Safiyah, the wife of the late tortured treasurer Kinanah, for 
himself®^ 

Khaybar became an example to other towns in the region that had 
far less ability to defend against the Muslim expansion. Fadak, located 
just to the south of Khaybar, decided to reach terms with the Prophet 
at once, pledging to support the same deal granted to the Jewish sur¬ 
vivors at Khaybar while also agreeing to pay the special protection tax, 
the jizyah, to maintain their own religious identity. Fadak became fay, 
or the Prophet’s private property, from which he could draw ongoing 
sustenance for his own family as well as the needy of his clan, the Banu 
Hashim.®® In addition, as the Prophet marched back to Madinah, settle¬ 
ments in the Wadi al-Qura and the people of Taima surrendered as 
well. This, along with the property of the Banu al-Nadir and his portion 
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of Khaybar, provided the Prophet his first significant foundation of 
wealth to support his movement, giving him the means to grant ongo¬ 
ing largess to select individuals who offered the greatest allegiance. 

With Khaybar subdued, Muhammad turned his attention against a 
branch of the Banu Hawazin, situated to the southeast of Madinah, 
sending a raiding party of thirty men under 'Umar bin al-Khattab, who 
at last was assigned to lead a raid.^^ However, no contact was made 
when the intended victims vacated the area. This operation was in con¬ 
junction with a raid led by Abu Bakr against another branch of the 
Hawazin to the east of Madinah. He managed to capture some of the 
people of the tribe and brought them back to the Prophet, including a 
very beautiful woman that Muhammad used to pay a ransom to receive 
back some Muslim prisoners held in Makkah.^^ 

Despite Muhammad’s success, some of the branches of tribes that 
had made agreements with the Muslims attempted to break away and 
pursue their own independent policy. One of these was the Banu Mur- 
rah located near Fadak. Having heard the rumblings of such, Muham¬ 
mad sent Bashir bin Sa'd al-Ansari, along with thirty men, to investigate 
the situation. Apparently, the men of the Murrah, having some under¬ 
standing of the Muslim method of warfare, used their livestock as bait. 
The Muslims fell for it, driving the camels and goats off in ostensible 
triumph. Instead, the Muslims were tracked and ambushed during the 
night, with most of them killed and the animals recovered by the tribe. 
As a consequence, the Prophet commissioned an immediate punitive 
action against the Murrah. Sending out two hundred men under Ghalib 
bin 'Abdullah al-Laythi, they departed having heard Muhammad’s in¬ 
structions that if victorious “do not show leniency to them.’’^® The raid 
was reasonably successful as they seized camels and killed some of the 
tribesmen. 

From the end of 628 to the middle of 629, Muhammad focused his 
raids on some of the key tribes nearby that had so far remained re¬ 
calcitrant to his agenda. As the word calling these tribes to Islam had 
already gone forth, the Prophet had no qualms about issuing orders 
to take some of them by surprise. Each of these raids was designed to 
despoil these stubborn tribes—particularly the Ghatafan, Hawazin, and 
Sulaym—sufficiently to drive them into acquiescence. By February 629, 
the Prophet had to be sufficiently pleased with the performance of his 
men, as most of the operations had enjoyed reasonable success. It had 
now been a year since the signing of the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah, so 
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the Prophet gave orders for his men to prepare to embark on another 
umrah to Makkah. Up to two thousand men mobilized for this event, 
along with a host of sacred camels and other beasts for the sacrifice. 
Early sources indicate that camels were scarce at this time, thus the 
Prophet allowed his men to sacrifice oxen.^^ However, what the sources 
do not indicate is that the Prophet probably had sufficient camels but 
that he wanted to maintain them as transport for future operations and 
not expend them as a sacrifice. 

Besides having sacrificial beasts, the Prophet ensured that his men 
went fully armed with swords, coats of mail, and spears loaded on 
camels, along with at least one hundred horsemen.^^ By doing this, the 
Prophet was in violation of the treaty’s provision that he would return 
for the umrah one year later with but sheathed swords alone for self- 
defense. However, Muhammad had prepared to maintain the spirit of 
the treaty, even if he violated its letter. 

As the force approached Makkah, the Quraysh were terrified, for 
they interpreted this as an invading army armed to the teeth. Yet they 
were too afraid to move on the Prophet to demand that he abide by 
the treaty. They did not have to bother, for outside the sacred area, the 
Prophet’s column met up with the supply column carrying some of the 
weapons, and there he ordered the latter to remain behind under a 
guard of two hundred men while the remainder proceeded unarmed 
into the city. As they entered, one of the Prophet’s companions was 
holding the halter of the Prophet’s camel while reciting poetic verse: 

Get out of his way, you unbelievers, make way. 

Every good thing goes with His apostle. 

O Eord I believe in his word. 

I know God’s truth in accepting it. 

We will fight you about its interpretation. 

As we have fought you about its revelation. 

With strokes that will remove heads from shoulders. 

And make friend unmindful of friend.^* 

Such words were clearly a taunt against the Quraysh that was so 
offensive that even 'Umar bin al-Khattab protested, convincing Mu¬ 
hammad to urge his companion to instead recite “there is no god but 
Allah alone. He supported His servant, honoured his army, defeated his 
enemies alone.’’^^ The Quraysh evacuated the city for the mountains to 
the northwest, and for three days they were subjected to the repeated 
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sound of the adhan coming from the roof of the ka' bah as the Muslims 
engaged in the rituals of sacrifice and fellowship. When they first ar¬ 
rived, Muhammad knew that his men were physically weak from pre¬ 
vious deprivations and illness, so he ordered them to sprint about the 
ka' bah when they were visible to the Quraysh while on the opposite 
side they could slow to a walk. In this way he strove to give his enemies 
the impression that his men were physically strong.^*^ 

Muhammad and his men remained in the city three full days, and 
while there, assisted by his uncle al-Abbas, he married Maymunah bint 
al-Harith from the Banu Hilal.^^ Because of this marriage, established 
before entering the city, the Prophet determined to stay longer than 
the prescribed three days stipulated by the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah. 
Indeed, this could have been his very intention, which would have again 
put the Quraysh in the position of having once more allowed the treaty 
to be violated. During the late morning of the fourth day, Qurayshi 
representatives came to the Prophet and told him that his time was 
up. Muhammad then proffered his offer of a marriage feast, but the 
Quraysh were adamant. “We don’t need your food, so get out.”^^ Leav¬ 
ing his new wife in the care of a companion, the Prophet and his men 
departed for Madinah. 

The “fulfilled umrah” was a propaganda triumph for Muhammad. 
The Quraysh, unable or unwilling to enforce the terms of the Treaty of 
al-Hudaybiyah, now had to undergo the humiliation of the Muslims ar¬ 
riving fully armed on the frontier of the sacred area. They had to listen 
to the din and cry of the Muslims as they engaged in the festivities of the 
occasion, while concurrently they received no visible financial gain for 
their pilgrimage.^^ When the Prophet returned to Madinah, he at once 
decided to increase pressure on his neighbors to compel their submis¬ 
sion. During the months of April and May he launched four operations, 
one against the Banu Sulaym, the next against the Banu al-Mulawwih, a 
probe to the frontier of Syria at Dhat Atlah, and a raid against the Banu 
Hawazin.'^^ Two of the raids met defeat, while the other two managed 
to collect some plunder. These raids were minor affairs, and one in par¬ 
ticular, the one toward Syria, may have been more for reconnaissance 
purposes. As it was, the Prophet was already planning a much larger 
raid to advance north. 

Why Muhammad would choose to send another raid of three thou¬ 
sand men to the Syrian frontier seems inexplicable on the surface. 
There was really nothing to gain for him to antagonize the Christian 
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Arab allies of the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius, especially since he had 
still not subdued Makkah. Ostensibly, the cause for this raid was pu¬ 
nitive since members of the Banu Ghassan, Christianized Arabs and 
allies to the Byzantine emperor, had ambushed one of Muhammad’s 
emissaries.'^^ Yet to make such a move with such a large force, in es¬ 
sence the core of his army was to stake much on a mission with little 
return. The best explanation for this move can be found in what was 
postulated in a previous chapter—that Muhammad was now beginning 
to receive tangible support from Sasanid sources, and this support de¬ 
manded that he launch some type of operation northward to relieve the 
pressure of Byzantine forces that had already driven deeply into Persian 
territory. That the operation as launched was already too late to help 
the beleaguered Sasanids does not negate this theory, for the slowness 
of communications as well as the desire of many Sasanids to rise from 
the ashes of their shattered empire can be ample reason why they would 
demand that Muhammad engage in such a hazardous operation and 
open another front against their long-time foe.^® 

The Prophet was certainly worried about the risky nature of this 
mission, for he placed Zayd bin Harithah, his former adopted son, in 
command with two men as assistants below him. If one was killed, the 
others in turn would automatically be hailed as the new commander 
of the force. This was the first recorded time Muhammad established 
such a procedure. While the three thousand men who went on the mis¬ 
sion were not the maximum that Muhammad could muster, they did 
represent the lion’s share of his fighting force. Thus, if he was engaging 
in a punitive raid simply to avenge an envoy, he was risking a sizeable 
force on a lengthy mission for very limited results. The logistical lift 
for the campaign would have had to have been twice that of Khaybar, 
and because the trip would take close to twenty-five days, the men 
would also need a way station in between to resupply or would need 
to scrounge whatever they could find nearby.^^ Thus, this operation to 
Mu’tah in Syria represented the most ambitious campaign Muham¬ 
mad had launched yet, but with benefits that simply did not match the 
risk. The one thing that mitigated this risk was the fact that some on 
the raid knew the western caravan route quite well and could therefore 
find places to pick up additional supplies. 

The men departed in late July or early August, moving north during 
one of the hottest months of the year.'^® Nevertheless, they managed to 
reach the area of Mu’tah just east of the Dead Sea only to encounter 
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the largest force they had ever seen. The sources might be exaggerat¬ 
ing the size of the enemy army, for they indicate that the Muslim force 
engaged at least one hundred thousand Byzantines and their Ghassan 
allies.It is difficult to say how many Byzantine troops were really in 
the area at the time. Heraclius had just finished his conquest of Sasanid 
lands, and his army was in the process of transitioning homeward, as 
well as reoccupying lands now vacated by the Sasanid troops. It may 
have been that the Byzantine camp, near Karak in modern day Jordan, 
was a waypoint for soldiers to assemble. The local commander was the 
vicarius Theodore, the deputy of the Praetorian Prefect, who received 
aid from a Qurayshi spy to understand Muslim tactics and behaviors as 
he assembled forces to deal with this new threat. 

When Zayd realized how seriously he was outnumbered, he and his 
men sheltered on a reverse slope for several days and out of sight of the 
enemy scouts, debating what they should do. A few suggested that they 
dispatch a rider to Madinah to ask Muhammad for reinforcements. 
However, it would take the messenger almost a week to get there, and 
then it would take time for the army to assemble and march north, 
thus necessitating a delay of up to a month before they arrived. This 
suggestion was clearly impractical. The other obvious suggestion, not 
openly mentioned in the sources, was simply to withdraw; few in coun¬ 
sel would have believed that a retreat would be seen as unseemly in 
light of the seriousness of the situation. But it was 'Abdullah bin Rawa- 
hah’s advice that carried the day. He boldly suggested that they came 
there either for victory or martyrdom, that either was fine with him, 
and that they should attack. The others at length concurred. The next 
morning they deployed and began to advance when they encountered 
a large force of Byzantine and Arab troops moving swiftly toward them. 
During their vacillation, Theodore had seized the initiative to launch 
his own attack.^® 

The Muslim force fell back to the village of Mu’tah, establishing a 
center under Zayd and two wings, the right under Qutbah bin Qatadah 
and the left under 'Abayah bin Malik.^^ The battle opened with hurled 
javelins and other missiles, and Zayd, apparently standing alone at the 
front of the men, fell beneath a hail of missiles, wounded and bleed¬ 
ing to death. The second in command, Ja'far bin Abu Talib, Muham¬ 
mad’s cousin and the older brother of' Ali, advanced to take the banner 
while still mounted on his horse. As the battle closed in around him, 
he dismounted and hamstrung his beast, indicating he had no intent 
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on retreat. He fell in the first skirmishes, with anywhere from fifty to 
ninety wounds on his body, the fatal one literally slicing him in half.^^ 
At last, nervous and hesitant, 'Abdullah threw himself into the fray 
after discarding a piece of meat offered by his cousin, crying out, “And 
you are [still] in this world!”^^ After shedding his armor he charged for¬ 
ward with a spear and was quickly overwhelmed by the mass of enemy 
spears and blades. 

With their three commanders dead and the enemy closing in, the 
Muslim army began to waver. On the right flank, Qutbah managed to 
launch a sharp counterattack that claimed the life of the commander 
of the Byzantine Arab auxiliary troops, but this was simply too little 
against the greater mass before them.®^ The Muslim army collapsed and 
broke, scattering in all directions to flee their pursuing foe. Khalid bin 
al-Walid, now openly working with the Muslims, had accompanied the 
army but without being given any responsibility. The command of the 
army now fell to him by desperate acclamation, and he fought a fierce 
rearguard action, shattering nine swords in his hands in the process.®® 
Part of the army managed to remain on the field through the night, and 
the next morning he planned to meet the enemy once more with an 
altered order of battle. The enemy forces, now probably just Byzantine 
Arab auxiliaries, believed that the Muslims had been reinforced and 
thus withdrew.®® 

The psychologically shattered Muslim army now abandoned the field 
rather than attempting a suicidal pursuit. During this fight it is hard 
to imagine that only a few were killed in action, but a Muslim source 
indicates only eight died, although one Christian source claims that 
they had destroyed most of the Muslim army.®^ The truth may be some¬ 
where in between. Despondent, they slowly slogged their way back to 
Madinah only to be met by the women of the town who scorned them 
for having fled the battle and not being martyred. Muhammad rebuked 
them, well aware that he could ill-afford to lose some of his best men in 
such a futile venture. Within, he had his own turmoil to face, as messen¬ 
gers had already brought him news of the death of Zayd and Ja'far even 
before the return of the army. Mu’tah represented Muhammad’s first 
serious offensive effort outside of the immediate sphere of Madinah. It 
had been a failure, but that did not mean the Prophet did not learn from 
it. For one, he had learned that Khalid bin al-Walid was a real asset to 
his movement, even though he was a relatively new Muslim. It would 
only make sense to place more responsibility on the former Qurayshi 
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cavalry commander. Additional reflection also convinced the Prophet 
to give Khalid’s comrade in arms, 'Amr bin al-'As, a chance to prove 
himself in an operation. Another learning point surely had something 
to do with supply. The sheer dynamic of moving three thousand men 
close to six hundred miles, while similar in some respects to moving a 
trading caravan to Syria, represented a significantly greater problem 
that involved maintaining a large force in the field. These lessons would 
not go unheeded, although it would take at least one major operation 
later for the lessons to bear fruit. 

Muhammad allowed his men to rest for several months and he 
worked to integrate newcomers to his movement. The Banu Sulaym 
had at last decided to embrace Islam and declare their allegiance to 
the Prophet, and as this tribe had a significant element of horsemen 
to their credit, such an alliance gave the Prophet a very strong mobile 
combat element when mixed with the two hundred or more horsemen 
he already had. As October came, Muhammad received a report that 
a distant tribe to the north, the Banu Quda'ah, had planned to attack 
Madinah. He summoned 'Amr bin al-'As and appointed him the com¬ 
mander of a force of five hundred men with thirty horse cavalry. 'This 
operation was unique in several ways. First, 'Amr had only recently 
converted to Islam and to this date had not demonstrated anything 
significant regarding his sacrifice for his new-found religion. 'The next 
item that was unique was that Muhammad granted him a force of horse 
cavalry, for prior to this the use of cavalry had only been during opera¬ 
tions led directly by the Prophet. 

These dispositions had to raise questions within the ranks of some of 
his more faithful companions. Why would the Prophet so quickly pro¬ 
mote a newcomer who once opposed Islam? Why would he grant him 
a special privilege for his field command that others had not received? 
There is no doubt that 'Amr was a talented field officer, a point he am¬ 
ply demonstrated when he fought for the Quraysh. That Muhammad 
would grant such significant responsibility to a new convert indicates a 
high level of trust, something that must have been developed or gained 
through either special insight or a deep understanding of the person¬ 
ality of the man in question. With this in mind, the Prophet was not 
willing to give 'Amr a loose rein, assigning Abu Bakr and 'Umar bin 
al-Khattab to accompany the operation.®® Since these men were not in 
command, it is apparent that they served the capacity of the modern- 
day political officer in some armies. Muhammad longed to use ' Amr’s 
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military abilities but wanted to ensure his loyalty by assigning key po¬ 
litical leaders to watch him. The operation was partially punitive and 
managed to disperse the enemy forces assembling in the north. 

Even at this late date and after a number of years of conducting raids, 
the Muslims still had much to learn about logistics. Indeed, logistical 
matters still represented their weakest link when conducting opera¬ 
tions. This was amply illustrated by a raid, composed of three hundred 
men under Abu 'Ubaydah bin al-Jarrah, to punish a tribe along the sea 
coast while also attempting to ambush a Qurayshi caravan.^^ The men 
were issued scanty rations and at one point were down to only one date 
per day. They failed to make contact with their intended targets even 
as they were reduced to eating the leaves from trees and a few camels 
that one of their men managed to purchase. The raid was to the point of 
logistical disaster when a large fish, possibly a whale, was found washed 
up on the beach. The famished warriors gorged themselves on its flesh 
for a number of days until they recovered their strength sufficiently to 
trek back to Madinah.®° 

By the time Abu 'Ubaydah’s raid returned to Madinah, Muhammad 
was ready to make his second attempt at Makkah. He now had several 
allies to rely upon, although many of the neighboring tribes remained 
aloof With his plans complete, he now only needed a casus belli to 
launch his attack. He was provided this by the ill-advised conduct of 
some of the Quraysh, with the flames fanned by Muhammad’s special 
agents in Makkah who would strive to ensure that the Prophet would 
have his chance. To understand how this developed, it is necessary to 
begin with some background. 

The Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah, ratified almost two years earlier, had 
openly exposed the Banu Khuza'ah as the supporters of Muhammad. 
At the same time, the Banu Bakr had sided with the Quraysh. While the 
Khuza'ah resided outside of Makkah, they had agents within the city. 
One of these was Budayl bin Warqa, who had become a clandestine 
supporter of Muhammad and had moved into Makkah to run his busi¬ 
ness and watch the Quraysh. Budayl, as an operative representing the 
Muslim cause, would now play a pivotal role in a brewing war by proxy 
that would open up Makkah to being attacked by the Muslims. 

With the treaty established, one of the branches of the Banu Bakr de¬ 
cided to use the period of peace to attempt to take revenge for the pre¬ 
vious killing of one of their men by the Banu Khuza'ah. They attacked 
some of the men at one of their wells, killing one and thus sparking a 
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small war. In preparing for this attack, the Bakr had secretly received lo¬ 
gistical support from elements of the Quraysh in the form of weapons, 
and some Quraysh had even fought with their ally undercover. As this 
fight intensified, the men of the Bakr-Quraysh coalition drove some of 
the Khuza'ah into the sacred area surrounding Makkah. Some in the 
coalition now attempted to temper the moment by reminding everyone 
that they were in the area of Makkah where no fighting was allowed. 
However, the leader of the Bakr party cried out that since “you used to 
steal in the sacred area, won’t you take vengeance in it?”^^ Obviously, 
precedents established by both the Quraysh and Muhammad had in¬ 
fluenced the decision making at this point. If the Prophet could raid in 
the sacred area and violate the sacred months, then why could not the 
Banu Bakr? With such steel-trap logic, the Bakr drove the Khuza'ah 
to fall back for safety on their prepositioned secret agents residing in 
Makkah, particularly Budayl. The Khuza'ah then appealed to Muham¬ 
mad for help. 

The first to arrive in Madinah was 'Amr bin Salim al-Khuza'i of 
one of the tribe’s branches to ask Muhammad to maintain their old 
alliance and come to Makkah with his army. Muhammad was surely 
aware of the grievances of the Banu Bakr during the development of 
the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah, yet he did nothing to resolve the issue. 
Instead, he allowed it to simmer, relying upon hotheads within the 
tribes to create conflict that he could exploit. Even as Muhammad was 
promising support, Budayl showed up with a number of other men 
from the Khuza'ah, providing the Prophet a full report, naturally from 
the Khuza'ah’s perspective, on what had transpired. Having completed 
what amounted to a propaganda mission, they left for Makkah, and in 
the process stumbled upon Abu Sufyan, the key leader of the Quraysh, 
who was traveling to Madinah to negotiate with Muhammad regard¬ 
ing the growing conflict. He asked Budayl from whence he came, and 
Budayl denied that he had traveled to Madinah. Instead, he claimed he 
had come from the seacoast on a matter of business. As they separated, 
Abu Sufyan knew that if Budayl and his companions had been to Ma¬ 
dinah, they would have fed their camels on dates, the pits showing up 
within the droppings. Breaking open one of the pieces of dung, Abu 
Sufyan saw the date stone within. “By God, I swear Budayl has come 
from Muhammad.’’®^ At last, but all too late, the light of understanding 
was dawning on the Qurayshi leader. He now hastened to Madinah. 
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When Abu Sufyan arrived after three days of traveling, he first went 
to visit his daughter who was one of the wives of the Prophet. She 
treated him coldly. He then attempted to meet with Muhammad, but he 
would not negotiate. Abu Sufyan pleaded with him, stating that he had 
not been present at the signing of the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah, but was 
now calling on the Prophet to renew the terms and maintain the peace. 
Muhammad then asked him cryptically what had caused the need to 
make any changes, stating that he was willing to abide by the original 
agreement and warning Abu Sufyan about making alterations.^'^ In this 
manner, Muhammad used moral inversion to place the blame for the 
abrogation of the treaty on the Quraysh while completely ignoring his 
own previous violations. Having never challenged these, Abu Sufyan 
was in no position to object. 

Desperate, Abu Sufyan turned to Abu Bakr to intervene, but he too 
refused to speak to him. With growing panic, he next went to 'Umar 
bin al-Khattab and then to ' Ali bin Abu Talib, all in vain. Only the latter 
spoke to him, simply saying that if Muhammad had made his decision 
on something, it was impossible to change his mind. He then advised 
Abu Sufyan to declare himself a protector of men, meaning that he 
would be the guarantor of safety for any who wished to remain neutral. 
The Qurayshi leader asked if this would suffice, and 'Ali could only re¬ 
ply that there was nothing else he could do. With that said, Abu Sufyan 
went to the Prophet’s mosque and loudly declared that he was now the 
protector between men; he then hurried back to Makkah, arriving five 
days later. 

The leaders of Makkah had to have been astonished when they heard 
the news Abu Sufyan brought. When he told the others on the mala ’ 
what he had done, even though Muhammad had not even endorsed his 
actions, the elders cried out that 'Ali bin Abu Talib had simply made a 
fool of him and that his declaration had no value. “We know none more 
foolish than [you],” they jeered. “[You] ... bring us neither war that we 
may be warned, nor peace that we may feel safe.”®^ In essence, what Abu 
Sufyan had done was to declare a unilateral peace—that the Quraysh 
would in effect offer no resistance if Muhammad attacked. 'This was an 
open invitation, and Muhammad was not slow in taking advantage of 
it. While he was already determined to attack Makkah, Abu Sufyan’s 
declaration only threw the door open wide. Muhammad moved quickly 
to organize his men for the attack and sent messages to the surrounding 
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tribes calling on them to join him. The Prophet did not even wait for 
some of his allies to reach him at Madinah but instead began marching 
south with some joining him on the way.^® 

Despite his intent, Muhammad was determined to keep the Quraysh 
in the dark as to his true objective. After all, he had conducted other 
raids prior where the Quraysh thought Makkah was the objective but it 
was not. As the preparations were nearing completion, his intelligence 
service picked up information that one of the veterans of the battle of 
Badr, Hatib bin Abu Balta, had sent a dispatch to some people he knew 
in Makkah asking them to watch after his property and protect it from 
being plundered when the Muslims attacked.®^ The letter was carried 
by a woman who concealed it in her hair. Muhammad sent 'Ali bin 
Abu Talib with a team of men to track her down and demand the letter. 
When found outside Madinah, she initially denied the accusation. 'Ali 
threatened first to strip her bodily and then to even kill her if she did 
not produce the letter. Under this kind of pressure she pulled it from 
her hair and handed it over.®® 'Umar bin al-Khattab was furious when 
he learned of this breach in security and demanded the right to cut off 
Hatib’s head. Muhammad interceded on behalf of the frightened Mus¬ 
lim, stating that as a veteran of Badr, Allah may have already forgiven 
him any future indiscretions. As for Hatib, his defense was simple and 
irrefutable—he was not connected to the Quraysh and had no relatives 
there. Thus, he had no one there to watch over and protect his property 
as the other Muslims had. 

Hatib’s statement provides insight into an aspect of Muhammad’s 
insurgency operations against Makkah that is largely overlooked. Many 
of the Muhajirun, including the Prophet, had family still residing in 
Makkah. These family members, acting on the basis of loyalty first to 
family before clan and tribe, typically took steps to watch out for their 
seemingly wayward family members who had flocked to Madinah to 
be with the Prophet. Essentially, these family members became part 
of a loosely organized fifth column within Makkah, and at minimum 
supported the property claims of their relatives now living in Madi¬ 
nah. Some were almost certainly more active in supporting Muham¬ 
mad’s cause, possibly sending intelligence and other resources to the 
Prophet and his men, some of that based on the generated wealth of 
that very property in Makkah.®® 'The former would indirectly under¬ 
mine the efforts of Qurayshi leaders who attempted to stave off Mu¬ 
hammad’s claims on the city, while the latter were active agents focused 
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on bringing the downfall of the current regime. The Qurayshi failure 
had not only been one of defeating Muhammad in the field or destroy¬ 
ing his base in Madinah, but also in failing to suppress or eliminate the 
fifth column within their own city. 

In addition to suppressing information leaks from Madinah, Mu¬ 
hammad took an additional step to deceive the Quraysh of his inten¬ 
tions. He dispatched an eight-man raiding team under Abu Qatadah 
bin Rib'i to launch a feint to the east. After this team departed, the 
Prophet took his growing army and began to march south, although 
it was already ten days into the month of Ramadan and the men were 
fasting. To raise the necessary manpower, he emptied Madinah, leaving 
behind only a very small detachment to handle security and adminis- 
tration.^^ By the time he was near Makkah, he had mustered a force of 
ten thousand men and one thousand horsemen.^^ Makkah, the long- 
sought for prize, was now within his grasp. 

As a city Makkah was extremely vulnerable to an attack. Like almost 
every city in the Hijaz, it had no ring wall, but unlike others it lacked the 
basic character of the fortified communities one would find in places 
such as Khaybar or Madinah. This was in large measure due to the fact 
that Makkah was populated mostly by the Quraysh, and therefore had 
little tribal competition within its environs. In addition, it would ap¬ 
pear that for too many years the Quraysh had relied upon their ability 
to organize a sufficient defensive force, along with a network of ac¬ 
tive coalitions, to keep Makah protected from attack. Therefore, any 
type of strategy that would have emphasized fortifications had been 
neglected. However, boycotts engineered by Muhammad, coupled with 
the strangulation of trade along the western caravan route, had signifi¬ 
cantly damaged their ability to raise the support they now so desper¬ 
ately needed. Had Makkah been fortified as Madinah was, it is unlikely 
Muhammad could have conquered the city for he probably would not 
have had the means to maintain his men in the field, encountering the 
same logistical problems, or worse, as at Khaybar. Instead, the Quraysh 
were isolated and alone as Muhammad’s army closed in. 

The Qurayshi leadership was paralyzed and unable to act, even to 
the point that they failed to post patrols to the north. As Muhammad’s 
army neared, they were completely ignorant of his true whereabouts, 
and it was at this point that Budayl bin Warqa took Abu Sufyan and a 
companion traveling in an attempt to locate Muhammad’s army and 
ascertain what was going on. Abu Sufyan certainly realized by this time 
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that Budayl was the Prophet’s agent, and he may have been relying upon 
this in an effort to meet with Muhammad for one last chance at a ne¬ 
gotiated settlement. Traveling in the dark along a well-traveled route, 
they came upon the Muslim army. Muhammad had ordered every man 
to build an individual fire, thus giving the impression to any Qurayshi 
scout that the Muslim army was four or five times its actual strength.^^ 
When Abu Sufyan saw the thousands of fires in the distance he gasped 
in surprise. Taking his cue, Budayl said that “these, by God, are (the fires 
of) Khuza'a which war has kindled.’’^^ Abu Sufyan protested, saying 
that the Banu Khuza'ah could not muster such a force. 

As if by prearrangement, al-Abbas just happened to ride up in the 
dark, saddled on Muhammad’s mule. He had gone out to meet the 
Prophet and had been sent back to Makkah to demand the Qurayshi 
surrender.^^ Al-Abbas told Abu Sufyan that what he saw was Muham¬ 
mad’s army, and that he was concerned the Quraysh would be slaugh¬ 
tered if Makkah was conquered. Moreover, he informed the Qurayshi 
leader that if Muhammad captured him, he would be beheaded.^^ Al- 
Abbas then proposed that Abu Sufyan ride with him into the Muslim 
camp to meet with Muhammad. Abu Sufyan agreed, taking one of his 
sons with him while Budayl, his mission complete, returned to Makkah. 
Abu Sufyan was held in al-Abbas’s protection until the morning, when 
he had an audience with the Prophet. When Abu Sufyan demurred as 
to Muhammad’s status as Allah’s prophet, al-Abbas told him bluntly 
that he better recite the shahadah, the statement of Islamic faith, or he 
would lose his head. At this, he relented and embraced Islam.^® 

Muhammad now tasked Abu Sufyan to provide protection for the 
people of Makkah. He was to go there and declare that anyone who 
fled to the ka'bah, stayed with Abu Sufyan, or even simply locked 
themselves in their homes would be safe. Before he was allowed to go, 
Abu Sufyan was required to watch awestruck as Muhammad’s army 
marched past. He then departed in haste, rushing to Makkah to warn 
the people. When he arrived and made his declaration, Abu Sufyan’s 
wife emerged from their home, grabbed him by his facial hair, and cried 
out, “Kill this fat greasy bladder of lard! What a rotten protector of the 
people!’’^^ Her argument had a point. Up until that time, most of the 
people of Makkah were looking to the mala ’ and men like Abu Sufyan 
to protect them from attack. Now, as the critical moment had arrived, 
all they heard was that they were to flee to their dwellings and cower in 
fear, awaiting their fate. 
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Muhammad’s army had been prepared for the worst, fully intent on 
slaughtering the Quraysh once they entered Makkah, a fact openly an¬ 
nounced by the verbal taunts of the Prophet’s standard bearerJ* But 
now that Muhammad had Abu Sufyan to disarm most opposition, he 
could fall back on what was clearly his original intent, to dominate the 
Quraysh and to rule much of Arabia through them, having already in¬ 
timated to Abu Bakr that the Quraysh could now be “milked.”^® The 
army was now just outside the northern edge of the city and had bro¬ 
ken their Ramadan fast in order to strengthen themselves for the com¬ 
ing attack.®^ The Prophet then divided his force into three contingents. 
The first, led by Sa'd bin 'Ubadah, was composed of the light infantry 
and was to swing around the western side of Makkah and enter by the 
Kada Pass.®^ The second, led by Khalid bin al-Walid and apparently 
composed of cavalry, was to initially accompany Sa'd’s force and then 
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continue further south, entering Makkah from the Yemen road.®^ The 
third, under al-Zubayr bin al-'Awwam, was to enter Makkah from the 
north while the Prophet and his mounted closest companions, clad in 
their greenish-black iron armor, would parallel his route. 

Before dispatching them, he gave orders that six men and four 
women were to be proscribed and shown no mercy. Among them were 
Ikrimah bin Abu Jahl, the son of the fallen Qurayshi leader at Badr, 
'Abdullah bin Sa'd bin Abu Sarh, a former scribe who had apostatized. 
Hind bint 'Utbah, the wife of Abu Sufyan who had cut out Hamzah’s 
liver after he was killed at Uhud, and 'Abdullah bin Hilal bin Khatal 
al-Adrami, who had employed two singing girls, also on the proscribed 
list, to mock the Prophet when he was in Makkah prior to his hijrah.^'^ 
Otherwise, the people were to be left unmolested unless they offered 
any resistance or were found in the streets. 

The advance was reasonably well timed and coordinated, with Abu 
Bakr’s father and sister watching on the mountain of Abu Qubays to 
the east of Makkah. The cavalry under Khalid were purposely held back 
until a specific moment, then unleashed to advance into the city. When 
Abu Bakr’s father, who was blind, had this described to him by his 
daughter, he asked her to take him quickly back to the city before they 
were caught up in the attack. However, they were too late, and the cav¬ 
alry overtook them, with one of the horsemen, not knowing her identity 
in the confusion, plundering Abu Bakr’s sister of a silver necklace.*^ 

Khalid’s force was the only one to encounter any resistance. Ikrimah, 
realizing that his life was forfeit, organized a small cavalry detachment 
with part of the Ahabish near the mountain of Khandamah, located east 
of Makkah.'They engaged Khalid’s men with a flight of arrows, and 
the Muslims charged, quickly entangling them in close quarter combat. 
They shattered Ikrimah’s force, killing twenty-four of his men and put¬ 
ting the rest to flight. Ikrimah managed to escape and later surrendered 
and embraced Islam when his wife went to the Prophet to plead for his 
life. Two Muslims fell during Khalid’s attack, one of them the intrepid 
Kurz bin Jabir al-Fihri, who had years earlier led one of the few success¬ 
ful raids against the Muslims in Madinah. The two had gotten separated 
from the main body of Khalid’s cavalry and were ambushed and killed 
in the narrow mountain defiles. 

As the army poured into Makkah, the men began to search for the 
proscribed individuals. Only three of the ten were found and killed. Of 
these, one was the singing girl Qaribah, who was found in the streets 
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and cut down.®^ Another was Ibn Khatal al-Adrami, who had employed 
the singing girls. He had fled to the ka'bah, clinging to its curtains 
for safety. But when the Prophet was informed of this, he ordered him 
killed regardless, and Abu Barzah took his sword and slashed open the 
man’s abdomen.^® The remainder of those who were proscribed, one 
by one, managed to arrange some form of absolution for their previous 
acts, and all were allowed to enter the fold of Islam. 

One of those who managed to escape execution was 'Abdullah bin 
Sa' d bin Abu Sarh. Previously as a Muslim he had migrated to Madinah 
and because he could read and write had become one of the Prophet’s 
scribes, taking down by dictation some of the recitations Muhammad 
articulated. During the process he occasionally altered the nature of the 
dictation, making literary and grammatical changes to Qur’anic pas¬ 
sages that went unnoticed by the Prophet. As a consequence, 'Abdul¬ 
lah became disillusioned with Muhammad’s claims to divine inspira¬ 
tion, apostatizing and fleeing back to Makkah.*® When the city was 
conquered he went into hiding, but because he was a foster brother 
to 'Uthman bin 'Affan, he managed to come to the Prophet to seek 
forgiveness. This was granted begrudgingly, with 'Abdullah going on to 
become a senior administrative official in the post-Muhammad Islamic 
state.^° 

Muhammad at last went to the ka'bah, where he had it purged of 
the idols that represented all other religious philosophies in the city. 
There would no longer be a multitude of ideologies but only one, the 
worship of Allah and submission to his decrees. With the city under his 
administrative and military control, the Prophet first confirmed some 
of the official offices held by members of the Qusay clan while at the 
same time centralizing control of the siqayah and rifadah, the right to 
water and feed pilgrims, to himself.®^ These two offices, coupled with 
the new provisions of Islamic taxation such as the zakat, were the basis 
for real power in the city. This gave the Prophet and those agents he 
appointed direct control of all finances, while the other offices were 
merely ceremonial. 

Regarding Makkah, the revolution was now complete, but this still 
left outlying areas around the city that could oppose the new regime. 
The best way to combat this was to launch an aggressive offensive cam¬ 
paign to smash the remaining idols in the area and to bring the tribes 
under the dominion of the new Makkah. Muhammad swiftly organized 
a series of raids through the rest of November and into December 629 
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to accomplish this. These operations, numbering from two hundred to 
three hundred men each, were entrusted to men such as 'Ali bin Abu 
Talib, Khalid bin al-Walid, and ' Amr bin al-As, and they destroyed the 
various idols and killed the priestesses who officiated at them, though 
apparently finding little of value in the storehouses.^^ In one opera¬ 
tion against the Banu Jadhimah conducted by Khalid in December, the 
goal of the mission was to bring the tribe to Islam. Khalid clearly ex¬ 
ceeded his instructions, for when he arrived in their territory and they 
indicated they were already Muslims, he disarmed them nonetheless 
and made them captives. He then ordered them to be executed, though 
many under his command refused to obey it.^^ When the Prophet re¬ 
ceived the report of what Khalid had done, he ordered the payment 
of bloodwit for the dead and raised his hands declaring, “O Allah! I 
am free from what Khalid has done.”^^ Nevertheless, Muhammad did 
nothing to discipline his headstrong general, either indicating political 
weakness or tacit approval.^® 

But to truly mop up any opposition in the area, the Prophet was going 
to have to deal with two formidable foes, the Banu Hawazin and Banu 
Thaqif The former coalesced in the area of central Arabia to the north¬ 
east of Makkah and had yet to declare their submission to the Prophet. 
Moreover, Muhammad had received reports that their tribal chief, Ma¬ 
lik bin ' Auf al-Nasri, was assembling their fighters along with elements 
of several other allied tribes to resist the Muslim ascendancy.®^ Malik 
decided to organize not only the men but also the women, children, and 
all of their livestock. His rationale was that the men would fight more 
fiercely if they knew that their loved ones were at stake, and he disre¬ 
garded the advice of Durayd bin al-Simmah, an elderly war leader from 
the allied Banu Jusham who saw this as a serious error in judgment.®^ 
“You sheep-tender,” he snapped, while making a clicking sound with his 
fingers to demonstrate his disapproval. “Do you suppose that anything 
will turn back a man that runs away? If all goes well nothing will help 
you but sword and lance; if it goes ill you will be disgraced with your 
family and property.”®^ It was obvious that this elder, experienced as 
he was in desert fighting, found Malik, then only thirty years old, to be 
nothing more than a neophyte, although Malik did choose his ground 
wisely, using a valley that was excellent for cavalry. Even though Durayd 
commended him for his selection of the battlefield, he admonished him 
regarding his deployment, advice that Malik chose to ignore.®® 
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Table 7.3. Operations from the Conquest of Makkah to the Death of Muhammad 


Date 

Mission Enemy 

Muslims 

Leader 

Result 

Nov 629 

Yalamlam 

200 



Nov 629 

'Uranah 

300 

Khalid bin Sa'id 


Dec 629 

Jadhimah 

350 

Khalid bin 

al-Walid 

Victory 

Dec 629 

Various; destroy 
shrines 



Victory 

Dec 629 

Hunayn; Hawazin 

i2,000 

Muhammad 

Victory 

Dec 629 

Al-Ta’if; Thaqif 

i2,000 

Muhammad 

Defeat 

Mar 630 

Al-'Arj; Tamim 

50 

'Uyaynah bin 
Hisn 

Victory 

Apr 630 

Mashab; Khath'am 

20 

Qutbah bin 
'Amir 

Booty 

May 630 

Zujj; al-Qurta 


Al-Dahhak bin 
Sufyan 

Booty 

Jun 630 

Shu'aybah; 

Abyssinians 

300 

'Alqamah bin 
Mujazzaz 

Fighting 

Jun 630 

Al-Fuls; Tayyi 

i50 

'Ali bin Abu 
Talib 

Success 

Jun 630 

Al-Hubab; 'Udhrah 


'Ukkashah 

Success 

July 630 

Tabuk; Byzantine 
allies 

30,000 

Muhammad 

No 

Contact 

Aug 630 

Dumat aTJandal 

420 

Khalid bin 

al-Walid 

Victory 

Sept 630 

Al-Yaman; aT 

Harith bin Ka' b 

400 

Khalid bin 

al-Walid 

Victory 

Dec 63f 

Al-Yaman; Madhhij 

300 

'Ali bin Abu 
Talib 

Victory 

Apr 632 

Dhu al-Khalasah; 
shrine 

i50 

Jarir bin 
'Abdullah 

Victory 

Feb 632 

Makkah; farewell 
pilgrimage 


Muhammad 

Pilgrimage 

Jun 632 

Mutah? 

3,000 

Usamah bin 

Zayd 

Booty 

8 Jun 632 

Death of 

Muhammad 


























Muhammad organized his army to depart Makkah and press north¬ 
east to engage this threat, adding two thousand Quraysh to the ten 
thousand men he already had. The Quraysh were so depleted economi¬ 
cally and militarily from the lengthy war with the Prophet that Muham¬ 
mad had to arrange to borrow armor and weapons from a polytheist to 
help equip some of them. As they departed Makkah, Abu Bakr looked 
over the company of men and declared, “Today we will not be overpow¬ 
ered because of our small number.”^°° He was soon to receive a serious 
shock to his notions of superiority. 

When they made contact with the Hawazin, Malik sent three spies 
to penetrate Muhammad’s camp, but they returned out of fear without 
garnering any information, possibly an indication that Muhammad’s 
camp security was improving. In turn, Muhammad sent 'Abdullah bin 
Abu Hadrad al-Aslami into the Hawazin camp, there to overhear Malik 
tell his lieutenants that “until now, Muhammad has not led men who 
fight with understanding. Tomorrow morning, with your kin and live¬ 
stock behind you, and your rows of men before, you will break their legs 
with the attack of 20,000 swordsmen.’’^®^ When 'Abdullah returned 
with this information, 'Umar bin al-Khattab declared he was a liar, but 
Muhammad knew better. This fight would possibly be the most difficult 
of their lives. 

The morning of 3 January 630 arrived and Muhammad arrayed his 
forces in ranks, handing out flags and banners to key men in the for¬ 
mations. Of the Muhajirun, there were seven hundred men and three 
hundred horses; of the Ansar, there were four thousand men and five 
hundred horses while the remainder belonged to various allied tribes 
and the Quraysh.^*^^ When examining the numbers, even though obvi¬ 
ously rounded off, it is apparent that the Muhajirun, as the closest com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, formed an elite corps, with close to 50 percent 
of the men mounted on horseback. 'These men would provide the most 
committed fighters available to the Prophet and thus were to him what 
Alexander’s Companion Cavalry was to the great Macedonian. 

The Muslim army now moved out, slowly winding its way into the 
Wadi Hunayn located about thirty miles northeast of Makkah. The 
Hawazin had already positioned themselves in the crevasses along the 
slopes of the wadi, and when most of the Muslim army was in the trap, 
they sprang their ambush. A hail of arrows came down upon the Mus¬ 
lim columns and, coupled with the shouts of thousands of the enemy. 
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its effect was almost immediate. The cavalry of the Banu Sulaym were 
in the lead, and turned at once to retreat from the enemy missiles. 
While normally a legitimate maneuver in such combat, its impact was 
to panic the Muslim infantry that was trailing them.^*^^ Nevertheless, in 
the midst of this chaos, some of the Muslim infantry mounted a coun¬ 
terattack effective enough to drive some of the enemy archers off and 
even collect some spoils.But such success was fleeting, and these too 
were promptly swept up in the retreat. This quickly became a rout, and 
Muhammad was suddenly faced with pending disaster much like the 
day of Uhud. 

The Prophet now stood fast, mounted on his mule, Duldul, with his 
Companion Cavalry and some infantry standing as a rock in the rag¬ 
ing torrent about them. Among them were Muhammad’s former en¬ 
emies, such as Abu Sufyan who was holding the reigns of the Prophet’s 
mount. Also with the Prophet were Abu Bakr, 'Umar bin al-Khattab, 
'Ali bin Abu Talib, and the Prophet’s uncle al-Abbas. As they stood 
their ground, they called out to the retreating men to rally even as Ha- 
wazin cavalry strove to overrun them. Abu Sufyan gasped at the sight, 
exclaiming that “their flight will not stop before they get to the sea!’’^°® 
Abu Qatadah turned to 'Umar and moaned, “What is wrong with the 
people?’’ 'Umar could only sigh fatalistically that “it is the order of 
Allah.’’^*^® Muhammad tried to rally the men, but in vain. He quickly 
turned to al-Abbas, who was known to have a loud voice, and asked him 
to do his best. Al-Abbas called them out by tribe and affiliation, and 
many of the men began to now rally, even dropping from their camels 
when the beasts refused to turn about. With the men reassembling, 
some having fled as far back as the Muslim camp, the Muslims began 
to gradually counterattack. 

The Hawazin began to give ground and Muhammad now called on 
his men to kill the enemy at will. In their fury, the Muslims waded into 
their loosely organized ranks, driving them back so far as to push them 
to their camp. Once there, the Muslims even turned on the children, 
cutting a number of them down mercilessly until the Prophet arrived 
to stop them.^*^^ Anywhere from seventy to one hundred of the Banu 
Malik, a branch of the Banu 'Thaqif and allies of the Hawazin, alone 
were cut down that day, a significant number lost in battle at a time 
when forces in the field in Arabia tended to avoid a fight to the finish. 
Among the slain was Durayd bin al-Simmah, who, being elderly and 
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unable to fight, was caught in the collapse and slain while sitting in the 
howdah on his carnel.^^® Most of the Hawazin’s women and children 
were overtaken in the rout and captured. Meanwhile, the men scat¬ 
tered, a large number of them making for al-Ta’if, the home city of the 
Banu Thaqif, with Malik bin ' Auf al-Nasri among them. Along the road 
he attempted to rally his shattered army and collect what women and 
children escaped the debacle. 

Despite the fierceness of the fighting described in the early sources, 
Ibn Ishaq and al-Tabari record only four Muslim deaths while Ibn Sa'd 
lists only three.^^*^ This could possibly be explained in that only the more 
prominent Muslims killed in the battle were listed, though such would 
seem to be inconsistent with the records of previous battles. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is some evidence of others being killed whose names are not 
listed, especially since at least one of these the Prophet considered to 
be destined for the hellfire.^^^ Consequently, the number of dead among 
the Muslims may have been higher. 

Muhammad ordered that all of the plunder, along with the women 
and children, be collected together and escorted to the town of al- 
Ji'ranah for safekeeping, as he now had his sights set on besieging the 
stronghold of the Banu Thaqif, the city of al-Ta’if The loot was exten¬ 
sive, with close to 6,000 women and children taken, along with 24,000 
camels, more than 40,000 goats, and 160,000 dirhams in silver.The 
disposition of these items would have to wait until Muhammad had 
finished his campaign. 

The Muslim army now moved south to al-Ta’if a city situated in the 
mountains east of Makkah, which was not only the center of the Banu 
Thaqif but also served as the location of summer homes for many of the 
well-to-do among the Quraysh due to its cooler climate. Thus, many 
within Muhammad’s army were familiar with this city and its inhabit¬ 
ants and had some knowledge as to what to expect. Al-Ta’if unlike 
other cities and towns in Arabia, had a ring wall which encompassed 
most of the dwellings, a fact due to the homogenous nature of the pop¬ 
ulation. In fact, the name itself is derived from an ancient adjective that 
means “to have a wall around it.’’^^^ The Prophet besieged the city for 
eighteen to twenty days, using siege machines in an attempt to make a 
breech while also employing a prickly hedge to block communications 
from the outside to the defenders.^^^ When they initially set up their 
camp, the Muslims were too close to the wall, and the Thaqif showered 
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them with a “locust swarm” of arrows, causing some casualties that 
compelled the Muslims to pull back to a safer location.^^^ 

When one pictures this siege, one should not think of an intense bat¬ 
tle but rather a low-intensity almost leisurely affair where the work was 
methodical but slow and the men often pulled back to consult among 
themselves as to how best to proceed with each assault. Although the 
glory of martyrdom is often discussed in early Islamic literature, there 
was clearly no hurry on the part of most to die uselessly in this action; 
thus, efforts were made to avoid losses. Salman al-Farisi, the same Per¬ 
sian Muslim who had advised the Prophet to dig the ditch before the 
siege of Madinah, set up a manjaniq and used it to hurl stones at the 
gate and wall, but apparently with little effect. Several other men orga¬ 
nized the construction of two covered rams in an attempt to undermine 
the wall, but the defenders threw their plows into a furnace, tossing the 
red-hot iron pieces down on the roofs of the rams to set them alight.^^^ 
Frustrated by this stubborn resistance, Muhammad ordered the 
burning of the Thaqif’s vineyards to compel their surrender, much like 
he had with the Banu al-Nadir. This probably caused some consterna¬ 
tion among the Quraysh in his army, as some owned land in the area. 
If they were irritated, there is no record of it. However, the Thaqif were 
driven almost to the point of despair by the Prophet’s order, and even 
as the smoke drifted across their city from their burning vineyards they 
asked Muhammad to show mercy and desist. He did, but the Thaqif still 
refused to surrender. He then attempted to promote servile insurrec¬ 
tion by promising freedom to any slave that surrendered to the Mus¬ 
lims. While thirteen did emerge from the city, this was far too few to 
have an impact on the defenders.^^^ 

Even negotiations were attempted at times. During one of the many 
lulls in the fighting, Abu Sufyan and al-Mughira bin Shu'ba attempted 
to arrange the surrender of some of the women and children who were 
relatives of the Quraysh and concerned that they would be caught up 
in any disaster that might encompass a city taken by storm. Yet de¬ 
spite such entreaties, even they refused to come out, and while certainly 
tempted, the Thaqif did not force them to depart in order to save their 
rations.^^* This latter point may have convinced Muhammad that the 
Thaqif were well prepared to face a long siege and thus outlast his own 
supplies. Indeed, this may have been a stratagem to portray this very 
thing. 
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Confronted with such stiff opposition, and possibly facing severe lo¬ 
gistical problems, Muhammad decided to break off the siege. His men 
were flabbergasted, for as the chosen of Allah, they could not under¬ 
stand how a pagan stronghold could resist their will, particularly after 
such triumphs as Khaybar and Makkah. They demanded to have one 
more attempt at the wall, and Muhammad relented, their attack being 
driven back with some losses. Now they too agreed it was time to leave, 
and the army dismantled their camp and withdrew.^^® While the Mus¬ 
lims fell back to al-Ji'ranah to dispose of the plunder from the battle 
of Hunayn, Muhammad already began to arrange for political pressure 
to be placed on the Banu Thaqif to force their submission. Their losses 
had not been too heavy, with Ibn Ishaq listing only twelve killed in ac¬ 
tion. However, as noted before, these may have only been the more 
prominent who were listed, for among those listed was Abu Bakr’s son 
' Abdullah.^^^ Moreover, those wounded were not listed, even if among 
the elite such as Abu Sufyan, who lost an eye during the fighting.^^^ 

The Banu Thaqif did not remain independent much longer. At first 
one of their tribesmen, 'Urwah bin Mas'ud, attempted to call them 
to Islam but was killed while shouting the adhan over their city. His 
son then came to the Prophet and said that he would organize a band 
to rob and terrorize the Thaqif until they submitted to Muhammad’s 
authority. The Prophet commissioned him to do so, and just as Abu 
Basir had previously raided Qurayshi caravans as Muhammad’s proxy, 
so too did the son of 'Urwah bin Mas'ud raid the Thaqif.^^^ Thus, when 
Muhammad’s conventional military efforts failed, he returned to the 
more subtle methods of indirect warfare that had brought the Quraysh 
to their knees. It did not take the tribe long to realize that their best 
option was to join the fold of Islam. 

The surrender of the Banu Thaqif to Islam seemed to have been a 
signal for the other tribes in Arabia to embrace Muhammad as not only 
the Prophet of Allah but as the titular head of the Arabian people. In 
late March 630, Muhammad sent out his first tax collectors to receive 
the zakat from the tribes while these tribes also sent delegations to es¬ 
tablish peace under the moniker of Islam. However, there were several 
holdouts, and the Prophet began to organize asymmetric insurgencies 
to undermine those who refused submission. Among these was the 
Banu Hanifah to the east, led by their own declared prophet, Musay- 
limah bin Habib; the Banu ' Ans bin Malik to the south in Yemen, led by 
their prophet, al-Aswad al-' Ansi; and the Banu Tamim under Tulayhah 
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bin Khuwaylid al-Asadi. In the case of the first two, Muhammad dis¬ 
patched men to infiltrate the leadership of these tribes to disrupt and 
confuse them as he planned more conventional combat actions against 
them for a later date. However, his mind was certainly preoccupied by 
the largest operation he had planned to date, an expedition north to 
Syria. 

The origins of the Tabuk campaign, much like that to Mu’tah, are 
puzzling and have already been explored in a previous chapter. How¬ 
ever, for the Prophet to organize such a risky operation for such a dis¬ 
tant objective would be out of character for him unless some other 
driving force demanded his compliance. If he was indeed receiving aid 
from the Sasanids, then their insistence that he again attack northward 
to the Christian lands of the Byzantines would make logical sense. In 
essence, to keep the support coming he would have to placate his pay¬ 
master, even if with just symbolic gestures, while striving to make him¬ 
self independent of their help. While a massive operation, Tabuk was 
indeed largely symbolic since the Muslims never engaged Byzantine 
forces or that of their Arab allies who were said to be concentrating 
forces in Syria.^^^ However, in line with the possibility of supporting 
Sasanid objectives, he did manage to impose a treaty on the local gov¬ 
ernor of the major port of Ayla, later known as al-' Aqabah, in which the 
locals paid the jizyah protection Whether this treaty would have 

compelled the merchants of Ayla to restrict Byzantine trade is difficult 
to say. 

Muhammad announced the operation during a period of extreme 
heat and drought in July 630. Needless to say, his men were reluctant to 
embark, especially since the Prophet broke with his usual secrecy and 
announced the objective so as to give the men an idea as to the extent 
of the provisions they had to prepare.^^^ For other raids, the Prophet 
had the Muslims list their availability in a register maintained in the 
mosque. However, the number needed for this operation was so exten¬ 
sive that the register was dispensed with.^^^ Instead, the men focused 
primarily on preparing supplies and searching for camels to ride, as the 
prospect of a long walk north was far from appealing. Men with means 
provided mounts for riding while others contributed cash to help fund 
the expedition. 'Uthman bin 'Affan is said to have funded one-third 
of the army, which of course raises the question of how he managed to 
lay hold of such wealth.^^® Besides cash, he ensured that he would fully 
equip at least one hundred transport camels, and this contribution of 
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wealth elicited a remark from the Prophet that 'Uthman would no lon¬ 
ger bear the consequences of sin the remainder of his life.^^^ 

Some men refused to go, and they received public shaming as mu- 
nafiqun, which included 'Abdullah bin Ubayy, who accompanied 
the Prophet initially only to return to Madinah with a portion of the 
army.^^*’ As for some who remained behind, such humiliation had its 
effect, with a few deciding to join the expedition later.When Mu¬ 
hammad realized that he once more had to empty the city, he decided 
to leave ' Ali bin Abu Talib behind to care for his family. This prompted 
the munafiqun to spread rumors that 'Ali was a burden to the Prophet, 
which was why he was not taken on the campaign. 'Ali would later 
join the campaign simply as a way to quell such dissension, but Mu¬ 
hammad sent him back, knowing that having someone trustworthy to 
watch over his family was as critical as campaigning. Furthermore, it 
allowed the Prophet to have an additional set of eyes and ears to watch 
over the man he had established to administer the city in his absence. 

As the largest operation Muhammad ever mounted, the logistical 
needs for the Tabuk campaign were massive. The force was composed 
of thirty thousand men, ten thousand horses, and twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand camels.^^^ Travel to the northern waypoint of Tabuk 
would take about seventeen days with the army moving approximately 
two miles per hour and marching for ten hours per day. Calculating a 
seventeen-day, one-way trip, we can see that the Prophet could manage 
to muster the necessary lift to supply his army on the move, though it 
would be necessary to completely resupply once they reached Tabuk. 
Some forage for the animals could be found along the route, which 
probably followed the same general path later taken by the Hijaz rail¬ 
way built prior to World War I. Besides food, the men also needed to 
carry the various other items needed by an army in the field, such as 
tents, pioneer tools, cooking materials, extra clothing and armor, as 
well as spare swords and spears and ammunition for missile weapons. 
This would consume any spare logistical lift. As can be seen, a Muslim 
army this size could make the trek, but it would encounter severe lo¬ 
gistical constraints along the way, which is why they called it ghazwa 
al-usra, or the expedition of great difficulty. 

While the need to carry food and other equipment was an issue, an 
additional and very serious problem for the army was their need for po¬ 
table water. Water sources in the Hijaz are difficult to find to begin with, 
and the sources indicate that water shortages and thirst were deadly 
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Table 7.4. Muslim Logistical Lift and Provisions for the Tabuk Campaign 


Category 

Quantity 

Pounds 

Days 

Total lbs 

Logistical Lift (pounds carried) 



Men 

30,000 

20 


600,000 

Camels 

12,000 

300 


3,600,000 

Horses 

10,000 

200 


2,000,000 

Total Lift 




6,200,000 

Provisions (pounds required) 




Food Needed 

30,000 

3 

17 

1,530,000 

Camel Fodder 

12,000 

10 

17 

2,040,000 

Horse Fodder 

10,000 

10 

17 

1,700,000 

Total Provisions 




5,270,000 


obstacles. The Prophet deployed scouts in advance of the army, leading 
the army to known or little-known water sources along the way, but 
even then they were confronted by two problems.The first was the 
time it took to draw water for all of the men and animals, and the sec¬ 
ond was that the wells could be temporarily drawn dry, needing time to 
recharge. Drawing the water could take an army of this size all night to 
accomplish.^^® Thus, it would require significant field discipline within 
the ranks to cycle formations of men and beasts in turns to accomplish 
this feat. And since well water is drawn from permeable subsoil, such 
wells would often run dry, requiring a waiting period before the water 
would recharge them. 

During the march, either there or on the way back, the men became 
so thirsty that some killed camels and cut open their stomachs to drink 
whatever fluid they could find.^^^ A brief rain shower also brought wel¬ 
come respite just as the army was becoming especially desperate for 
water.Even the need for extra rations was felt, for the men debated 
if they should kill camels for food, which the Prophet finally endorsed 
as they were preparing to return to Madinah.^^® As the column ad¬ 
vanced it would have stretched out behind anywhere from seven to 
eight miles, and after a number of days the number of stragglers was 
significant. Had the army been ambushed in the passes along the way, 
a momentous disaster could have engulfed the Muslim army, possibly 
with long-range consequences. As it was, the Prophet’s army managed 
to reach Tabuk where they remained for ten to twenty days, depending 
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on the source. This rest period may have been necessary for the army 
to recover sufficiently for the return trek.^^® 

While remaining at Tabuk, Muhammad was able to compel the lo¬ 
cal chief to submit to his authority and pay jizyah, and he also autho¬ 
rized Khalid bin al-Walid to launch a raid against a Christian enclave 
at Dumat al-Jandal. In essence, Tabuk became a forward base camp 
for the Muslims to launch a raid against a location that had eluded 
them before. Khalid left Tabuk almost as soon as the army settled into 
their camp, taking 420 horse cavalry for the operation.^^*^ Khalid’s men 
found the leader of Dumat al-Jandal, Ukaydir bin 'AbduT-Malik, along 
with his brother looking for some lost cattle in the dark. Khalid’s men 
ambushed them and Ukaydir’s brother was killed in the short fight that 
ensued while Ukaydir was captured. Dragged to the Prophet, Muham¬ 
mad forced Ukaydir, who refused to convert to Islam, to pay jizyah as 
a condition to being allowed to live.^^^ Khalid also brought back some 
badly needed plunder, including two thousand camels and eight hun¬ 
dred head of cattle.^'^^ With Khalid’s return, the Muslim army made its 
way back to Madinah, stopping briefly outside Madinah to destroy a 
rival mosque that Abu 'Amir, who had fought the Prophet at the battle 
of Uhud, had set up to promote the worship of other gods along with 
Allah.143 

Tabuk was Muhammad’s last major campaign, although he had 
failed to engage the Byzantines. That does not mean it was without 
value, for many of the closest companions of the Prophet learned much 
regarding the movement of a large army through the desert. Such ex¬ 
perience would prove invaluable to Abu Bakr, who as first khalifa, had 
to suppress the apostates after the Prophet’s death. Although Muham¬ 
mad authorized several raids to the south against Christians in Yemen, 
the Prophet returned to Madinah and settled into administering what 
was becoming a rapidly growing confederation. He finally was able to 
participate in the hajj, his only major pilgrimage since he had migrated 
to Madinah. In late May 632, the Prophet fell seriously ill, even though 
he had sufficient strength to authorize another raid north against the 
Christian allies of the Byzantines. However, before this raid could de¬ 
part, Muhammad bin 'Abdullah bin 'Abd al-Muttalib, of the Banu 
Quraysh, the last Prophet of Allah, rested his head on the lap of his 
beloved ' Aisha and breathed his last. It was 8 June 632. 
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The Generalship of Muhammad, 
the Prophet of Allah 


It had been twenty-three years from the time Muhammad took on the 
task to be the Prophet of Allah to the pinnacle of his triumph and death. 
He had gone from keeping his followers a closely guarded secret to be¬ 
ing the de facto king of most of Arabia, although there were still some 
pockets of resistance to his movement that his first successor, Abu Bakr, 
would need to suppress during the Riddah, or Apostates War. When 
evaluating the Prophet’s generalship during the two decades that he 
conducted operations, one is confronted by the possible danger of mis¬ 
interpretation regarding what Muhammad knew as a man versus what 
he recited from Allah. Early Islamic tradition is clear that the Prophet, 
while being without error regarding his recitations, was still human 
like anyone else, and as noted previously it was necessary for him to 
learn and grow in human knowledge.^ Therefore, like any other person, 
Muhammad gained knowledge and experience over time, and his op¬ 
erations reflect such growth. Moreover, like any other general, Muham¬ 
mad had both strengths and weaknesses. 

As the prophet of Allah, Muhammad operated in three specific 
planes of military endeavor, symmetric insurgency, asymmetric in¬ 
surgency, and asymmetric conventional warfare. These three aspects 
in large measure established the norm of how many Muslim warriors 
would wage war in the future, and as a consequence his operations 
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can be divided into three distinct stages.^ The first stage, where he em¬ 
phasized tolerance and freedom of religion, was while he was still in 
Makkah and his following was very small. This phase was in large mea¬ 
sure a symmetric insurgency, for he was using the same concepts and 
techniques within the worldview of the Quraysh. The Quraysh, who 
had started out under Qusay 150 years prior as a movement that fo¬ 
cused on their way as the final truth, had devolved to the point that all 
religious ideas were to be accepted within a swirl of pluralistic toler¬ 
ance. The only aspect that they had trouble with was if another claimed 
that their religious worldview was the only way or truth. Therefore, 
when Muhammad began to preach against the religious diversity of 
Makkah, the Quraysh began to turn on him. 

When several prominent Qurayshi men, such as Hamzah bin 'Abd 
al-Muttalib and 'Umar bin al-Khattab, came to Islam, Muhammad be¬ 
gan to alter his techniques. He not only had personal protection from 
his uncle Abu Talib but now had two powerful men who could act as 
bodyguards for other members of the infantile ummah. These two al¬ 
lowed the Prophet to begin the transformation to stage two, which 
emphasized personal and collective self-defense against ridicule and 
persecution. By this point he also began to move toward asymmetric 
insurgency, for now his tactics focused on an exponential response to 
insults, where Hamzah and others used physical force and even threat¬ 
ened death to those who opposed Islam.^ The migration to Madinah 
accentuated this asymmetry when Muhammad began employing pro¬ 
paganda, assassinations, and kidnappings, the latter two in particular 
being fairly unique to the region. 

Once in Madinah, Muhammad utilized raids that went beyond the 
norm of what was expected in Arabia, and when men were killed dur¬ 
ing these operations, he refused to pay the bloodwit. In doing this, he 
openly incited other tribes to engage in blood feuds against the Mus¬ 
lims, but these failed to organize in large measure because those leaders 
who attempted to do so, such as Ka'b bin al-Ashraf, were assassinated 
by men who had hidden their Islam to their families and the general 
public. These men moved about their former tribes and clans at will, 
not only collecting intelligence but engaging in more active operations 
when called upon.^ This had a chilling effect on any who thought of or¬ 
ganizing some type of resistance, allowing the Prophet to take on each 
tribe individually rather than as a collective whole. Had the tribes of the 
Hijaz managed to organize with the Quraysh, Muhammad’s movement 
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would have been crushed. In conjunction with his raids, the Prophet 
organized alliances, embargoes, and even waged war on the Quraysh 
during a time of peace by secretly supporting a proxy in Abu Basir. 

It took only a half year for Muhammad to move from stage two to 
stage three, emphasizing offensive action to bring the tribes, particu¬ 
larly the Quraysh, to Islam.^ This stage lasted almost ten years and cul¬ 
minated in the fall of Makkah and the submission of almost every tribe 
in Arabia to Muhammad’s movement. Once he moved to stage three, 
the Prophet used a mix of insurgency and conventional techniques, 
relying on the former in the first half and gradually shifting to the lat¬ 
ter during the second. But even when he shifted to more conventional 
operations, Muhammad strove to maintain an asymmetric angle. His 
siege operations, such as at Khaybar and al-Ta’if, demonstrated signifi¬ 
cant techniques that were unfamiliar to his foes. At Khaybar he not only 
was able to maintain himself in the field long enough to complete the 
siege, but he also moved his men into the very center of the complex of 
fortifications, denying the Jews the means to intercommunicate while 
reducing each fort in turn. At al-Ta’if he employed siege engines which, 
while unsuccessful, were new to the region. At the battle of al-Khandaq 
he employed a trench to block the Qurayshi cavalry, a technique that 
was a noteworthy surprise to them. He also on two occasions, with the 
siege of the Banu al-Nadir and al-Ta’if, used wholesale scorched-earth 
tactics, another novelty to the area, to flush out besieged opponents. 

One aspect of Muhammad’s methodology that was asymmetric to 
his opponents was his emphasis on total victory.® This demand for vic¬ 
tory, that is, actually compelling opponents to do his will, was foreign 
to the Quraysh and the Arabian tribes. By demanding total surrender 
to the ways of Islam, Muhammad stressed an aspect of warfare that 
pushed others beyond their current understanding. To the Arab tribes, 
warfare was about sport and play, a pastime to break the boredom and 
monotony of desert life in which men could show courage and honor. 
To the Quraysh, warfare was only engaged in as a last resort in an effort 
to develop some type of negotiated settlement to support their mercan¬ 
tile ventures. Muhammad wanted neither sport nor compromise. The 
final, absolute victory of Islam was his only objective, and it remained 
his focus regardless what methodology of warfare he used. 

Had Saul Alinsky, the writer of radical political warfare literature in 
the twentieth century, lived during Muhammad’s day, he would have 
been impressed with how the Prophet applied his rules for conflict to 
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his fight with the Quraysh and the Arab tribes7 The Prophet forced 
his will upon his enemies by using many of the techniques Alinsky 
highlighted centuries later. He demonstrated that power was not just 
what he possessed but more importantly what his enemies believed he 
had. The Quraysh never clearly understood what capabilities, or lack 
thereof, the Prophet had. They repeatedly underestimated his abili¬ 
ties but concurrently overestimated the risk of confrontation. Awed by 
rumors that spread through the region when the Muslims engaged in 
raids, the Quraysh tended to believe such rumors and never confronted 
the Muslims with the intent of destroying them. 

Muhammad also strove to stay within the experience of his men. At 
the battle of Badr, his men engaged the Quraysh with skirmishing that 
probably lasted for several hours. When Muhammad believed that a 
decisive moment came, he resorted to the simple but age-old expedi¬ 
ent to win a battle—they charged. While not inventive, it certainly al¬ 
lowed the Muslims to maximize their religious ardor while minimizing 
their lack of combat experience. It was not until the battle of Uhud 
that the Prophet used some form of field maneuvering, demonstrating 
that his men had learned much in the year since Badr.* Regarding the 
raids, Muhammad was careful to assign men on the basis of experi¬ 
ence to particular operations. For example, when he assigned 'Amr 
bin Umayyah to assassinate Abu Sufyan, he apparently considered the 
mission so risky that he sent a man with little experience to conduct it, 
probably thinking that if he were killed, the loss to the Muslims would 
be minimal. Conversely, when he sent assassins to kill the likes of Asma 
bint Marwan and Abu Rah, he sent men who had connections with 
either the family or the region so that they could negotiate hazards to 
bring the operation to successful fruition. 

In contrast, Muhammad worked to go outside the experience of his 
opponents. Simply demanding total submission to Islam was new to the 
region, but his use of assassinations, kidnappings, movement at night, 
and violation of sacred months when no combat was to occur certainly 
pushed his enemies to the edge of their experience level. In essence, 
he turned their superstitions against them, a concept already well un¬ 
derstood in an ancient world replete with such.® His creation of a new 
“super tribe,” the ummah, composed of people from every group in the 
Hijaz and even beyond, certainly went against every notion of tribal, 
clan, and family solidarity that is a hallmark of Arabian culture still 
prevalent today. But while he was able to negate tribal loyalty through 
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the power of his personality, Muhammad was unable in many ways to 
dissolve these permanently, and his death saw the Arabs descend peri¬ 
odically back to those local loyalties they knew and understood best. 

While building loyalty to himself and the ways of Allah, the Prophet 
looked for the means to force the Quraysh to live up to their own book 
of rules and thus constrain their operations. He understood intimately 
how the Qurayshi leadership thought and acted, and made his plans ac¬ 
cordingly. This detailed understanding, and the fact that he abandoned 
such concepts regarding his own life, meant that he had an inside look 
at his key opponents, while the latter were blind regarding the Prophet. 
Typically, the Qurayshi response to Muhammad’s actions was in line 
with how they viewed the world but not in line with Muhammad’s 
new vision. Time and again, the Quraysh expected Muhammad to re¬ 
spond the way a Qurayshi would, only to be surprised or disappointed. 
Muhammad’s subtle violations of the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah offers a 
prime example where he continued to demand that the Quraysh abide 
by the terms even as he allowed Muslim women to migrate to Madinah, 
and he secretly supported a proxy war against Qurayshi caravans, both 
in contravention of the treaty.^® That the Quraysh did not even demand 
that Muhammad stick to the treaty highlights their weakness of will as 
well as their political and military vulnerabilities. 

Muhammad used ridicule with elan and demonstrated that he and 
his court poets were masters of the technique. He engaged in a re¬ 
lentless campaign of propaganda, with the lion’s share directed at the 
Quraysh. In contrast, the people who did try to engage in such ridi¬ 
cule were assassinated, and by the time we reach the midterm period 
of the campaign, we see no evidence of a concerted propaganda as¬ 
sault against Muhammad and the Muslims. The Quraysh did attempt 
to create such information operations, but their efforts were feeble and 
disjointed, as attested by their poetry. In fact, most of their poetry fo¬ 
cused on their personal prowess in battle, something that any outside 
observer would already begin to question after their defeat at Badr. To 
be effective, propaganda must have some type of viable fact and force 
behind it, and while Muhammad’s did, the Quraysh showed serious 
weaknesses in this area.^^ In a land where oral testimony and poetic 
verse served as the conduit for history and culture, the Muslims reigned 
supreme over their enemies. 

While poetry and propaganda served to bolster his own side and 
confuse his enemies, Muhammad had to ensure that his men were 
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engaged in activities they enjoyed. This point is simple: razzias, or raid¬ 
ing, is far more easy and fun than being involved in the back-breaking 
work of agriculture or even business. Raiding allowed his men to enjoy 
the thrill of a risky activity that required little focused, long-term effort. 
The very character of insurgency involves the avoidance of serious la¬ 
bor unless some element of the population is pushed into that work by 
a measure of force. The Ansar did most of the hard work in Madinah, 
tending date palms and harvesting fields, with a portion of the surplus 
going to Muhammad to support his men. Meanwhile, the Muhajirun 
largely failed to help the Ansar in these efforts. It was apparently much 
more enjoyable to hang out in the suffah of the Prophet’s mosque and 
recite Qur ’ anic passages while placing one’s name on a register, waiting 
for the Prophet to announce a raid. Muhammad understood the char¬ 
acter of his closest associates and realized that he had a ready-made 
element for the purposes of combat in a small wars environment. 

Since he had such personnel on hand, this allowed the Prophet to 
keep the pressure on his enemies. Because many of the Muhajirun did 
wait on Muhammad to announce a combat action, the Prophet could 
pick and choose when he planned to engage his enemies. This meant 
the initiative was his, and during the entire period when at Madinah, 
the initiative was almost exclusively with the Muslims. This forced 
the Quraysh to operate in a reactive rather than proactive mode, and 
even when they launched a counteroffensive that led to such actions as 
Uhud and al-Khandaq, these were done as reactions to Muhammad’s 
moves rather than part of a concerted strategy to destroy the Muslim 
insurgency. 

As Muhammad kept the pressure on, he also used the technique that 
the threat is worse than the actual event itself This appeal to the sword 
of Damocles proved to be very effective, for the Quraysh cowered at the 
very notion that the Muslims might invade Makkah. During the eight 
years prior to the fall of the city, the Qurayshi leaders and populace 
were arguably consumed by this one thought, and one can imagine that 
every day and virtually every conscious minute, the Quraysh had rest¬ 
ing in the back of their minds that nagging terror that one day Muham¬ 
mad’s men would come flooding into their defenseless city. Moreover, 
Muhammad could use this technique effectively with anyone, and the 
sources record countless events in which he could be brutal with pun¬ 
ishments on the one hand but very magnanimous and forgiving with 
those who came in defeat to profess Islam on the other. One learned 
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quickly that the Prophet’s anger was not something to trifle with, but 
if one surrendered to Islam and begged forgiveness, they would be as¬ 
sured of receiving absolution. 

The entire effect of such tactics was magnified by the fact that Mu¬ 
hammad placed his entire focus on the Quraysh. This focus person¬ 
alized and polarized the opposition for the ummah, making his men 
more willing to kill even their family members. Almost all of his opera¬ 
tions, save for the few that were directed northward against the Byzan¬ 
tine frontier, were directed at the Quraysh. Even raids sent out against 
neighboring tribes were done primarily to bring them to the fold of 
Islam so as to shatter the Qurayshi coalition system and to isolate 
Makkah from any allies. By the time Muhammad organized his march 
on Makkah, the Quraysh stood almost alone, stark naked in their help¬ 
lessness before the might of the prophet of Allah. 

To engage and defeat the Quraysh found Muhammad maximizing 
his strengths and avoiding his weaknesses. Fortunately for him, his 
strengths proved to be asymmetric to the weaknesses of his opponents, 
thus granting him key advantages. He remained focused on his final 
victory and steadfast to this even during what appeared to be some 
of the darkest hours of the movement.^^ His statesmanship, coupled 
with his effective use of cunning, deception, and a phenomenal intel¬ 
ligence service, allowed him to maintain control of Madinah even while 
deployed for weeks and months at a time on campaigns.He main¬ 
tained superb control of the moral factors regarding his men and the 
ummah as a whole to develop this.^^ He demonstrated that he was a 
quick learner, adapting rapidly to new ideas that he believed would ben¬ 
efit his operations and give him the advantage of surprise.^® Through 
all of this, his inward eye grasped the ultimate victory, a point he never 
relinquished, while this same inward eye allowed him to understand 
ever-changing situations and take advantage of them. In this regard he 
possessed the critical feature of coup d’oeil, the “quick recognition of a 
truth that the mind would ordinarily miss or would perceive only after 
long study and reflection,” a feature of his life that only became better 
with experience.^® 

His small wars demonstrated that he could develop superiority at the 
crucial point of action, made effective by his decisiveness and audacity, 
and his use of superior operational speed, even though his men were 
often moving on foot.^^ This is all the more remarkable when it is noted 
that he and his men did this without maps or compasses, and often at 
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night.^® Even more crucial, Muhammad managed to control the rhythm 
of operations, getting the Quraysh to mimic his pace rather than inten¬ 
sify the operational tempo based on their own competitive strategy. A 
key aspect of insurgency operations is for the insurgent to control such 
tempo. Should the counterinsurgent increase this dramatically, he can 
effectively smash the insurgency by sheer force of effort. The Proph¬ 
et’s use of gradualism allowed him to pressure his opponents without 
becoming an obvious significant threat, building to his triumph with 
many hardly understanding the threat before them.^^ Muhammad in¬ 
tuitively mastered the ability to regulate this tempo, a point that the 
Quraysh apparently never understood. In this manner he also strove to 
overcome the constant friction of war, although this was only partially 
pursued by his efforts.^® 

Despite these points, possibly the most important aspect of Mu¬ 
hammad’s success was contained in his own dynamic personality. Even 
claiming to be the prophet of Allah would have been insufficient with¬ 
out the charisma he emanated, which was a key factor in his being able 
to control and influence events. While the impact of personality in war¬ 
fare is largely overlooked in today’s world of automated armies, in the 
ancient world the influence of a dominant personality was probably 
multiplied significantly. It was the person of Muhammad who kept the 
ummah coherent and focused on the objectives that he, as their leader, 
determined.^^ 

To most effectively influence this, the Prophet’s ummah was a na¬ 
tion at arms in which there was essentially no such thing as a noncom¬ 
batant in the group, save for perhaps the smallest children. Everyone 
in the ummah was directed toward supporting the goals set forth by 
Muhammad, although of course there were those who dissented, these 
individuals at times receiving censure for their lack of cooperation. In 
this way Muhammad’s men maintained their martial spirit in a far more 
comprehensive manner than their enemies. Each man, even woman, 
was expected to either engage in campaigning or be prepared to sup¬ 
port the men who actively participated in operations, with men more 
oriented toward fighting and women toward logistical and administra¬ 
tive support. Moreover, every person was under a form of discipline 
similar to what was found in armies of the ancient world, thus making 
the ummah oriented first and foremost toward warfare.^^ 

Typically, any analysis by others of Muhammad’s generalship has 
focused on his strengths, with most sources taking a pious approach 
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to the subject.^^ Even those attempting a more balanced approach 
fail to discuss the Prophet’s weaknesses in military matters But the 
Prophet did have military weaknesses and these were revealed during 
his campaigning. 

Muhammad was administratively weak in his dispositions, relying 
more upon his status as prophet and rarely delegating any real authority 
to a subordinate. In this regard his forceful personality became a detri¬ 
ment. This weakness was demonstrated by whom he selected to lead 
raids and to administer Madinah in his absence when he personally 
campaigned. In both cases, he rarely gave a lieutenant such responsibil¬ 
ity in more than one instance, instead offering leadership to numerous 
individuals who may or may not have been adequately capable to per¬ 
form the task. While Muhammad later gave repeated field commands 
to his adopted son Zayd bin Harithah, it can be argued that he may 
have done this with the hidden desire that Zayd should fall in combat, 
particularly when leading the Mu’tah operation, in light of the contro¬ 
versy over Zayd’s wife, Zaynab bint Jahsh. In contrast, it is of interest 
that even though he claimed that Abu Bakr was his closest friend, there 
is no record Muhammad ever gave control of Madinah over to him 
in his absence.^^ Instead, the Prophet’s dispositions regarding leader¬ 
ship, both military and political, demonstrated a decided lack of trust 
in any subordinate, indicating that he feared possible mutiny or rebel¬ 
lion within his own ranks if he allowed another individual to have a 
sustained position of leadership within the ummah. Compounding this 
problem was his lack of staff to assist him in operational planning. Not 
only did Muhammad operate as the commander in chief, he also served 
as his own chief of staff, logistician, and intelligence chief. Sensory and 
information overload can weigh down the best, and Muhammad was 
no exception. 

The case of 'Abdullah bin Jahsh is an excellent example of this lack 
of trust. Although he conducted the first successful action for the Mus¬ 
lims, Muhammad ensured that 'Abdullah never again led an operation. 
This would be contradictory to the development of an effective military 
force to not reward outstanding field leadership, unless of course one 
was concerned that this individual would possibly rise up to take con¬ 
trol of the movement. 'Abdullah’s success was his own undoing, for he 
did what the Prophet had failed to do to that point: bring battlefield 
success to the ummah. Concurrently, it can be argued that Muhammad 
never experienced an open mutiny as even some of the great captains 
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did, such as Julius Caesar, although he came close to this after the raid 
on the Banu Mustaliq. In this light, one could say that the results of his 
leadership selections justified his decisions. 

Coupled with these administrative problems was his significant lack 
of understanding regarding logistics. While he did have sources of 
money and material items, he had little knowledge about the employ¬ 
ment of proper logistical factors in the field. Instead, he relied upon the 
time-honored technique of letting individuals organize their own sup¬ 
ply, concepts that were ancient but by then outmoded.^^ While using 
such supply techniques may have allowed him to muster the maximum 
number of men for an operation, it severely constrained the sustainabil¬ 
ity of these forces in the field. The Prophet did not learn or understand 
the evolving logistical principles as delineated and used by such forces 
as the Byzantines and Sasanid Persians, particularly those laid out by 
the Byzantine emperor Maurice. For example, Muhammad had no con¬ 
ception of developing a supply line from his base to maintain his forces 
in the field, in developing supply depots from which to draw previously 
stocked resources, or even in operating an organized commissary, pre¬ 
ferring to either carry with him what he needed or forage for it.^^ Had 
his opponents a better grasp of logistical constraints and the problems 
faced by the Muslims, the latter of which Muhammad at least under¬ 
stood, they may have been able to hand him significant defeats due to 
this weakness. 

When Muhammad shifted to conventional operations, this weak¬ 
ness in logistics began to have a telling effect as he placed his army in 
peril due to supply problems during the Tabuk campaign. Had he met 
any serious opposition during that operation, he would have assuredly 
been handed a significant and possibly decisive defeat. Nevertheless, 
the Tabuk campaign did teach some of Muhammad’s companions the 
problems inherent in lack of supply, lessons that were attested to by 
Abu Bakr’s more effective administrative procedures during the Rid- 
dah following the Prophet’s death.^® The second khalifa, 'Umar bin 
al-Khattab, developed even more sophisticated logistical support for 
his armies invading Syria and al-Irak.^® This weakness in logistical un¬ 
derstanding was partly offset by the financial and material assets made 
available through such wealthy men as al-Abbas and possible Sasanid 
support. This support gave Muhammad a significant material advan¬ 
tage over most of his enemies, who probably had even less understand¬ 
ing of logistical matters than Muhammad had. 
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Another area where Muhammad demonstrated some weakness was 
in developing estimates of enemy capabilities, for he tended to under¬ 
estimate what his enemies usually could do and to overestimate his 
own capabilities. While his intelligence service did excellent work, and 
while he had a sound psychological grasp of his principle opponent, the 
Quraysh, Muhammad often assumed that many would simply submit 
when faced with but minimal force. This was particularly true when 
he engaged in smaller operations against neighboring tribes, where a 
number of his patrols were ambushed and severely handled. His at¬ 
tempt to embark on the umrah, or lesser pilgrimage that culminated 
in the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah, almost resulted in disaster. Had the 
Quraysh been committed as a unified group to destroy the Muslim 
movement, they could have done so within sight of the mountains of 
Makkah. Instead, Muhammad was allowed to slip away to reorganize 
and try again later with a larger force. In effect, Muhammad’s enemies 
allowed him to learn from his mistakes and over time he became a 
more effective campaigner. 

Connected to a weakness in making estimates was the fact that Mu¬ 
hammad was vulnerable to surprise. On more than one occasion, he 
or his forces were ambushed effectively, and some of these could have 
been ruinous. His failure to identify the relief column under Abu Jahl 
that led to the battle of Badr was possibly his most telling mistake, and 
it could have easily destroyed the young Islamic movement and cost 
him his life. Even had he survived the defeat, his position in Madinah 
would have been tenuous at best, and he and his closest followers may 
have been expelled by his many opponents who were only looking for a 
sufficient excuse to do so. 

Muhammad also allowed his base in Madinah to be successfully 
raided, a fact that illustrated not only his deficient security prepara¬ 
tions but also his lack of delegation to the administrative governor of 
the city while he was gone. The fact that he later convinced the raider 
to join his ranks is testimony to the strong appeal of his movement but 
does not eliminate the fact that he was caught off guard by an intrepid 
opponent. He was also surprised by the strength of resistance he en¬ 
countered from the Quraysh when he traveled on the umrah, as well as 
the forces of the Hawazin and their allies that ambushed the Muslims 
successfully at the battle of Hunayn. In the latter, it was probably the 
lack of exploitation by the Hawazin that prevented Muhammad’s army 
from being shattered, which allowed Muhammad and his companions 
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to rally their fleeing men to return to the fight and win. The fact that 
he could be ambushed so easily is underscored by the general lack of 
security in the Muslim camp, demonstrated by one spy who infiltrated 
and drew Muhammad’s own sword, holding it over the dozing prophet 
who saved himself largely by his own forceful personality.^*^ On another 
occasion, the Prophet and his companions overslept after the Khaybar 
campaign and missed the Fajr, or dawn prayer, because the entire camp 
was asleep.^^ Other armies in early history were surprised by such a 
failure with dire results.^^ 

As a prophet who appealed to mass support, Muhammad was also 
vulnerable to popular opinion and local superstitions. His march to 
Badr was based largely on his need to achieve a significant victory to 
counter that of 'Abdullah bin Jahsh, and at one point he deviated his 
route because he felt that moving a certain direction was laced with 
bad omens simply based on the names of the people living there, which 
were the Arabic for “fire” and “burning.”^^ Regarding these names, he 
could have easily turned the words in his favor by redirecting their 
meaning to the fate to be endured by those who rejected Islam. Instead, 
he took a devious route that may have wasted precious time, costing 
him his true objective.^"^ He allowed popular opinion to control his op¬ 
erational decisions prior to the battle of Uhud, yielding to the clamor 
of the people instead of staying the course with his original—and cor¬ 
rectly assessed—plan to defend within the city. He even had a chance 
to adhere to his original plan when the people realized what they had 
done and relented, but he decided to take to the field nonetheless. The 
result was an operational defeat that could have been nothing less than 
disastrous had the Quraysh been prepared to exploit it. However, it 
should be noted that this weakness became less of a problem as the 
Prophet gained more political and military success over time. 

Lastly, Muhammad never demonstrated any real tactical combat 
ability. He was strategically strong and operationally capable, but when 
it came to engaging in tactical operations, he never showed real suc¬ 
cess against a determined opponent in a symmetric fight. This was am¬ 
ply demonstrated at the battle of Hunayn, where the Muslim force was 
routed and could have easily been completely driven from the field or 
even destroyed. Had his small command group with his closest com¬ 
panions been overrun, his defeat would have been ensured and with 
fatal results. Moreover, he never developed stratagems to defeat tribes 
that had fled to the mountains for protection, such as the Banu Libyan. 
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While Muhammad could move decisively on such potential foes, he 
sometimes failed to achieve the surprise he desired. Failing this, he was 
at a loss as to how to entrap his elusive quarry, preferring to withdraw 
and try again later. 

In other areas of tactical ability, the Prophet never demonstrated any 
acumen. He never conducted a successful ambush, nor did he ever find 
a way to effectively counter enemy cavalry in an open engagement, such 
as with the use of caltrops or similar devices. He never countermarched 
rapidly from one location to another to deceive an opponent and gain a 
decisive advantage in the field, or never had to relieve a besieged garri¬ 
son. Although ready and willing to expropriate ideas from others, such 
as the ditch at the siege of Madinah or the use of engines at al-Ta’if, 
he never exhibited any ability to develop new techniques or technolo¬ 
gies of his own in the field. For example, despite operating in a desert 
environment, he never conceived of the idea to have his men create a 
dust cloud to screen his movements or to deceive his enemies as to his 
true intent and strength, though he did deploy at Badr in such a way as 
to put the rising sun to his back.^^ Indeed, in large measure his combat 
operations were quite predictable if his enemies had used any form of 
operational intelligence to analyze his field craft. Even his asymmetric 
insurgency operations began to show a decided mark of predictability. 

In comparing Muhammad with some of the great generals preceding 
him, we find numerous times where he intuitively used the methods of 
such skillful commanders. On a number of occasions he used his en¬ 
emies’ religious superstitions against them, such as attacking the Jews 
on their Sabbath, and he naturally declared divine sanction in his favor, 
such as declaring the wind at Badr to be angelic beings fighting on the 
Muslims’ behalf He hid his operational intentions even from his clos¬ 
est associates, which at least helped him maintain some security in a 
crafty and devious world.^^ He created rumors of enemy attacks to stir 
the ardor of his men for raiding, and he usually developed his opera¬ 
tions to take advantage of favorable weather, with the notable exception 
being the campaign of Tabuk.^® He generally ate like the rest of the 
ummah and maintained a very Spartan lifestyle with simple habits that 
could only serve to enhance the bond he had with his men.^® While 
he could judge them strictly according to the light of Allah that he re¬ 
cited, he could also be very magnanimous, offering ready absolution 
to the contrite.^° He used the Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah to effectively 
lower the guard of the Quraysh, thereby making them vulnerable to 
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other asymmetric techniques that continued to wear down their op¬ 
position.^^ The Prophet also effectively transformed the treaty into a 
Muslim victory to hearten his men and maintain commitment to the 
cause. ^ 

Muhammad demonstrated many sound operational techniques as 
well. He strove to use feints and misdirection where at all possible, using 
additional fires to deceive Abu Sufyan of his true strength when march¬ 
ing on Makkah, employing deception to ward off the Banu Ghatafan 
from intervening when he besieged Khaybar, and using sealed instruc¬ 
tions to maintain operational security.^^ He even engaged in a most 
novel activity of night movement, despite its difficulties and dangers, 
to conceal the direction of his raids and to help his men conserve their 
strength.^^ Muhammad used Islam to ensure that he had a committed 
combat force, refusing to accept those outside of the ummah to assist 
him in operations He took steps to ensure that his men had confi¬ 
dence in his field decisions, such as the order to lift the siege of al-Ta’if, 
and on the one occasion after the raid on the Banu Mustaliq when his 
men appeared to be close to rioting or mutiny, he used a forced march 
to occupy their minds and exhaust their bodies.^^ When caught off 
guard, such as prior to the battle of Badr, Muhammad hid his anxiety 
from his men, and when one of his dispatched armies fled the field of 
battle after the encounter at Mu’tah, the Prophet interceded on their 
behalf and protected his men from the taunts of the people.^^ Yet on 
another occasion, he extracted an oath from his men at al-Hudaybiyah 
that they would not flee the field if attacked, thus securing their pledge 
to protect the Muslim movement at a critically weak moment. And of 
course, he called for his warriors to fight to a martyr’s end for the sake 
of Allah, a position not much different from other cultures that called 
for such sacrifice for the protection of the state.^® 

When engaging his enemies, the Prophet effectively used a forti¬ 
fied base to wear down the Quraysh and sap their will to resist. More¬ 
over, he curried favor with them and other tribes by ordering his men 
not to mutilate the dead, a practice often engaged in by other cultures 
throughout history.When marching on Makkah, he chose to offer the 
Quraysh sanctuaries that allowed them a means to escape the terrors of 
defeat by a conquering force, thus shattering their will to oppose his in¬ 
vasion.^*’ When defeating an enemy, such as at Hunayn, he could show 
generosity to them in an effort to bind them to him, even at times in¬ 
termarrying into their tribes. When distributing the plunder from that 
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battle, he ensured that the most important leaders of the Quraysh re¬ 
ceived extra gifts, binding them to himself and the Islamic movement.^^ 
In contrast, Muhammad could use techniques and contrivances that 
appear harsh or cynical on the surface to the modern eye. He used 
'Abdullah bin Ubayy, either with or without his knowledge, to keep the 
opposition in Madinah divided and hesitant.^^ He apparently planned 
to kidnap the leaders of Khaybar and hold them for ransom or convince 
them to surrender their city to him, a technique used on occasion by 
others.®^ The Prophet’s employment of assassination pushed his en¬ 
emies far outside their own level of experience, particularly when he 
used men who were part of the target’s tribe and were familiar with 
the geography and language of the area.^^ He used torture, a technique 
familiar to other cultures of the era, to attempt to extract important 
information or secure key alliances.He also engaged in shocking 
techniques to cow his enemies into submission, such as executing the 
warriors of the Banu Qurayzah and selling the surviving women and 
children into slavery. The extinction of this tribal group, a serious de¬ 
parture from the accepted norms of fighting in Arabia, sent a chilling 
message to the Hijaz region and beyond that the Prophet would brook 
no opposition to the ascendancy of Islam.®® 

In assessing the Prophet’s military career, it must be understood that 
he engaged in only four major battles (Badr, Uhud, Makkah, and Hu- 
nayn) and six sieges (Banu Qaynuqa, Banu al-Nadir, al-Khandaq, Banu 
Qurayzah, Khaybar, and al-Ta’if). Of the battles, he won at Badr by 
a concerted charge and won at Makkah due to lack of opposition. At 
Hunayn he nearly lost, and in the one set piece engagement he fought, 
the battle of Uhud, he was defeated. Regarding the sieges, he won all but 
al-Ta’if, but sieges are not the same as engaging in open combat where 
it is necessary to maneuver and control forces in the field. It is almost 
certain that Muhammad understood his weakness in this area, which 
would explain why he avoided set-piece battles and focused on what he 
and his men knew best, asymmetric insurgency.®^ His shift to conven¬ 
tional operations only came when he had to conduct them, and even 
then he tried to approach these asymmetrically to avoid the strengths 
of his enemies. It would be difficult to place Muhammad in the ranks 
of Hannibal, Alexander, or Julius Caesar. It would even be hard to de¬ 
clare him an equal of such men as Alcibiades, Iphicrates, Epaminondas, 
or Scipio Africanus. Nevertheless, Muhammad sufficiently used many 
of the stratagems and techniques of great field commanders as well 
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as statesmen, organizing a campaign sufficient to defeat his foes and 
dominate the Arabian Peninsula. In itself this represents a remarkable 
achievement. 

Yet Muhammad’s campaigns came with a hefty price tag, much 
greater than many would assess today. It is common to relate how few 
casualties there were during his campaigns, with the numbers ranging 
from 1,400 to 1,800 dead.^® These numbers appear to be a bargain on 
the surface, especially in light of the devastation wrought by modern 
conflicts. However, when analyzing war dead, one must look beyond 
the raw numbers and examine them in light of the population base 
of the region in which the conflict was fought. Making a population 
estimate of the Hijaz is difficult at best, but some extrapolations can 
be made. Considering the populations of Makkah, Madinah, Khaybar, 
and the immediate tribes around these cities, it could be estimated that 
the total population base of the region was no more than 50,000 souls. 
However, we could use a higher number of 80,000 for the purpose of 
comparison.®^ With this in mind, we can make our comparison with 
combat losses in World War I and World War II. 

The analysis indicates that Muhammad’s ten years of combat with 
the Quraysh and surrounding tribes in the Hijaz had casualty percent¬ 
ages that can rival those of some of the chief belligerents in the two ma¬ 
jor wars of the twentieth century. Of course, Muhammad’s campaigns 
were not nearly as destructive, for the devastating nature of modern 
combat weapons is fearsome. Nor do the raw numbers during his cam¬ 
paigns reach the mind-boggling totals of modern wars. Yet the flip side 
to this tells us that Muhammad’s campaigns were still devastating in 
human life, especially more so because the weapons used were of such 
limited capability. At the same time, it should be noted that some of 
the regions and cities he conquered soon became deserted fields of 
ruins, the most obvious example being Khaybar when 'Umar bin al- 
Khattab, as the second khalifa, followed the Prophet’s instructions to 
expel all non-Muslims from Arabia.®*^ While all warfare is devastating 
in its own right, Muhammad’s campaigns were clearly devastating for 
western Arabia, and such an ordeal had the effect of driving most of the 
remaining tribes of the peninsula into submission. Had his campaigns 
been less traumatic, it is unlikely that these tribes, fiercely independent 
in their own right, would have surrendered their sovereignty. 

When examining Muhammad’s strengths and weaknesses, we must 
also ask what there was about the Quraysh that made them vulnerable 
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Table 8.1. Comparative Analysis of Populations and War Dead 


Nation/Region 

Population 

War Dead 

Percentage 

Muhammad’s Campaign 



Hijaz est. I 

50,000 

1,400-1,800 

2.8-3.6 

Hijaz est. 2 

80,000 

1,400-1,800 

1.8-2.3 

World War I 




Germany 

65,000,000 

1,659,000 

2.6 

Britain 

46,000,000 

658,704 

1.4 

World War II 




Germany 

78,000,000 

3,250,000 

4.2 

Britain 

47,500,000 

305,800 

0.7 


Sources: For World War I, see Gleichen, Chronology of the Great War, part 3, 196-97; and 
Burg and Purcell, Almanac of World War I, 12, 239. For World War II, see EUis, World 
Warn, 253-54. 


to the Prophet’s insurgency. After all, is there not a proverb that says 
for a perfect battle like Cannae to occur, you need not only a Hanni¬ 
bal but also a Terentius Varro?®^ While the Quraysh had their share of 
strengths, it was their vulnerabilities placed in contrast to Muhammad’s 
capabilities that made them ideal victims for the insurgency that finally 
subdued them. 

Through their emphasis on trade and business, the Quraysh quickly 
learned to build negotiated coalitions to accomplish their ends. Coali¬ 
tions have advantages, but oftentimes the weaknesses outweigh these. 
In many cases, each coalition partner is more concerned about their 
own agenda, leading to self-interested fragmentation as the coalition is 
placed under stress. As one German analyst many years later noted, a 
key problem in coalition warfare is that “each power is inclined to leave 
the heaviest burden to the others.’’®^ While the Quraysh styled them¬ 
selves as leaders in Arabia, they did not have the sufficient resources to 
carry the burden of campaigning, and as they engaged in their struggle 
with the Prophet, many of the tribes in the area, though having some 
type of commercial contract with Makkah, remained aloof from the 
contest waiting to see who would triumph. The Qurayshi efforts to cre¬ 
ate a grand coalition did lead to the siege of Madinah, offering them 
a real opportunity to bring victory to their cause. When they failed 
to induce the Muslims to surrender the awe in which others held the 
Quraysh was forever shattered, and they were by and large left alone to 
their fate. 
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Qurayshi leadership was also incredibly indecisive. Only on a few 
occasions did they shake themselves from their stupor in an effort to 
thwart Muhammad’s purposes. Faced with Muhammad’s challenge, 
they simply could not develop an effective counterstrategy that would 
have won the day for them. They bickered among themselves, this in 
large measure a result of their own philosophical worldview but one 
that was also encouraged by the machinations of the Prophet’s agents 
within their midst. Coupled with this was their lack of audacity and 
boldness. Their cultural milieu created within them a risk aversion that 
was detrimental to effective military operations. A few of their leaders, 
such as Abu Jahl and Khalid bin al-Walid, demonstrated firm and ca¬ 
pable generalship in the field, backed by personal courage. Abu Jahl and 
some of the nobles with him fought to the death at Badr, while Khalid 
demonstrated both boldness and coup d’oeil at the battle of Uhud.^^ 
Had the Quraysh been unified around such men, they could have in¬ 
flicted serious defeats on the Muslims and possibly destroyed the in¬ 
surgency in its infancy. Indeed, even when the Quraysh had a chance to 
kill Muhammad when still in Makkah, they were so distraught over the 
possibility of creating a blood feud that they simply could not execute 
the plan with vigor. 

This lack of decisiveness was systemic, growing from the inability to 
seize the moment and grasp victory when it was theirs for the taking. 
Because this weakness was an outgrowth of their worldview, it is quite 
probable that they no longer understood what true victory even was. 
They were used to negotiating deals where each side, both buyer and 
seller, came out with an advantage. With the world of business and fi¬ 
nance as their backdrop, they had difficulty seeing beyond the notion of 
mutual advantages gained in business deals to understand that the key 
concept in counterinsurgency operations is the necessity to crush the 
enemy and force them to do their will. Any negotiation that involved 
the surrender of critical issues would be a victory for the insurgency 
and could easily lead to more compromises and the eventual downfall 
of the established state. In some measure these compromises actually 
occurred, such as with their failure to enforce the Treaty of al-Huday- 
biyah, and therefore the Quraysh slowly crumbled. 

But of all the problems that the Quraysh displayed, none was as de¬ 
cisive and telling as their reliance on the notion of diversity and tolera¬ 
tion. They had formally believed in an absolutist worldview that de¬ 
manded others to acknowledge and abide by this, but it took only a few 
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generations for this to slip away.^^ It was replaced by a worldview based 
on their acceptance of polytheism that acceded to multiple interpreta¬ 
tions of the legal foundations of their community. Fueled by their rising 
affluence, it took little time for the leaders of Makkah to succumb to the 
notion that the only things really important in life were their growing 
wealth and being left alone to spend it as they saw fit. As long as others 
were allowed to do much of what they wanted without harming others, 
their traditional rights and status went unquestioned. Muhammad’s 
initial challenge regarding their neglect of the poor and pilgrims was 
not too serious, but when he decried the polytheism of the city, he was 
laying an axe at the very root of the system of toleration the Quraysh 
had created. 

The challenge faced by the Quraysh is actually a problem faced by 
all of mankind. Throughout history a core conflict has involved the 
contrast of the one versus the many, or put another way, unity versus 
diversity. The Quraysh had a diverse culture, one of which they were 
proud. However, such diversity failed to provide answers to the crucial 
questions of life they faced. When Muhammad recited the Qur’an and 
called them to obedience to the simple unity of Allah, they were dumb¬ 
founded as to how to respond. The Quraysh had no foundation, funda¬ 
mental focus, or law in which to unify their culture. It was a society of 
fragmented families and clans, and the surrounding Arab tribes were 
not much better off. 

Toleration sounds so genteel on the surface, but when faced with an 
absolutist threat, it has no fundamental principles on which to rally op¬ 
position. Muhammad’s small core of believers, focused on his prophet- 
hood and the recitations uttered from Allah, served as a foundational 
law that could invigorate followers to sacrifice everything, including 
their lives, for the sake of this higher cause. The Quraysh had no such 
ideals. Because they had no principles to die for, they ultimately had 
nothing to fight for, a point clearly demonstrated at the battle of Badr.^® 
Drained of their ability to resist, it was simply a matter of time until the 
crumbling edifice of their diverse culture was overwhelmed by a phi¬ 
losophy demanding total obedience to the One. In this way, despite any 
weaknesses exhibited, Muhammad fulfilled the most critical dictum of 
warfare: he compelled his enemies to do his will. 
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Glossary of Terms 


' Abna: A group of Persians who settled in Yemen. 
adhan: The Islamic call to prayer, uttered vocally. See mu ’ adhdhin. 
Ahabish: A group of professional soldiers believed to have come from vari¬ 
ous tribes and hired to fight for the Quraysh. 

Allah Akbar: Known as the takbir, the cry that “Allah is Great” or “the 
Greatest.” 

amir: A military leader. 

Ansar; The Muslim “helpers” in Madinah who supported the Muhajirun, or 
Muslim emigrants from Makkah. See Muhajirun. 
barid: A distance equivalent to approximately twelve miles. 
bay ' ah: The oath of allegiance given to a nobleman. 

Bay'ah al-Ridwan: Oath of divine pleasure, which was the oath to fight to 
the death given to the Prophet Muhammad prior to the signing of the 
Treaty of al-Hudaybiyah. 

dinar; A weight of currency typically equivalent in value to ten times a 
dirham. Typically a gold coin 4.4 grams in weight, 
dirham; A weight of currency, typically a silver coin 3.08 grams in weight. 
diya: The financial compensation, or bloodwit, provided for murder or 
injury. 

fay: Plunder seized without fighting, and thus the personal property of the 
Prophet Muhammad, 
al-fitnah; A severe trial. 

ghazwah: A military expedition led specifically by the Prophet 
Muhammad. 
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ghazwa al-usra: The expedition of great difficulty, that is, the campaign to 
Tabuk. 

hadith; The recorded sayings of the Prophet Muhammad that highlights 
and explains many Qur’anic passages. Initially recited orally until taken 
down in writing in various collections. See sunnah. 
hajaru al-aswad: The black stone embedded in the eastern corner of the 
ka'bah. Islamic tradition states that this stone fell from heaven at Adam’s 
feet and was once white but has since turned black due to the sins of 
mankind. 

hajj: The annual major pilgrimage to Makkah conducted during the month 
of Ramadan. 

haram: Something that is forbidden. 

hijrah: The migration of the Prophet Muhammad from Makkah to 
Madinah. 

hirabah: Engaging in brigandage or highway robbery against Muslims. 
howdah: An enclosed cupola mounted on a camel to allow the rider, usu¬ 
ally a woman, privacy and protection from the elements during travel. 
ihram: The state of consecration prior to making the sacrifices during a 
pilgrimage. 

jahiliyah: The period of ignorance prior to the coming of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

jihad: To engage in a form of struggle, often equated with physical combat 
in early Islamic sources. Some weak hadith and later sources also cite an 
inner struggle against evil. 

jizyah: The protection tax levied on non-Muslims, typically Jews and 
Christians, who refused to convert to Islam but who wished to remain 
within Islamic territory. 

ka'bah: Literally “cube.” It is the cube-like structure in Makkah that serves 
as the focal point of Islamic worship and practice. Islamic tradition states 
that it predated the Noahic flood and was rebuilt by Abraham and his 
son Ishmael. The hajaru al-aswad is embedded in its eastern corner. 
khalifa: A successor, in this case, to the Prophet Muhammad. 
khalifate-. A developed empire under the leadership of a Khalifa. 
kunyah: The nickname of people in Arabia, typically established on the 
basis of one’s firstborn son, although some highlighted a significant char¬ 
acteristic of a person. 

lex talionis: The law of retribution that allowed tribal leaders to deter 
criminal activity. 

liwa ’ : A strip of cloth typically attached to the pole arm of an Arab warrior 
signifying that he had been delegated a position of battlefield command. 
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maghazi: A term denoting military expeditions or campaigns. The term 
is typically used in Islamic literature that deals mostly with military 
actions. 

maktum: Something sealed or hidden, such as a secret letter or philosophi¬ 
cal concept. 

mala’ : The council in Makkah that handled the day-to-day governance of 
the city. 

manjaniq: A small throwing machine similar to a catapult. 
al-Masjid: A mosque. Mosques predated Muhammad’s arrival as the 
Prophet of Allah and thus were not exclusively a Muslim place of 
worship. 

mawla: A client or servant of another. 

mithqal: A weight of currency similar to a dinar but possibly of slightly 
lesser value. 

mu ’adhdhin: The one who calls faithful Muslims to prayer. See adhan. 
Muhajirun; The Muslims of Makkah who migrated to Madinah. They 
formed the initial core of Muhammad’s fighters. See Ansar. 
munafiqun: The hypocrites; Muslims who claimed fidelity but were not 
truly committed to the cause. 'Abdullah bin Ubayy was considered to be 
the chief leader of the hypocrites. 

qiblah: The direction of prayer for the Muslim. When Muhammad mi¬ 
grated to Madinah, the direction of prayer was initially toward Jerusa¬ 
lem. A later recitation would change this direction to Makkah. 
razzia: A desert raid. 

Riddah: Apostasy, particularly applied to the Apostates War immediately 
after the Prophet Muhammad’s death. 
rifadah: A special tax levied on property holders in Malckah to provide 
pilgrims to the city with sustenance. 

sadaqah: Charitable giving in the cause of Allah, often considered similar 
to the zakat in early Islamic texts. 
sariyah: A raid led by a lieutenant of the Prophet Muhammad. 
sawiq: Powdered barley, dates, or wheat mixed with water to create an 
edible paste. Sawiq was often the principle ration for Arab warriors con¬ 
ducting a raid. It was carried dry, only hydrated prior to consumption, 
sayyid: A nobleman or master. Typically distinct from a shaykh. It was a 
term sometimes used later on to denote a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

shahadah: The Islamic statement of faith, the first utterance when one con¬ 
verts to Islam. It says that there is no god but Allah, and that Muham¬ 
mad is Allah’s prophet. 
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shawhat: A hard stick used for both a staff and bow. 
shaykh: A title of respect given to a leader of a tribe or important family. 
siqayah: The right to provide water to pilgrims coming to Makkah. 
sira: Early historical literature regarding the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

suffah: A raised platform or veranda as part of the Prophet’s mosque where 
the poor Muhajirun would stay. It was from here that many of the early 
raids were prepared. This was possibly the origin for the term Sufi. 

Sufi: The deep inner way or path to Allah. The early companions of the 
Prophet were considered to be perfect Sufis, thus the term was seen by 
later Sufis as unnecessary at that time. 
sunnah: The ways of Muhammad, initially transmitted orally but later 
preserved in writing. The sunnah is often intermingled with hadith, or 
sayings of the Prophet. 

Surah: A chapter of the Qur’an. 

Tafsir: A commentary of the Qur’an that uses hadith literature and histori¬ 
cal examples to explain the passages. 
takbir: The cry that “Allah is Great.” 
ummah. The community of Muslim believers. 

umrah'. The lesser pilgrimage, distinct from the hajj because an ummh 
could be conducted anytime during the year. 
vicarius: A Latin term; a substitute or deputy, typically used of a person in 
a military capacity. 

wadi: A water wash that is typically dry but becomes a raging torrent after 
a storm. 

ya sabahah: Literally, “Oh, the morning!” A phrase uttered when a raid or 
some other disaster strikes a people. 
zakat: The annual payment by a Muslim of 2.5 percent of their accumu¬ 
lated wealth for the purposes of supporting the Islamic cause. Zakat 
could be used for anything from relieving the distress of poverty to sup¬ 
porting fighters in the way of Allah. Also see sadaqah. 
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Introduction 

1. I am well aware that the German term often translated as “politics” actually 
refers more to social discourse or engagement. However, the word “politics” suffices 
here for my discussion on insurgencies. 

2. Qadi 'lysidiAsh-Shifa, part 3, ch. 1, sec. 1, 279-89; sec. 3, 293-95. 

3. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 5-25. It is important to note here that I 
am aware of Donner's more recent research, first penned in an essay and then com¬ 
piled into a book, where he contends that much of what we may know from the hadith 
literature cannot be trusted, and that only material from the Qur’an can provide us 
with what the early Islamic community was like. In that context, he asserts among 
other things that the words “Islam” and “Muslim” were later constructs, and that the 
early followers of Muhammad were simply called “believers,” and were thus largely 
like Christians and Jews of the region. It is not the place here to deal with these issues 
in detail, but suffice it to say I believe his most recent approach has problems in meth¬ 
odology, and specifically in assumptions. See Donner, Muhammad and the Believers. 

4. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 7. 

5. Ibid., 13. 

6. Ibid., 14. 

7. Ibid., 19. 

8. Ibid., 22-23. 

9. Ibid., 25-31. 

10. Noth and Conrad, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 72. 

11. Ibid., 27. 

12. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 137-38. 

13. When examining many of the contentions of certain scholars regarding the 
information in the early Islamic sources and their overt dismissal of them out of hand. 
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it should be noted that interpretations can sometimes be colored by the extent an 
individual participates in endeavors outside the normal realm of academia. Being too 
secluded can possibly have a narrowing effect on one's analysis. 

14. Noth and Conrad, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 87. 

15. D’Este, Patton, 4, 48. 

16. Vrzser, Knights Cross, 99. 

17. For a discussion of topoi, see Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 266-71. 

18. Noth and Confid, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 114,116,131. 

19. For an excessive example of this, see Noth's discussion (134-35) of the Arabic 
usage for the phrase to “cross over.” In this case he explains away a Muslim soldier's 
rest period by some water so that he could ultimately “cross over” and engage an 
enemy force. To simply say that a common turn of phrase becomes a topos is to seri¬ 
ously abuse the historical record from one's own personal bias, whatever that may be. 

20. For examples see Frontinus, Stratagems, book 2, ch. 2; Polyaenus, Stratagems 
of War, excerpts 46.9, 47.1, 49.1, 49.2.; and Vegetius, “Military Institutions,” 153. 

21. Noth and Conrad, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 142. 

22. Ibid., 173. 

23. Ibid., 177. 

24. To my knowledge. Noth does not attempt to evaluate the movements of Al¬ 
exander's army in space and time. But herein lies the point. When he dismisses the 
ability of a Muslim army to do this, he apparently does so simply on the basis that it is 
a Muslim army, not on the basis of making an adequate comparison to the campaigns 
of someone like Alexander. 

25. Udet, Mein Fliegerleben, 57-60. 

26. McCudden, Flying Fury, 185-87; Rickenbacker, Fighting the Flying Circus, 
317-18. 

27. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 209-10. 

28. Ibid., nl7. 

29. Strange, Recollections of an Airman, 112-15. 

30. Von Mises, Theory and History, 211. 

31. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 29. 

32. Tacitus, Histories, vol. 2, xiv. 

33. Julius Caesar, Gallic War, xvii. 

34. For examples, see Ibn Khallikan, who collected a massive biographical dic¬ 
tionary that he completed around AD 1256 {Wafayat aTA'Yan WaAnba' Abna' Al- 
Zaman, vol. 1, vii). Specifics regarding the dates for key traditionalists are as follows: 
al-Bukhari, ca. 860, or 230 years after the Prophet's death (entry #543); Imam Mus¬ 
lim, ca. 880, or 250 years after (entry #690); Imam Malik, ca. 785, or 155 years after 
(entry #524); Ibn Ishaq, ca. 750, or 120 years after (entry #586); al-Waqidi, ca. 815, 
or 185 years after (entry #618); and al-Tabari, ca. 910, or 280 years after (entry #165). 

35. Regarding the capabilities of the Pony Express, see www.ponyexpress.org, the 
website for the Pony Express Museum in St. Joseph, Missouri. Regarding Noth's dis¬ 
cussion of the barid, see Noth and Conrad, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 78-79. 

36. For a good example, see Noth and Conrad, Early Arabic Historical Tradition, 
135-37. 

37. Donner notes that this was Wansbrough's conclusion, indicating that it was 
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impossible to piece together Islamic origins from the source material and that it is 
“futile to try” (Narratives of Islamic Origins, 25n65). This, of course, raises the ques¬ 
tion why Wansbrough devoted his entire life to the study of Islam and the Orient, and 
even continued to do so after publishing his conclusions. 

38. A Shi’ite tradition draws a clear distinction between a prophet and apostle. 
The usage here is in accord with Sunni tradition. See Kulayni, “Al-Kafi Selections,” 
book 4, #299, #300. It should be noted, however, that Sunni tradition also draws a dis¬ 
tinction between a prophet and a messenger, with the former much more numerous 
than the latter. Unlike previous prophets or messengers, Muhammad had the unique 
title of Messenger of God. See Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 475. 

39. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, part 1, 83; and Omar, Dictionary of the Holy 
Qur'an, 28-29. 

Chapter 1. Revolution 
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Cameron, Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, 189. 
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Hasan, Sunan Abu Dawud, 2.2880. Also see Surah 4:11-12,176-77; and Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir Al-Qur'an Al-'Azim, 2:389-98. 
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19. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 71. 
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See Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 197; and Al-Tabari, Kitab al-Jihad, I.I: 1209. Julius 
Wellhausen's contention that the Jews were the clients of these two tribes is mis¬ 
taken. See Lecker, “Constitution of Medina,” 4:8-50. It will be demonstrated later that 
it makes no sense if the al-Khazraj had Jewish tribes as their clients, for their declara¬ 
tion of support for Muhammad indicated they would have to break their treaties with 
the Jews. This would only be necessary if they were an equal or subordinate position. 

28. Bashear, Arabs and Others in Early Islam, 217. 

29. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 20-21. 
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31. The lex talionis mirrors the ancient dictum of Exodus 21:22-25. 

32. It is important to note the difference between diya and diya, as the latter with 
the diacritical mark references a landed estate. 

33. For an example of this position, see Firestone, Jihad, The Origin of Holy War, 
24-25. 

34. Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabaqat al-Kabir, 2:8. 

35. There are exceptions regarding the reach of a shaykh's influence, with wealth 
being the key criteria. See Lancaster and Fancaster, “Concepts of Leadership in Bed¬ 
ouin Society," 41. Regarding their claim to influence, see ibid., 45. 

36. For a medieval, though comprehensive, overview of Muhammad's call to 
prophethood, see Ibn Taymiyyah, Al-Jawab al-Sahih, 146-73. Unfortunately, this 
English translation is a heavily edited single volume of a much more massive multiv¬ 
olume work done by the preeminent Shaykh al-Islam. 

37. Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 121, 133. The view of some contemporaries was 
that if Muhammad’s mission was successful, it would mean a ruling position for the 
Quraysh. Also see Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 144. 

38. Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 94. 

39. Rehman Shaikh, Chronology of Prophetic Events, 50. Rehman Shaikh’s chrono¬ 
logical analysis contradicts traditionally accepted dates among Orientalists, but his 
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40. Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 82; Ibn Kathir Al-Sira al-Nabawiyya, 1:189-93; 
Khan, Sahih al-Bukhari, vol. 5, #166, #168; Siddiqi, Sahih Imam Muslim, vol. 7, #2430, 
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5, #522; Ibn Sa'd, al-Tabaqat 8:83, 87, 92; Ibn Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 493; and Al- 
Tabari, Kitab al-Jihad, I.1,1460-62. 

41. Some of Muhammad's opponents used his kunyah almost in ridicule. See Ibn 
Ishaq, Sirat Rasul Allah, 461; see Al-Tabari, Kitab al-Jihad, I.1,1486, for a different, 
and possibly more revealing, translation of the event discussed in Ibn Ishaq's Sira 
Rasul Allah. Also note the curse uttered on Muhammad by his enemies as recorded 
in Ibn Ishaq, 180; see Ibn Kathir, Al-Sira al-Nabawiyya, 1:56, 239. Regarding the im¬ 
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